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BUSH-WHACKING. 


BY HUGH CLIFFORD. 


THERE is something sporting 
and safe, almost comfortable, 
in the very sound of the phrase 
— bush - whacking, __ thicket- 
thumping! It calls up a pic- 
ture of the burly beaters crash- 
ing through the coverts, whoop- 
ing and lu-lu-lu-ing, keeping 
their sticks and their big feet 
working, and marking the rab- 
bits out, and the cocks over 
for the waiting guns beyond. 
It sounds such an easy, such a 
one-sided game, that it is diffi- 
cult to associate it with the 
idea of any heavy risk to those 
who take part in it; and when 
you learn that men at a dis- 
tance from the scene of action 
speak of it familiarly as the 
fun or the show, there seems to 
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the inexperienced onlooker to be 
nothing inappropriate in the ex- 
pression. That is the beauty 
of phrase-making—it introduces 
an element of romance into 
things unromantic, puts a cheap 
gloss on things unlovely; it 
converts the impossible and the 
abominable into the attractive, 
and ends by luring sensible men 
into “forgotten guts and creeks 
no decent soul would dream of 
visiting.” 

I sit in the bow-window of 
my club, the leather padding 
of my arm-chair propping me 
cosily, my thoughts straying 
hither and thither listlessly, 
with the languid enjoyment 
known only to a busy man 
who, for a little space, does 
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well to be idle. Below me the 
irregular triangle of Hyde Park 
Corner sprawls at ease, with 
wide-flung arms and legs. The 
gates of the park face those of 
Constitution Hill; between 
them on an island of grey as- 
phalte rises the statue of Wel- 
lington, with a sea of light 
brown wooden pavement hem- 
ming it in. Bulky, dust-col- 
oured buildings are grouped in 
solid masses in the direction of 
Piccadilly, with window-panes 
glinting feebly, surmounted by 
a jumble of slate roofs and a 
confused up-crop of chimney- 
stacks. In the parks on either 
hand the tree-tops are soot- 
stained a dingy green. Hurry- 
ing foot-passengers push their 
way along the side-walks in 
contending streams; a little 
knot of people at one corner 
stand awaiting a “bus; men 
and women scurry across the 
road like rabbits bolting from 
a brake. There is a block of 
clumsy vehicles at the corner 
of Hamilton Place; cabs, carts, 
vans, drays, omnibuses, with a 
stray motor-car spitting and 
rattling among them—all the 
ingredients of the wonderful 
London traffic—make a cease- 
less roar and rumble, the hum 
of the busy life, the heart-beat 
of the vast city ; and over all 
hangs the low smoke-blurred 
sky, while even the near dis- 
tance is softened and made 
hazy by the dim grey mirk 
which, to the Londoner born 
who has had too much of sun- 
glare and of exile, is among the 
most beautiful of all artistic 
effects. The centre of the great 
World is at my feet ; the puls- 
ing of its life’s blood is in my 
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ears; but my memory has 
spirited me away many weary 
miles from Hyde Park Corner, 
over strange lands and jostling 
seas, and time has slipped back 
more than half-a-dozen years. 
It is no longer the asphalte and 
the wooden pavements that lie 
below me, for my feet are tread- 
ing the war-path; the rumble 
of the streets is hushed, and it 
is the yell of the enemy which 
is ringing through the forest ; 
my arm-chair is a bed of 
boughs, and I am sleeping be- 
neath tangled branches, my 
head in one puddle and my 
feet in another, with an ob- 
stinate root wedged into the 
small of my back. I am bush- 
whacking once more in the 
Malay Peninsula,—the “jump- 
ing-off-place ” of southern Asia, 
—and London, and all the 
civilised universe of which it is 
the core, have sunk into total 
insignificance, swallowed up by 
the absorbing and vital interest 
of an obscure but personal ex- 
perience. Through the curling 
columns of my tobacco-smoke 
pictures of the past arise, glim- 
mer for a moment before me 
with intense reality, fade, and 
disappear. The blurring finger 
of memory comes to soften the 
hardships, the anxieties, the 
troubles of that heavy time; 
Romance casts her glamour over 
days long done; the strain, the 
toil, the horror are wellnigh 
forgotten—only the excitement 
remains as vivid as of old: and 
thus it is with a feeling akin 
to pleasure that I look back, 
out of the comfortable present, 
upon the things which at the 
time we suffered with little 
gladness. 
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We did not call it a war, and 
beyond an odd paragraph or 
so in the ‘Times’ it never got 
into the English papers. Great 
Britain holds too many frontier 
lands in her vast clutch to be 
able to take count of all the 
petty skirmishes which are for 
ever going forward in one or 
another uncared-for corner of 
the empire. Whenregular troops 
are employed, the stay-at-home 
Britisher hears of it, for to some 
extent it affects the most sen- 
sitive portion of his person—his 
pocket. But when troubles, or 
disturbances as we prefer to call 
them, can be arranged without 
help from outside the sphere of 
conflict, no one worries himself 
about the depressing business, 
except the men who are in the 
thick of it, and the anxious 
folk, their kindred, who long 
for the news which is so slow 
in coming. The end of it all is 
usually a severe minute or two, 
“reasons in writing” in pro- 
fusion, and a firm footing won 
where formerly Britain stood un- 
steadily. An incompetent man 
may be broken, a good one may 
be thanked, in the name of a 
Secretary of State who never 
heard of him, by one of the 
junior clerks in a public office ; 
but, like Fuzzy Wuzzy, the bush- 
whacker “’asn’t got no medals 
nor rewards.” The whole affair 
is squalid and petty, a matter 
of little moment ; but to the men 
on the spot it looms big, obscur- 
ing all other earthly things. The 
bush-whacker has his game to 
play, his enemy to out-manceuvre 
and overcome, his name to make, 
his duty to perform, his success 
to score, his failure to avoid. To 
him it is of equal importance 
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and inconvenience whether he 
chance to fall amid the world 
thunder of a second Waterloo 
or in some mismanaged border 
scrimmage, and his prospects 
of finding an early grave are 
greater than they would be were 
he to form one of an army 
corps. Therefore the strain and 
the excitement, the hard work 
mental and physical, and the 
measure of his responsibilities 
are more than sufficient for his 
needs. The troubles by which 
he is encompassed are, for the 
time, the only realities. The 
voice of the world of life beyond 
his narrow field of action has 
dwindled to a hushed whisper, 
distant and barely audible. 
The thing itself is ugly but 
inevitable. Our experience in 
Asia has taught us that it is 
impossible to avoid making a 
little war of our own before we 
can hope to teach an unimagin- 
ative people the full blessings 
of peace. It is a pity, and, stated 
crudely, it has an ugly look to 
those who do not understand. 
Therefore, at each forward step 
which England makes, her sons 
thrust the past behind them, 
hope that the future will belie 
its experience, and decline to 
face the facts which history 
teaches all too plainly. Given, 
however, an oligarchy of native 
chiefs who have ruled a cowed 
brown people, melancholy and 
unresisting, for their own profit 
and for the satisfaction of their 
own lusts, with flinty hearts un- 
fettered by conscience or prin- 
ciple; given a strong feudal 
spirit among the lower classes, 
the habits of centuries which 
bid them to obey unquestion- 
ingly ; given a fear of the Un- 
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known, which tells them white 
men may be even harder task- 
masters than their hereditary 
oppressors,—given these things, 
and an explosion of some sort 
must certainly occur. Add to 
them the presence of a slender 
band of Europeans, men callous 
of that personal dignity which 
most readily impresses oriental 
folk, striving to set up a new 
standard of ethics in a land 
where right and wrong have 
hitherto been things of little 
meaning, curbing the lawless- 
ness of the chiefs, punishing the 
crimes of the community with 
an even-handed justice which 
disregards alike the convenience 
of friend and foe, and all the 
while unwittingly offending the 
susceptibilities of a most sen- 
sitive race, and the chances of 
peace become small indeed. To 
an Eastern people, with the tra- 
dition of centuries of war and 
rapine in their wake, bloodshed 
naturally appeals as the only 
conceivable exit from an impasse 
such as this, so we inaugurate 
our rule of peace with a heart- 
breaking little war. 


The pictures of the past, my 
scattered memories of the war- 
path, come up singly, fix them- 
selves upon my sight vividly as 
things very real and present, 
and then pass, giving place to 
others. Let me etch them in, 
each as it comes. Taken to- 
gether they should make some- 
thing like a connected whole, 
something like the broad view 
of those days of trouble as it 
appears to my mind’s eye. 

A steam-launch is labouring 
up-stream, bearing a body of 
Sikhs to the scene of the dis- 
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turbances. The white man in 
charge comes up out of the 
stuffy little cabin, seats himself 
in a rattan-chair, and looks 
about him. His eyes are aching, 
for he has been hard at work 
all night preparing for the start 
at dawn, and the intruding 
daylight has robbed him of his 
sleep. It is nearly ten o’clock 
in the morning, and the glare 
upon the smooth surface of the 
water is blinding. On either 
hand, at a distance of some 300 
yards, the jungle rises in vast 
tangles of blended greens and 
blacks, with dim bronze shadows 
lying upon the stream under 
the overhanging _ branches. 
Seen below the ragged fringes 
of the awning-canvas, the tall 
masses of foliage have the air 
of shutting in the burning glare 
between straitened walls, as 
though it were some golden 
molten fluid. You might think 
that the whole heat of the uni- 
verse was concentrated in the 
gut of that forest-bound reach 
of river. The steady forefoot 
of the bow ploughs its course 
up-stream, cleaving the way be- 
fore it into a brace of waves, 
smoothly curving, glittering, 
and to all appearances station- 
ary. Astern a long line of 
ripples, bubbles, and foam-filecks 
run into the invisible base of a 
slim triangle, as though seen in 
inverted perspective. Ahead 
the narrow strip of white hot 
river spreads away to the next 
bend, whence it seems to flow 
towards you from under a 
lowering wall of jungle. Each 
reach looks like a thing apart, 
utterly severed from the rest of 
the created world by those black 
walls of forest. Up-stream the 
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river flows from under them, as 
though it there had its begin- 
ning; down river its waters 
slip away below them, as into 
some vast abyss. It comes from 
nowhere, it vanishes into noth- 
ingness. It is a slim streak of 
water with the jungle hemming 
it in on all sides, and the burn- 
ing daylight lashing down upon 
it relentlessly. 

The little steamer is crowded 
to overflowing. On the low 
roof of the cabin and engine- 
room, in the narrow gangways, 
in the tiny galley aft, squat 
rows of burly Sikhs, khaki-clad, 
with turbans laid aside, and 
fringes of curly black beard 
trained carefully over the tops 
of their big ears. They look 
like ducks in a crate, and they 
jabber like a basketful of mon- 
keys. One or two of them are 
fast asleep, in spite of the dis- 
comfort of their position, their 
mouths gaping in close prox- 
imity to their companions’ feet, 
their discordant snores keeping 
time to the beating of the pro- 
peller. In the extreme bow 
stands a Malay lolling above 
the hand-wheel. He knows the 
shallow and difficult river like 
the palm of his own hand, can 
give you the name of every 
deserted reach, which, to the 
unaccustomed eye, looks the 
exact counterpart of its fellows, 
and only runs the launch 
ashore once where a less skilful 
pilot would spend most of his 
time aground. He chews betel- 
nut unceasingly, using his toes 
to guide the wheel when his 
hands are busy preparing the 
quid ; and from time to time he 
discusses the news of the out- 
break up-country with his 
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assistants languidly and dis- 
passionately. To him it is only 
one more bore added to the 
little worries of life. He is a 
gambler when ashore, though 
even play cannot awaken in 
him anything approaching to 
enthusiasm, and all things else 
are to him a weariness of the 
flesh. 

All day the launch ploughs 
along, grunting, throbbing, 
groaning, complaining. The 
Sikhs jabber discordantly ; the 
Malays speak seldom and in 
low, musical voices; the white 
man sits with an open book 
upon his knee, his thoughts far 
from the printed page, search- 
ing the future. Officially these 
disturbances towards which he 
is hurrying are a nuisance ; but 
none the less he is conscious of 
a pleasurable feeling of sup- 
pressed excitement. The trouble 
makes a break in the dead mon- 
otony of his days. It calls for 
energetic action, shrewd think- 
ing, hard work for body and 
mind. It may be the making 
or the breaking of him individu- 
ally. He feels it to be inspiring, 
full of possibilities, that golden 
thing for which so many better 
men than he go hungering all 
their lives—an opportunity. 

At each halting-place where 
fresh stocks of firewood are 
taken on board, shreds of un- 
reliable rumour reach the trav- 
ellers. There has been fighting 
up-country, somewhere beyond 
this endless chain of isolated 
reaches, and distance helped by 
the “native telegraph” magni- 
fies events. Each fresh item 
of news makes the white man 
more eager to get forward. 
The journey seems interminable. 
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He wonders how he will find 
the patience necessary for the 
endurance of three other days 
like that which is drawing to a 
close. When darkness falls the 
Malay coxswain creeps to his 
side and prays to be suffered to 
let go the anchor for the night. 
The river ahead is shallow, he 
says, the launch cannot fail to 
run aground many times before 
the dawn. If aught goes wrong 
will the Téan hold him blame- 
less? “Get on,” grunts the 
white man. “If the river 
turneth traitor ’tis no fault of 
thine.” 

The little steamer ploughs 
onwards, burying its nose in the 
gloom. Two Malays take up 
positions one on each side of 
the steersman, leaning forward 
eagerly, their eyes peering into 
the darkness under knitted 
brows. Every now and again 
there comes from one or the 
other of them a murmur of 
warning or advice. The lamp 
hanging from the awning-stan- 
chion in the bow casts a greasy 
light, cutting an irregular patch 
out of the blackness. The 
white man can see only this, 
with the dark figures of the 
Malays standing back from it 
prominently, the dim ribbon of 
sky overhead, and two bulging 
masses of deeper shadow which 
he knows to be the banks of 
jungle on either hand. The 
Sikhs are silent now; only the 
pulsing of the screw, the pant- 
ing breath of the little craft, 
the swish and plash of the water, 
make themselves heard. The 
wood smoke from the funnel 
belches forth volumes of red 
sparks which wander off and 
are lost suddenly. Every soul 
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on board is waiting for the 
catastrophe, praying that the 
bow may chance upon some- 
thing softer than its own 
copper-sheeting. 

For an hour the silence and 
the suspense last. Then comes 
the shock, a groaning of sorely 
tried timbers, a long whispering 
swish, and a dull thud, followed 
by a sudden cessation of motion, 
a feeling of solidarity, as though 
the little craft had been welded 
into a continent. The stillness 
is broken by cries in many 
tongues. The Malays scream 
directions to the engine-room, 
the engineer swears in bastard 
Hindustani, the Sikhs jabber 
Punjaubi with the energy of 
demoniacs, a Tamil hospital- 
dresser bursts into a torrent 
of lamentation in his own 
language—the dialect which, it 
is popularly supposed, is the 
vernacular spoken in Hell. The 
engines tug impotently astern, 
but the steamer does not move, 
and presently, the white man 
leading, every one on _ board 
leaps over the side. Some of 
the Sikhs plunge from the stern 
into deep water, and are with 
difficulty saved from _ being 
washed down by the current. 
There is a mighty yelling and 
splashing; the escaping steam 
roars and rushes; the sparks 
fly upwards straight into the 
still air; the open doors of the 
furnace throw a red glare aft, 
a ruddy smudge upon the dense 


blackness of the night. Across 
this move hurrying figures 


dimly seen. After some minutes 
a voice hails from the shadows 
on the left. It is the coxswain, 
who has paddled away to seek 
for a deeper channel, and soon 
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all hands are busy tugging at 


the launch to get her off 
the sand-bank into deep 
water. Each fresh exertion 


calls for its own torrent of 
noise, which breaks up the still- 
ness of the eternal forest with 
rude outbreaks of sound. The 
boat is fast aground, and she 
resists all efforts manfully for a 
time. Then, at last, she moves; 
sticks again obstinately ; moves 
once more; glides smoothly off 
the shelving bank, and waddles 
helplessly down-stream broad- 
side-on, into deep water. The 
crew and the passengers become 
in a moment a frantic mob, 
struggling, scrambling, tum- 
bling, wrestling, getting in 
their own and their fellows’ 
way, trying without purchase 
for their feet to climb the 
slippery sides. Some are ducked 
mercilessly as the vessel wallows, 
some are forced to swim for it, 
others leap aboard with the 
agility of cats. There is a vision 
seen indistinctly of dim figures 
in outlandish attitudes, of 
glistening wet limbs flung 
hither and thither in strange 
confusion. There is a noise of 
laughter, choking, coughing, 
gurgling yells for help, much 
splashing, and a babel of weird 
tongues. 

Again the launch forges 
ahead, and silence settles heavily 
over the men on board. A 
dozen times during the long 
night the incident is repeated, 
the copper of the hull is peeled 
or burnished, the men have 
barely time in which to get dry 
before they are over the side 
again, pulling, pushing, tugging, 
shoving for the life. With the 
first breath of air that moves 
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before the dawn a raw cold sets 
brown arms hugging naked 
bodies, limbs shivering, teeth 
chattering. Speech has fallen 
away from these men like a 
cast garment. Even when fresh 
labour is demanded of them 
there is little noise. During 
the short intervals of rest they 
sit huddled together in a de- 
jected crowd, pressing against 
one another for comfort and 
warmth, chilled, depressed, and 
utterly weary. The white man 
takes his full share of the toil, 
for he knows how much more 
work he can wring from his 
people while he endures with 
them. He is almost worn out. 
It is his second sleepless night, 
and the fierce heat of the day- 
time has robbed him of rest 
during his hours of idleness. 
His skin is puckered with cold 
and constant wettings ; his eyes 
burn and ache, and he almost 
expects them to creak audibly, 
as upon rusty hinges, when he 
turns them in their sockets ; but 
the place of strife is still far 
distant, and the maddening ~ 
suspense goads him forward 
pitilessly. 

The dawn comes up sallow 
and grey, with a cloak of mist, 
white as cotton-wool, hanging 
low above the river. All 
created things are blotted out. 
The travellers are pent within 
a narrow circle surrounded by 
those sheer walls of fog. Every 
now and again the man at the 
wheel throws up his head 
mechanically, as though he 
sought to look over the barrier 
in front of him. It is an 
attempt which he knows to be 
futile, but instinct and habit 
force him to make it again and 
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again. Beads of damp gather 
on the brasswork; the clothes 
of the men are dripping wet ; 
the awning canvas is drenched 
and sags limply. The white 
man lies on the bunk in his 
cabin, with only his nose pro- 
truding above the red blanket. 
The heavy depression of the 
early morning hour is upon 
him; the enthusiasm and ex- 
citement, which have sustained 
him since the news of trouble 
arrived, wax faint within him; 
the prospects of failure which, 
quite illogically, now loom be- 
fore him as certainties, become 
haunting spectres. His vitality 
is at its lowest ebb, and nothing 
less than some great emergency 
could wake him from the dreari- 
ness of his profound despond- 
ency. He feels himself to be 
the merest fly upon the wheel 
of Fate, whirled round impotent 
and unresisting, powerless to 
control or shape the events 
which will surely work his un- 
doing. No longer does he 
know himself to be the mind 
which animates the brown body 
of his followers. He is the 
veriest plaything of the gods, 
yet all the while he is conscious 
of the heavy measure of his re- 
sponsibilities for the welfare of 
his people and for that of the 
State he serves. 


The picture fades, and another 
takes its place. The launch is 
still labouring up-stream, with 
the same freight of tired human 
beings. It is early morning 
again a few days later, and the 
mist is only partially dispelled 
by the first watery rays of sun- 
shine peepingslantways through 
the tree-tops on the river’s 
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eastern bank. News of battle 
has come aboard at each halting- 
place—rumour of a Sikh stock- 
ade surprised before the dawn, 
of violent deaths borne swiftly 
to sleeping men, of disaster, of 
failure, of fear, an ever-thicken- 
ing cloud of inchoate report. 
Suddenly the man at the 
wheel cries that there is a 
strange object afloat a hundred 
yards ahead. The white man 
runs up from the cabin, the 
Malays hang out over the side, 
with one foot on the bulwarks 
and one hand clutching the 
stanchions of the awning. The 
Sikhs press and crowd, jabber- 
ing eagerly, climbing upon one 
another’s shoulders to catch a 
glimpse of the wallowing thing. 
As it approaches leisurely it is 
seen to be the body of a man, 
revolving slowly, first one way 
then the other, borne onward 
by the current. The head and 
feet are submerged; but the 
brown back is visible, floating 
high above the water, for the 
thing has been dead for many 
hours. The word _ spreads 
among the Sikhs that it is the 
corpse of one of their caste- 
mates who has been killed up- 
country, and four men leap 
overboard and swim to meet it. 
The engines are stopped, and 
the launch drifts helplessly. 
The dead thing sidles away 
from the swimmers when they 
touch it, as though resenting 
their interference, and they 
have much ado to make fast a 
rope about its girth. Then they 
rejoin their fellows, hawking, 
spitting, and coughing. The 
Sikhs will not suffer any man 
save themselves to touch the 
rope to which is made fast the 
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body of their comrade ; but they 
haul in furiously, and the dead 
thing bobs and ducks, flinging 
its limbs abroad in a _ horrible 
travesty of life, as though 
gesticulating in protest. The 
slack of the rope falls this way 
and that among the labouring 
Sikhs ; a widening eddy of dis- 
turbed water rings the corpse 
about. After one last dive, 
which carries it almost under 
the keel, it comes to the surface, 
and is dragged up the side, 
hanging in a limp bow with 
head and toes in contact. Every 
Sikh within reach seizes it with 
his hands to lift it on board. A 
horrible odour sickens the air. 
Then arises a shrill hubbub, 
an indescribable clashing of 
angry falsetto voices, a torrent of 
oaths and curses, foul epithets, 
guttural execrations. The body 
is that of a Malay, and its 
touch is pollution to the Sikhs. 
They are spitting as one man, 
rubbing their bodies with cloths, 
trying to tear the besmirched 
skin from the palms of their 
hands, screaming their anger, 
their horror, their disgust. One 
of their number smites the 
corpse in the face ere it tum- 
bles helplessly back into the 
water. Its eyes are protrud- 
ing, its mouth is open, as 
though propounding some vital 
question. Its face is disfigured 
here and there by the nibbling 
of little fish. A circular stain 
of a dull purple colour near the 
heart marks where a bullet has 
passed. The white man gazes 
at it with a dreadful fascina- 
tion. It is to him the thing 
seen, ever mightier than the 
thing heard—the first man 
killed in action, the first of 
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many. That dumb mouth 
brings its sure message; those 
dim eyes have looked into the 
face of death; floundering 
grotesquely in the wake, it is 
none the less an awful witness 
of war, a terrible prophet of 
the things that are to be. 

The Malays are delighted at 
the incident. They reel about 
in the cramped space forward, 
slapping their thighs and one 
another’s backs, stamping their 
feet, roaring with laughter. 
The dead man is not known to 
them, and as they are not pro- 
fessional holy-men, they are in 
nowise concerned to secure for 
him a proper burial according 
to the rites of the Muhamma- 
dans. The distress of the Sikhs, 
added to the little tinge of 
horror connected with the 
affair, appeals to their sense of 
the ludicrous. 


Again the picture fades and 


disappears. Again another 
rises from out the mists of 
memory. 


A white man sits scanning a 
filthy note which has just been 
handed to him by a Malay 
runner :— 

“Have arrived here with 
column. Impossible to get 
across to you without risking 
engagement, which would be 
premature. Can you make 
your way to us? It is most 
important that I should have 
the benefit of your advice and 
local knowledge.” 

The note bears date three 
days earlier, and was written 
from a place on the borders of 
the State, forty miles distant 
from the isolated post which 
the white man and his com- 
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rades have been holding for the 
past three months. He has 
with him a European doctor 
and a police-officer. His gar- 
rison is composed of a handful 
of Sikhs and a few scared 
Malay constables,—the former 
calm, obedient, invaluable as 
sentries ; the latter drawn from 
the scum of Singapore and 
Malacca, utterly useless, seek- 
ing only for a safe means of 
escape from a position which in 
no way appeals to them. The 
stockade is a big one, surround- 
ing three large buildings, and 
until the white men set to 
work to strengthen it against 
attack, it was aptly described 
by their chief as one you could 
spit through. But the hostile 
Malays outside are chary of 
assaulting any fortified place 
where men are for ever on the 
alert, and so long as the de- 
fenders remain within their 
walls they know themselves to 
be safe. Beyond the stockade 
fence there lie hundreds of 
square miles of forest, cut 
across and across by narrow 
rivers of varying size, on the 
banks of which native villages 
are sparsely scattered. In the 
white man’s head there is a 
chart of this country, with its 
winding streams, its threads of 
footpath, its hills, its passes, its 
villages, hostile or friendly. 
But there is no survey, no 
printed map in existence, and 
it is impossible for him to con- 
vey his knowledge to others with 
accuracy by means of written 
description or a rude sketch. 
Therefore he is needed to act as 
the eye of the column of advanc- 
ing police which now lies on the 
border awaiting his coming. 
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From the first there is no 
doubt in his mind as to the 
necessity that calls him to the 
aid of the little force. The only 
question is the manner in which 
he can best cross the dangerous 
zone of hostile country without 
losing his life in the process, and 
this is a matter for anxious 
thought. The men in the stock- 
ade are few enough already, and 
he cannot reduce their number 
by taking an escort with him. 
Also, he knows that his best 
chance of safety lies in the swift- 
ness of his movements, and that 
the pace of a body of men is 
that of the most halting of its 
members. An hour is occupied 
in making the necessary ar- 
rangements with the _police- 
officer who is to be left in com- 
mand, in snatching a hasty 
meal, and in rolling up a small 
bundle of kit. By this time 
night has fallen, and the white 
man slips out of the stockade 
into the black darkness with a 
couple of Malays at his heels. 

He makes his way, falteringly 
at first, for his eyes are not yet 
accustomed to the gloom, to the 
point whence a little six-foot 
bridle-track leads into the forest. 
It is the only made road in the 
district, and if followed to its 
end it will take the white man 
to the place where the column 
is now lying forty miles away. 
As he settles down into a long 
swinging stride, he calculates 
that he cannot hope to get 
through in less than twelve 
hours, that it is now seven 
o’clock in the evening, and that 
dawn will find him still upon 
the track. He has been feeling 
unwell all day, and after his 
long confinement in the stock- 
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ade his condition is not quite 
up toits usual standard. None 
the less, he has little anxiety as 
to his ability to do the tramp, 
if only he can elude the vigi- 
lance of his enemies. The know- 
ledge that this is certainly not 
more than an even chance in- 
spires him. It adds an element 
of excitement to the dull exer- 
cise; makes the march an en- 
terprise full of vivid interest 
—an adventure, a romance. 
Young blood is pulsing in his 
veins ; the spring, the energy of 
youth, are in his movements. 
Looked at through his boyish 
eyes the risk is a precious thing, 
—he would not part with it for 
anything on earth. 

Mile after mile he trudges 
along with his brown comrades 
behind him, one carrying his 
magazine-rifle, the other with a 
small bundle slung upon his 
back. They are silent, dogged, 
persistent, drawing their breath 
evenly, walking well within 
themselves. 

At the end of the first seven 
miles they reach a point where 
the bridle-track ceases on the 
brink of a river. On the op- 
posite bank it is visible, in the 
light of the moon, which has 
now risen, running in a white 
streak up from the river’s brink, 
and falling headlong into thick 
jungle. If followed farther it 
leads, it is true, to the camp for 
which the white man is bound; 
but for nearly twenty miles it 
passes through the heart of the 
most hostile villages in the dis- 
trict. When he started it had 
been the white man’s intention 
to run the gauntlet, trusting to 
the Malays’ respect for their 
unbroken rest at night to carry 
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him safely past all dangers be- 
fore the coming of the dawn. 
A second path is open to him, a 
native foot-track which leads 
up the left bank of the river, 
crosses it fifteen miles higher, 
and rejoins the bridle-road some 
miles beyond the hostile kam- 
pongs. His Malay companions 
now plead with him to follow 
this longer but safer route, and 
at length he reluctantly agrees. 
During the past two hours he 
has been conscious of a growing 
sense of illness, and this, per- 
haps, makes him less stubborn 
than is his wont. He turns off 
the bridle-track and enters the 
forest on his right. The path 
leads up and down a succession 
of low hills, after the manner of 
a switchback, and each ascent 
tries him more than the last. 
His head begins to ache and 
sing, his limbs pain him at every 
movement, he can hardly kick 
his feet before him. He owns 
to himself with an acute sur- 
prise that he is faint and sick, 
that there is something strange- 
ly wrong with him, but still he 
struggles forward doggedly. 

At midnight he confesses 
himself beaten. He halts for 
the first time since he changed 
his route, seats himself upon a 
log with his head in his hands, 
and growls to his Malays that 
he can go no farther. At the 
foot of the hill on which they 
sit a spark of light shows fit- 
fully in the centre of a small 
clearing. Towards this the 
little party makes its way, the 
white man stumbling painfully, 
exhausted and incapable of 
further effort, now that he has 
once given in. He finds a tiny 
hut perched upon high stilts in 
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the centre of a crop of standing 
rice, and into this he and his 
two Malays crawl for shelter. 
The squalid place is crammed 
with human beings, men and 
women, and one of their num- 
ber says that they are all suffer- 
ing from influenza. He does 
not call it by that name, and 
indeed the epidemic is popularly 
supposed by the Malays to be 
due to the magic of the white 
men, who have sent their devils 
forth to work ravages amongst 
their enemies ; but his meaning 
is clear, and his visitor begins 
to understand what is the cause 
of his own swimming eyes and 
aching limbs. He lies down as 
best he can upon the uneven 
flooring of green boughs. The 
sick folk around him hem him 
in on all sides. He is feeling 
miserably ill, and the position 
in which he finds himself is not 
encouraging. The stockade lies 
fifteen miles in his rear; the 
camp for which he is bound is 
twice that distance ahead; to 
remain where he is even for a 
day will mean certain death ; 
even to trust to the good faith 
of villagers who are nominally 
friendly is very risky ; also, the 
night has been wasted, and he 
can no longer hope to seek 
shelter under the cloak of dark- 
ness. Again youth comes to 
his aid. Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof, he feels. The 
morrow shall decide. For the 
present he is only concerned to 
rest, so he shuffles down to 
sleep, in spite of the uneasy 
movements of his bedfellows, 
and the dawn finds him able to 
continue his march. 

It is nearly noon when he 
comes out of the forest on to a 


smiling plain. In the distance 
blue mountains rise, a faint un- 
dulating line against the sky. 
At their feet is a sea of forest 
almost black in colour, extend- 
ing to the edge of the crop- 
land. Through the heart of 
the valley wanders a river, blue 
as steel, dotted with yellow 
sand-banks, glinting blindingly 
in places where the sunlight 
smites it. Its banks are fringed 
by groves of tall cocoanut-trees, 
with dusty thatched roofs show- 
ing indistinctly below the droop- 
ingfronds. Behind them spread 
broad sheets of standing rice, of 
a greenness which seems too 
vivid for Nature, and in the 
near foreground half-a-dozen 
gigantic blocks of granite hunch 
their grey shoulders above the 
crops. It is with the aid of 
these rocks that the white man 
and his two Malays make their 
way unseen to the edge of the 
nearest village. For aught 
they know to the contrary, 
word may have been brought 
that they are on the road, and 
their enemies may be lying in 
wait for them. 

From behind the last boulder 
the white man looks out cau- 
ticusly. The village sleeps 
peacefully beneath its shade of 
palm-fronds. No soul is stir- 
ring: only the brown fowls 
pick and scratch and wallow 
in the dust, a few lean goats 
browse indolently, a cur barks 
and scuttles under one of the 
houses with its tail pressed 
tightly between its legs. The 
white man comes out from be- 
hind his shelter and walks into 
the village, climbing the clumsy 
stile, and wading through the 
rank grass. He makes his way 
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to the house which belongs to 
the chief, and, as he reaches 
the trodden space which lies 
between its front and _ the 
river, a shrill clamour breaks 
out, and a mob of excited men 
and women tumble through the 
doorway and down the rickety 
ladder, whooping and yelling, 
beating drums and gongs, clash- 
ing metal pots together, while 
a band of little boys and girls 
run hither and thither under 
their elders’ feet, shrieking dis- 
cordantly. For a moment the 
white man’s hand flies to the 
stock of his pistol, and his face 
is tense. Then he relaxes his 
grip shamefacedly. This ex- 
cited crowd has no thought 
of him. 

“What thing is afoot?” he 
asks a man who is capering 
near him, banging a rice-pot 
with the back of a wood- 
knife. 

The man stops dancing, and 
turns to him in surprise. “It 
is the Téan!” he says aloud, 
apparently for his own infor- 
mation. “A man-child has been 
this instant born to thy old ser- 
vant our chief; and since the 
Spirits of Ill were envious, seek- 
ing to withhold from him the 
breath of life, we make clamour 
to drive them far from this 
dwelling, so that the child may 
live.” 

A woman emerges from the 
dark interior of the hut and 
stands outlined in the black 
doorway. “It is enough!” she 
cries. “Be still!” And at the 
word a silence falls upon the 
mob of noisy folk—a silence 
broken only by a plaintive reedy 
ery from within the hut, the 
whimper of the new-born child. 
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The white man goes up the 
ladder-way, stoops low to pass 
under the lintel, and seats him- 
self upon a mat in the common- 
room. The chief squats before 
him, and the villagers group 
themselves around them in an 
irregular circle. The old chief 
is as stolid as though no event 
of any consequence had recently 
occurred ; and well he may be, 
for the new arrival has some 
twenty elder brothers and sis- 
ters whose various mothers are 
scattered broadcast up and 
down the valley. The white 
man offers his congratulations, 
and the chief begs him to give 
a name to the boy. 

“It were fitting, Téan,” he 
says, “since at thy coming he 
first drew breath.” 

“Call him Prang (War),” 
says the white man; “for, be- 
hold, he was born in a season 
of strife,” and Prang the child 
is named from that day for- 
ward. 

An energetic fowl is chased 
up and down the kampong, 
running with muscular legs, 
and screaming lustily. When 
caught, it is killed according to 
the rites of the Muhammadans, 
is roasted in the cleft of a split 
stick, and the white man and 
his followers devour it with a 
few handfuls of boiled rice. 

While the rude meal is being 
prepared, the white man talks 
to the chief and his people, 
seeking to learn from them how 
the land lies. 

“This valley hath no cause 
for strife with the white folk,” 
says the chief. “But Mat Kilau 
in Badu hath sworn to kill and 
spare not. One of his war- 
parties is even now harrying 
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the road which leads from over 
the mountains whence _ the 
armed men come into the land. 
Another, so folk say, is lying in 
wait for thee at the junction 
of the two tracks. It were 
well for thee to return to thy 
stockade. We of these villages 
can do nought against the Bidu 
men, since we lack arms, else I 
would surely accompany thee 
through the dangerous district.” 

The white man knows that 
the chief desires only to lead a 
quiet life, with many wives, 
uninjured property, and the 
prosperous arrival of his con- 
stantly occurring children; that 
this talk of active aid would be 
used alike to him or to his 
enemies, whichever chanced for 
the moment to be the nearer ; 
that from him tolerance is the 
only thing to be expected. The 
news of an armed party await- 
ing his coming stirs in him a 
fresh excitement, nerves him 
for another effort. He never so 
much as considers the possi- 
bility of turning back. 

His scanty meal finished, he 
resumes his march. The heat 
is sweltering, and in this culti- 
vated valley there are few trees 
to afford protection. He and 
his fellows are drenched with 
perspiration as they trudge 
forward at a _ steady three 
miles an hour. Their way 
leads up the bank of the river, 
across which they are ferried 
after a two hours’ march. At 
each village fresh rumours 
reach them of the waiting 
enemy ahead. 

On reaching the right bank 
of the river the white man 
again makes his way into the 
forest, following the banks of a 
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stream running towards him 
almost at right angles to his 
former course. The jungle 
shuts down around him thick, 
silent, gloomy. The deadened 
patter and whisper of his own 
boots and his men’s bare feet 
upon the carpet of decaying 
leaves is the only sound. After 
the dazzling glare without, the 
dim shade of the forest well- 
nigh blinds him. The melan- 
choly hush gets upon his 
nerves. It seems as though 
Nature were holding her breath, 
anxiously awaiting a _ catas- 
trophe. The dark tree-trunks 
on either hand are like a crowd 
of mourners standing aside to 
let him by, silent, veiled, and 
awful. Ahead, nearer at each 
step he takes, sits Death. He 
is goaded forward by the rest- 
less irritation of suspense. 

A column of daylight, blind- 
ingly white, shows through the 
branches in front of him. He 
is nearing the end of the forest ; 
open country, with jungle hem- 
ming it in oneitherflank, extends 
before him for nearly ten miles. 
Again he passes through scat- 
tered villages; the rumour of 
the waiting enemy gathers 
volume at every step. Half a 
mile from the cross-roads where 
the ambush is laid, the white 
man and his Malays creep across 
a bog and slink into the jungle. 
By this means they hope to 
catch a glimpse of their adver- 
saries, while lying themselves 
concealed. At the cross-roads 
they will have no choice but to 
come out into the open; but 
if they cannot dislodge their 
enemies, they can at least wait 
till night-fall, and try to steal 
past unobserved. 
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It is heart-breaking work 
creeping through the tangled 
underwood parallel to the track. 
On the left, seen in fitful 
flashes, is the open valley, with 
the footpath showing like a 
brown thread winding through 
its centre. On the right is 
forest untouched by the hand 
of man. In front and on all 
sides is a maze of twining green 
things, thorns, creepers, sturdy 
bushes, the trunks of vast trees. 
The forest arrests the intruders 
with countless persistent hands. 
The thorns rip their clothing, 
the tendrils and creepers bind 
themselves about their limbs, 
the boughs of shrubs force them 
on to their hands and knees, the 
roots trip and throw them. It 
is nearly two hours, hours spent 
in desperate but cautious effort, 
before the short half mile has 
been traversed, and the white 
man peeps above the bushes at 
the place of the crossing roads. 
Down a hill in front of him 
comes the end of the six-foot 
bridle-track, the beginning of 
which he had quitted on the 
previous evening ; the footpath 
joins it at his feet; then they 
melt into one, and run away 
into the distance through a wide 
valley set here and there with 
sparse groves of palm-trees. 
The place is empty of all signs 
of life. 

“There is not any man,” says 
the European to his followers. 
“Come, let us go down on to 
the road.” 

The Malay nearest to him 
lays a detaining hand upon his 
arm. “Have patience, Titan,” 
he says. “Perchance they are 


lying concealed in the under- 
wood, even as we are, 


Re- 
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member the saying of the men 
of old, ‘Be economical before 
thy substance is wasted; have 
a care before thou art smitten.’ 
To repent too late, ’tis to repent 
too long.” 

The white man lies down 
under the shrubs and lights a 
cigarette. The afternoon is 
waning, and the forest is 
humming with song of bird 
and ape and insect. The 
soft sunlight is kissing the 
earth a tender good night. The 
valley spread before him is filled 
with a great peace. With such 
a sight before his eyes it is 
impossible for him to believe 
that any danger is near at hand. 
After five minutes he leaps 
impulsively to his feet, and 
steps out of cover. His men 
linger behind; but as they see 
him stride down the bank 
towards the road unmolested, 
they gain confidence and fall in 
behind him. With the made 
bridle-path once more under his 
feet, a delightful contrast to the 
villainous jungle-track which 
he has followed for so many 
miles, the white man forces the 
pace, and his Malays pant and 
lag in his wake. Soon they 
are half a mile behind, and 
when he turns a sharp corner 
and runs violently against an 
armed native, he is alone. The 
man leaps clear, and his hand 
goes to his dagger-hilt; then, 
as he catches a full view of the 
white man, his eyes bulge, and 
he turns grey under his brown 
skin. He mumbles all the pious 
words he can remember, and 
backs into the jungle on the 
edge of the road. The white 
man stares at him and laughs. 
It is Jélayang, a foreign Malay 
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who is chiefly remarkable be- 
cause he has only a red-rimmed 
hole, like a gunshot wound, 
where his nose should be, and 
the white man knows that he is 
a scout in the employ of the 
Government. 
“ What ails thee, Jélayang ?” 
he asks. 
The native expels his breath 
in a half-hissing, half-whistling 
manner through his _ teeth. 
“Then it is in truth the 
Tian!” he ejaculates. 
“What else didst thou look 
for?” 
_ “Ya,Allah! Thyservant took 

thee for a wraith! A runner 
hath but just now arrived bear- 
ing tidings that the chief of 
Séga slew thee at mid-day. 
Mat Kilau sent the word to those 
of his men who were awaiting 
thy coming at the cross-roads, 
and he bade them return to 
Badu, there to eat of the meat 
of the buffalo which he hath 
killed in honour of thy death!” 

“Then the villagers did not 
lie,” says the white man. The 
news comes to him as a relief. 
Since he passed the cross-roads 
he has been conscious of a feel- 
ing of humiliation. His nerves 
have been strung to a pitch of 
intensity all through the day, 
and the absence of all reason for 
fear has made his precautions 
appear ridiculous. What for so 
many hours he has regarded as 
an adventure has been turned 
in a moment into a hopeless 
piece of bathos. He needs the 
knowledge that he has to thank 
the merest chance for bringing 
him scathless through the 
enemy’s country to restore his 
self-respect. 

Jélayang falls in behind him, 
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and together they walk rapidly 
in the direction of the camp. 
At dusk they reach it, and the 
white man is greeted noisily by 
a host of his race-mates, who 
assail him with countless ques- 
tions. They have lost several 
men in passing over the moun- 
tains, but have seen nothing of 
their enemies save the smoke 
hanging low against the green- 
ery, have heard only the shrill 
war-yells. To them the Malays 
against whom they are fighting 
are mysterious beings, wholly 
unlike the natives around them, 
with whom they have been 
familiar for years. A foe that 
deals death without showing 
itself always impresses the im- 
agination of those who contend 
against it. It ceases to be a 
body of men; it is a devilish 
force, endowed with diabolical 
powers, diabolical cunning ; it is 
a thing illusive, baffling, fear- 
inspiring, even to the bravest. 

** How in the world did you 
get through?” they ask the 
white man. 

“Qh, I got through all right,” 
replies the white man. “TI left 
the stockade yesterday evening, 
and there wasn’t a soul upon 
the road. It was as easy as 
falling off a log.” And he feels 
that that is all there is to be 
said about what, at the outset, 
he had thought to be an adven- 
ture! 


Once more as I gaze at the 
kaleidoscope of my memory the 
picture splits up suddenly, its 
fragments falling this way and 
that, the little pieces of light 
and colour shuffling together 
in complete confusion, dropping 
into their places after a moment 
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to form a new scene. Again 
and again these changes are 
wrought, showing me things 
slight and insignificant, things 
ugly, things humorous, till at 
last there arises something 
more striking than its prede- 
cessors, and I keep it before 
me while I essay to copy it. 

A column of armed police is 
camping at sundown in a tiny 
hollow. There are a hundred 
bearded Sikhs, a small band of 
Malay scouts, four European 
officers, and the white man 
who is the political agent—the 
eyes and ears of the force. 
The hollow is a grassy place 
on the banks of a stream which 
runs down a long and narrow 
valley, hemmed in by forest. 
In the evening light a few 
scattered Malay villages can 
be seen peeping through groves 
of cocoanuts; bright green 
strips of grazing-ground and 
rice-swamp lie on either hand ; 
overhead the low clouds are 
dull grey in colour. The Sikhs 
squat in little clusters eating 
their cooked rations; the Ma- 
lays and the Chinese coolies 
who are carrying the baggage 
are busy boiling their rice over 
a score of fires. Pickets of 
Sikhs surround the camp, 
guarding it at a little distance. 

The meal eaten, the men 
stretch themselves to rest upon 
the ground, using their rolled- 
up blankets as pillows. They 
are ordered to rest while they 
may, for it is the intention of 
their commanders to make a 
night-march—a thing to which 
the strategy of the Malays is 
little used — with a view to 
nonplussing the enemy. 

With the darkness the rain 
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begins to fall, gently at first 
in a penetrating drizzle, then 
with the relentless energy of 
the tropical downpour. The 
men creep under their blankets 
and curse their luck in half- 
a-dozen different dialects. The 
political agent bids one of the 
officers lie back to back with 
him for the sake of warmth, 
and pulls his own and his 
friend’s blanket over both of 
them. This gives a double 
protection against the rain, 
and the atmosphere under the 
coverlets is soon hot and 
muggy. By the aid of a 
strong imagination it is even 
possible to think that the posi- 
tion is comfortable. Now and 
again a little wandering stream 
of cold water finds its way 
through the blankets, and 
trickles down the back of the 
agent’s neck. The threshing 
of the rain beats a tattoo over- 
head. Sleep comes fitfully, 
sleep that is three parts night- 
mare, sleep that is rudely 
broken by fresh rivulets of 
water finding their way into 
inconvenient places, that comes 
again, then vanishes suddenly, 
leaving the agent very wide 
awake, with a cold rawness in 
his bones, and an insufferable 
sense of discomfort. With diffi- 
culty he lights a match beneath 
the blanket and looks at his 
watch. It is barely midnight. 
He crawls out, and the puddles 
which have formed on the 
surface of the double coverlet 
empty themselves upon him in 
a single douche. The little 
river is babbling angrily in its 
bed; the night is intensely 
dark; overhead the sky re- 
veals no rift; the rain comes 
B 
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down in a solid sheet as though 
some sea in the sky had of a 
sudden been tapped. 

The political officer stumbles 
over the bodies of sprawling 
men, and makes his way to the 
commander of the force. He 
finds him lying under his 
blanket cursing softly to him- 
self, and bemoaning the suffer- 
ings of his men. 

“It’s no good stopping here 
any longer,” says the political 
officer. “ You'll have all your 
fellows down with fever and 
ague before the dawn if you 
don’t get them moving.” 

The commander sits up and 
looks about him, a forlorn 
figure seen in dim outline. 
“There ought to be a moon,” 
he says resentfully, as though 
the missing luminary had been 
stolen from him by a pick- 
pocket. 

“It’s no good crying for the 
moon,” says the other grimly. 
The weather is not calculated 
to improve men’s tempers. 

“But can we see to march?” 
asks the commander. 

“Yes, I think we can,” re- 
plies the agent. “ Anyhow, 
anything is better than lying 
out here in the rain, and every 
little creek in the district will 
be in spate in a few hours. 
Listen to the river!” 

Through the gloom comes 
the angry murmur of the waters, 
sounding like the mutter of a 
distant crowd. The commander 
drags himself up and gives 
the necessary instructions. In 


twenty minutes the column has 
formed up in marching order. 
The political officer, with three 
of his Malay scouts, leads the 
way. 


Behind him come sixty 
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Sikhs in single file. A 7- 


pounder gun on a light car- 
riage follows. The bowed 
figures of the Chinese coolies 
stream away into the darkness, 
and a second body of Sikhs 
brings up the rear. The force 
crosses the river without mis- 
hap — nothing can make the 
men wetter than they are al- 
ready—and their leader follows 
a narrow track that runs down 
the valley. The rain continues 
to fall pitilessly ; every hollow 
through which the path passes 
is a pool of water, in which the 
men wade and wallow blindly. 
The political officer can hear 
the tramp of heavy feet on the 
sodden earth behind him, the 
creak of sword-belts, the jingle 
of accoutrements, the steady 
beat of the rain, the splashing 
of men through water, and an 
occasional involuntary ejacula- 
tion at some new misfortune or 
surprise. For the rest, the 
column is silent, and the Eng- 
lishman who is guiding it finds 
it hard to tell whether the 
men are straggling widely or 
keeping together as they ought 
to do. 

An hour passes, and the rain 
falls less heavily. The moon, 
albeit still obscured by clouds, 
gives out a watery light. To 
eyes already accustomed to the 
gloom it seems in comparison 
as clear as daylight. At the 
edge of some broken country 
the political agent halts. Look- 
ing backwards, he can see the 
line of the path showing through 
the low rhododendron scrub in 
detached fragments. At all 
points it is covered with men 
stumbling onwards in knots of 
three or four, all walking in 
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single file. Here and there 
they are glimpsed between the 
shrubs: sometimes only their 
heads are visible, again they 
are swallowed up by the under- 
wood. Over the brow of a 
low hill they straggle in fresh 
detachments; then the stream 
of men ceases; then a single 
Chinese coolie isoutlined against 
the sky-line; then there is an- 
other long gap. 

“The column is all over the 
place,” says the political officer 
to himself. “Do not suffer any 
man to go forward until I re- 
turn to thee,” he adds to one of 
his Malays, and then pushes 
his way back through the 
Sikhs to the rear of the column. 
He finds the gun coated thickly 
with mire, with one wheel of 
its carriage cocked in the air, 
and the other deep sunken in a 
pool of mud. The gunners are 
straining at it lustily, and it 
resists their efforts with a sulky 
obstinacy. The Chinese coolies, 
damp and depressed, with their 
wet pigtails in draggled knots, 
straggle down the road in an 
irregular line, covering more 
than half a mile. The Sikhs 
and the European officer who 
are shepherding the rear are 
working hard to hurry their 
charges forward. At last the 
column forms up again, the 
gun is taken to pieces and car- 
ried on the shoulders of the 
gunners, and the march is 
resumed. 

Through the dense scrub, 
over uneven ground, up small 
hills, down into the soaking 
valleys the column crawls, halt- 
ing now and again to re-form 
—slipping, sliding, splashing 
through mud and water, crush- 
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ing past bushes and trees, 
through drenching wastes of 
grass, plodding doggedly for- 
ward. Two hours before the 
dawn the political officer calls 
a halt once more. The broad 
stream of the Dong, swollen by 
the rain, stretches before him. 
He is on the brink of the usual 
ford ; but the waters are angry, 
and the place is obviously im- 
passable. He searches his 
memory for some other ford, 
and at last remembers several 
years before having crossed the 
river in flood-time at a point 
half a mile farther down-stream. 
Can he find that place after 
this lapse of time, and in the 
dark? He wonders; but the 
column must be across the 
stream before the day breaks 
or the game is lost. He asks 
the commander to keep his 
men where they are while he 
goes forward to explore. 

He slips into the darkness 
and is swallowed up by it, a 
couple of his Malays at his 
heels. Painfully he makes his 
way through the thick scrub 
which fringes the left bank of 
the stream. The rank bushes 
rise high above his head ; on his 
right hand the river growls and 
roars in angry spate; on its 
far side, a mile distant across 
the grazing-grounds, the rebel 
village which is the objective of 
the column is visible, a huddle 
of cocoanut-tops outlined against 
thesky. For all the white man 
knows the ford may be guarded 
by the enemy; but the dislike 
which all Malays have for a 
drenching makes him think that 
this is improbable. In any 
case there will be a gay little 
fight if only the force can get 
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across the river. He is in a 
tingle of expectation and hope, 
and the reaches of black water 
which sing their song of de- 
fiance in the gloom fret his 
nerves with impatience and 
suspense. Narrowly he watches 
the stream, seeking to recog- 
nise the point he only re- 
members vaguely, a place seen 
long ago, observed carelessly as 
a thing of slight importance, 
the discovery of which now 
means success wrenched from 
the jaws of a failure,—a failure 
which would make all the suf- 
fering and the labour farcical, 
the night-march, for which he 
alone is responsible, a dismal 
ineptitude. Suddenly he gives 
a grunt of satisfaction. He has 
found the place for which he is 
seeking. Will it prove to be 
passable? The bare uncer- 
tainty is maddening. 

At a point where the river 
takes a bold sweep to the left 
the bank runs out in a shelving 
sand-spit, now more than half 
‘submerged. Down this slope 
he walks and wades into the 
water. It is cold as ice, for the 
rain has fallen heavily in the 
neighbouring mountains, and as 
it rises from knees to waist, from 
waist to the centre of his chest, 
he gasps loudly. The current 
is tugging at him with mighty 
hands; his feet, ground into 
the shingle of the bed, are 
strangely buoyant, and with 
difficulty are kept in place; he 
is forced to shoulder the waters 
with all his might, like a man 
thrusting his way through a 
dense throng. More than once 
he is nearly washed away by 
the current, down the river 
into the impenetrable darkness, 
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which is shadowed by the 
jungle on the banks. He fights 
for his life to maintain his foot- 
ing, for, strong swimmer though 
he be, the river in spate would 
bear him a mile or so into the 
enemy’s country before he could 
win to the shore, and that 
would mean the certainty of an 
ugly death. He is personally 
known to every rebel in the 
land. It is their conviction that 
it is he who is warring with 
them. Oriental-like, they do 
not recognise the hand of the 
British Government. The man 
they know is their enemy. A 
price is set upon his head. 
The river seems to be in league 
with the rebels, to be fighting 
hard in the cause of those who 
have come and gone upon its 
banks for countless generations. 
The white man is sore spent 


when at last he reaches the 
shallows. He stands there 
shivering, a forlorn figure 


dripping with water, palsied § 


with cold, gathering his strength | 


for the return journey. 
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the raw hour before the dawn, § 
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of the night is around him: a § 
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lowest ebb. 


sense of 


strikes him suddenly; a full § 
knowledge of his insignificance, | 
of the paltry nature of the | 
miniature war in which he is § 
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races to interfere with the im- 
possible practices of their brown 
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white folk moving on their 
painful paths in Asia. 
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this from them but for an 
instant, and they are children 
crying in the dark. The full 
weight of the burden is pressing 
on them sorely ; the hopes for 
the realisation of which they 
strive, the hopes which nerve 
them to endure, vanish. Giant 
Despair holds them in his iron 
rip. 

The Englishman turns about 
and wades once more into the 
current. In a moment he is 
fighting for his life with the 
furious river. The struggle 
wakes his powers anew. He is 
no longer the despondent 
thinker of a few minutes ago; 
he is now a man of action, with 
something to fight with and 
overcome. As he flounders out 
of the shallows and rejoins his 
Malays he has no thought but 
for the work which lies before 
him. “Téhan!” (It will do!) 
he pants, and with the dawn- 
wind breathing chilly on his 
drenched clothing, he trots back 
to the waiting column. 

The men have formed up in 
close order during his short 
absence, and he guides them 
to the ford in a compact body. 
Then twenty burly Sikhs strip 
to the buff, and, joining hands, 
wade into mid-stream. Some 
of them lose their foothold and 
flounder under water, to be 
pulled up by their fellows 
coughing and spitting; but no 
one is washed away, and pres- 
ently a chain of men extends 
from bank to bank, forming a 
breakwater against which the 
spate charges impotently, roar- 
ing and chafing. Above this 
barrier a body of armed Sikhs 
cross to the farther side, there 
to guard the passage of the 
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column from the possibility 
of attack. Arms and ammu- 
nition are passed across, and 
next the frightened Chinese 
coolies, spluttering, protesting, 
jabbering, with their loads on 
their heads, and their legs 
swaying this way and that 
with the tug of the current, 
are bundled across amid the 
laughter of the Sikhs and 
Malays. Last of all comes the 
gun, remounted now upon its 
carriage, which is dragged 
through the river, running 
along its bed, with a wave 
of broken water to mark its 
passage, and a dozen gunners 
floundering ahead of it. 

** All across before the dawn, 
and not a load or a man lost!” 
says the commander through 
teeth which chatter with cold. 
“T call that a real good busi- 
ness !” 

“Yes,” says the political 
officer. “And now we'll make 
these beggars sit up!” 

The coolies and their loads 
are left with a small baggage- 
guard in a clump of jungle. 
The rest of the force, about 
eighty strong, splits up into 
three parties, the centre, with 
the gun, taking up a position 
about a hundred yards from 
the village, the others wheel- 
ing off to right and left to 
outflank the enemy and get 
as far to the rear of the place 
as may be possible. A faint 
tinge of greyish yellow is 
visible in the east, showing 
amid lowering masses of purple 
cloud. The dawn is beginning 
to break. From the scrub in 
which the men are posted in 
the front of the attack the 
village can be seen distinctly, 
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the thatched roofs within the 
stockade running in long ridges 
at right angles to the trunks 
of the clustering palm - trees. 
The cocks are crowing loudly ; 
a few sleepy fowls fly down 
from their perches with a faint 
rustling of feathers ; dogs whine 
dismally ; the door of a house 
opens, and a figure appears 
huddled to the chin in a bed- 
cloth, looking dreamily forth 
at the coming day. From a 
hut near at hand rises the 
sound of Muhammadan prayer 
chanted by a single voice in 
shrill falsetto. Then another 
door is hitched aside, and a 
woman, bearing a baby on her 
arm and a cluster of empty 
gourds in her other hand, 
climbs painfully down the steep 
stair-ladder. Two or three 
naked brats follow her, scram- 
bling earthwards in grotesque 
attitudes. 

At the sight the political 
officer swears aloud. “The 
place is crammed with women 
and children,” he says to the 
commander of the force. 

“Will the beggars give in 
if we call upon them to sur- 
render?” asks the latter. 

“Not they. They’ll bolt like 
rabbits if they find they are in 
too tight a place, and with all 
this thick jungle so close we 
shan’t really knock them if 
they don’t stand up to us.” 

The commander swears in 
his turn. “Then what shall I 
do?” he asks. 

The political officer knits his 
forehead into anxious puckers. 
Theoretically he holds the 
opinion that it is a mistake 
to introduce civilised practices, 
which the enemy can neither 
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be expected to understand nor 
appreciate, into warfare waged 
with a semi-barbarous people ; 
but theory and the real thing 
are ever far apart. One of the 
little naked creatures whimpers 
plaintively as it runs behind its 
mother, and its cry is borne to 
the agent on the still air of the 
morning. The word lies with 
him. The success of the little 
expedition may depend upon 
the attack being a complete 
surprise; but he knows that 
besides the women and children 
there are many in the rebel 
village who have no quarrel 
with the Government, who are 
merely following their chiefs 
from sheer force of habit, and 
who, even if they run away 
from the white men at first, 


will readily come in if once the § 


For r 


chiefs are put to flight. 
the sake of these innocent men 
and women is it not worth 


sacrificing a momentary suc- J 
cess; will not the more merci- | 
ful course, even though it mean § 
a blow to personal ambition, | 
prove in the end the better for § 
Again § 
the whimper of the child comes § 
to him, mingled with the soft § 
mother’s voice. 7 
He turns to the commander § 
with something like a groan. 
“It may be all wrong,” he § 
says, “but I must give them J 


the State he serves? 


tones of the 


a chance of coming in.” 

The noseless scout Jélayang 
is at his side, and he bids him 
go to the village. He tears a 


leaf from his pocket-book and & 
scribbles a few lines in sprawl- § 
from § 


ing Arabic characters 
right to left. 

“Give this to the chief,” he 
says, “and tell him from me 
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that he is in the hollow of our 
hands. That he is surrounded 
on all sides by the Govern- 
ment’s folk; that we have guns, 
rice-pots of fire (shells), and 
fiery blow-pipes. (rocket-tubes). 
If he will bow his head, he and 
all his people shall be pardoned. 
If he be obstinate, we will smite 
the village, and bid him make 
ready his breast against our 
attack. Go speedily, and bid 
him send me an answer in no 
longer a time than it takes to 
chew a quid of betel-nut.” 

Jélayang steps out of cover 
and strolls towards the village. 
The people are all afoot now, 
making their way down to the 
stream for the morning ablu- 
tions which they never omit, 
and a cluster of elders swaddled 
in clothes against the cold 
meets the scout at the gateway 
of the stockade. The white 
men squat on the ground smok- 
ing placidly, awaiting the re- 
turn of their messenger. 

Presently the ugly face of 
Jéliyang peeps through the 
brushwood. He squats deliber- 
ately before the white man, 
and a question is needed before 
he can be induced to speak. 
The calmness of Malays on 
such occasions is always irri- 
tating in its completeness. 

“ What does he say?” queries 
the white man. 

“He says, Tian, that he is 
afraid,” replies the scout. The 
frank manner in which Malays 
lay claim to a total absence of 
courage without extenuation or 
apology is often bewildering. 

“ Does he say nothing more?” 

“No, Téan, nothing more, 
only that he is afraid that 
perchance the white folk will 
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trap him. Therefore, being 
afraid, he will have no dealings 
with white people.” 

The white man leaps to his 
feet. ‘He won’t come in,” he 
cries almost exultingly. “I 
have done all I can, and now 
the show is in your hands, 
Kill and spare not!” 

Sharp words of command 
ring out. The gun is run into 
position nose forward, and a 
shell sings loudly on its way 
to the stockade. It bursts in 
the roof of a house, and a yell 
of defiance comes back in a 
thready cheer from the Malays 
in the village, mingled with the 
cries of women and little chil- 
dren. From twenty points in 
the line of the stockade little 
puffs of smoke leap out fiercely, 
and the bullets sing and whistle 
overhead. Some peck up the 
ground in front; others make 
splashes in the rice-swamps a 
couple of hundred yards to the 
rear. A rocket-tube is run out, 
and the dart from the “fiery 
blow - pipe” rushes forward 
hissing and screaming like a 
flying dragon of ancient story. 
A house bursts into flames. 
The gun drops shell after shell 
into the stockade, the bugle 
sounds the charge, and with a 
bass roar the Sikhs rush out 
of cover and tear across the 
swampy open which divides 
them from the village. Some 
few of their number get hope- 
lessly bogged; others flounder 
along unchecked by the knee- 
deep mire ; the white men lead, 
pistol in hand, roaring like their 
men. It is a moment worth 
living for. The rapid run for- 
ward, the sweep down the 
hill, through the swamps, up 
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the grass to the stockade, every 
stride taking them nearer to the 
enemy. As the line approaches 
the fire of the Malays slackens. 
“D—n it all, they’re bolting 
already!” yells the political 
officer as he flounders forward. 
The stockade is reached, pulled 
apart, hacked down, passed 
over as though it did not exist, 
and the place is empty! A few 
mangled bodies lie here and 
there sprawling grotesquely, 
yet looking impossibly small; 
a house is blazing with a roar 
of scarlet flames, and later 
charred bones are found among 
the ashes; the doors at the 
rear of the stockade are thrown 
wide ; a few stray shots sound 
from the heavy jungle behind 
the village, showing that the 
flanking parties are trying 
vainly to shoot down the fugi- 
tives; but the place itself is 
empty save for fowls and dogs, 
and the victory in a moment is 
felt to be farcical, absurd. 

Presently the flanking parties 
come in and make their reports. 
The jungle was too thick for 
much good to be done; a few 
runaways had been captured, 
some others have been shot; 
but the chief and most of his 
people have got away un- 
harmed. 

“ We've put the fear of death 
into them,” says the political 
officer, “‘and that is about all,” 
and his companions have noth- 
ing to add to this curt state- 
ment of fact. 

The next few days are spent 
in burning miles of villages; in 
impounding flocks of cattle; 
in writing the anger of the 
Government plainly on the 


place, so that even an illiterate 
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people may read it clearly. 
Meanwhile the political agent 
and his scouts are busy—they 
in hunting out the refugees and 
their families, he in accepting 
the submission of the minor 
chiefs, fixing fines, appointing 
new headmen, busily building 
up anew all that he has been 
at such pains to demolish. 

As he lies on his mat at the 
end of a long day smoking ‘and 
thinking, he is weary unto death. 
“Could anything have been 
more inglorious?”’ he asks the 
commander. “A few poor 
beggars killed, one or two with 
ugly wounds which will make 
them go halting all their days, 
a few insignificant natives pun- 
ished, and the real culprits 
suffered to escape with nothing 
worse than afright. It seems to 
me that this thicket-thumping 
business is now going to begin 
in real earnest. They will never 
stand up to us again in stock- 
ades, and we shall have to do 
all our fighting in dense jungle. 
And it will always be miserable, 
heart-breaking, squalid, ineffec- 
tive. A few dead to bury, a 
few wounded to patch, an 
enemy that you can’t see, that 
bolts before you can get a fair 
slap at him, lots of hardship, 
plenty of blame, not an atom of 
kudos, and the best you can 
look for, a quick death and a 
clean one! I tell you the game 
is played out. It does not do 
to think about it.” 

“Buck up,” says the com- 
mander. “I daresay it will 
pan out all right in the end.” 

“Yes, if there be an end,” 
replies the political officer 
grimly. 


The commander eyes him 
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queerly. ‘“What’s the matter 
with you?” he asks. “You 
aren't a bit like yourself.” 

“There you're wrong. It is 
because I am like myself that 
I feel all this. When there’s 
work to do, while there is some- 
thing to interest or excite me, I 
am as right as a trivet. It is 
when I lie off and think, when 
I forecast the future, when I 
see all the miserable business 
that is still before us, that I 
squirm. Don’t think that I’m 
funking it. When the thing 
has to be put through I shall 
manage it somehow. But it 
will be a weary while before 
weve finished. And, Lord 
help them! think of all the 
suffering that will be exacted 
before the end—the righteous 
end, mind you—is attained. I 
tell you that it makes me sick. 
As I said before, it won’t bear 
thinking about.” 
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He speaks truly. A man to 
go bush-whacking with a light 
heart should have no insight, 
no sympathy, no imagination. 
The political agent has all three. 
Also he loves the folk against 
whom he is warring, — loves 
them, has served them in the 
past, will labour to redeem them 
in the future. To him their 
sufferings, brought upon them 
by their own folly, their own 
ill-doing, are things very real. 
It is his duty to increase the 
heavy measure of their troubles ; 
he knows that by doing so 
relentlessly the wished-for peace 
will come more speedily. But 
they are his own people, among 
whom he has lived for years, 
and he suffers with them in 
spirit, groaning over the neces- 
sity which drives him to perse- 
cute them. It is an impossible 
frame of mind, and one that 
makes his days bitter to him. 


(To be continued.) 
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[Ir is greatly to be regretted that Sir John Mowbray did not 
live to finish his parliamentary reminiscences, the earlier chapters 
of which were published in ‘Maga’ (July 1898, February 1899). 
He left behind him, however, notes and rough MSS., and from 
these and his letters, edited by his daughter, the following pages 


have been compiled.—Ep. B. M.| 


THE Parliament which had 
gathered over the grave of 
Lord Palmerston met first for 
despatch of business on Febru- 
ary 1, 1866. For the first 
time since the Prince Consort’s 
death, the Queen opened it in 
person. I find the following 
account in a letter of February 
7, 1866 :— 


“Tt was a real comfort to see 
London itself again yesterday, Life 
Guards moving about, and all astir to 
see the Queen as in former days. I 
managed to see her fairly well at in- 
tervals in the House of Lords ; but I 
did not hear one word of the Speech 
which was read by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. It was a regular scramble 
getting in. The Speaker got his 
robes entangled in the crowd ; Glad- 
stone was altogether jostled out of 
his place, and never got into the 
House of Lords at all. Hardy was 
carried in against his will, and rather 
bruised besides. The Queen looked 
remarkably well. We had rather a 
damaging night for the Government 
in both Houses, although they had 
nothing but Cattle Plague. I sup- 
pose we shall have a_ succession 
of squalls, and many people think 
they will break up; but it is rather 
too early yet with a new House of 
Commons to form any idea as to the 
turn things will take.” 


The change of situation 
was striking in both Houses, 


Earl Russell appeared as peer- 
Premier (a combination familiar 
enough to those who had been 
led by Earl Grey and Viscount 
Melbourne, although now ab- 
horrent to the modern democ- 
racy of Mr Labouchere): not 
the glorious John of 1831, speak- 
ing as the champion of a nation 
and casting scorn on the “ whis- 
pers of a faction,” but a sub- 
dued and attenuated present- 
ment of his former self; con- 
fronted on the Opposition bench 
by his old colleague, then Mr 
Stanley, now Lord Derby— 
still the Rupert of debate, with 
the fun and mischief of “all 
Kton in the boy,” and all the 
fire and animation of the gladi- 
ator who had encountered and 
worsted the great O’Connell. 
In the Lower House the placid 
and serene atmosphere inspired 
by the genial Palmerston had 
passed away, and the new 
Leader appeared transformed 
and “unmuzzled.” 

Mr Gladstone introduced his 
Reform Bill on March 12, and 
the debates on the measure 
were enlivened by the Homeric 
combats between Mr Gladstone 
and Mr Lowe on the Trojan 
horse. Mr Gladstone said, on 
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March 12: “We cannot look, 
and we hope no’ man will look, 
upon it as upon some Trojan 
horse approaching the walls of 
the Sacred City, and filled with 
armed men bent upon ruin, 
plunder, and collapse. We 
cannot join in comparing it 
with that monstrum infelix,— 
we cannot say— 


‘¢ ¢Scandit fatalis machina muros, 
Feta armis: . . . medizque minans 
illabitur urbi.’” 


Lowe (13th March) said that 
Gladstone, not finding in his 
large classical répertoire any 
quotation that would exactly 
describe the state of perfect 
bliss to which his bill would 
introduce us, was induced to 
take the exact contrary and 
make a quotation to show us 
what his bill was not. 


‘¢¢Scandit fatalis machina muros, 
Feeta armis,’ 


he exclaimed; and ‘that,’ he 
added, ‘is not my bill.’ Well, 
that was not a very apt quota- 
tion, but there was a curious 
felicity about it, which he 
little dreams of. This is the 
fifth Reform Bill which has 
been brought in since 1851. 
Now, just attend to the sequel 
of the passage quoted by the 
right hon. gentleman. I am 
no believer in Sortes Virgiliane, 
and the House will see why in 
a@ moment. 
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‘¢*Q Divim domus Ilium, et in- 
clyta bello 
Meenia Dardanidum! quater ipso in 
limine port 
Substitit, atque utero sonitum quater 
arma dedere.’ 


“ But that is not all— 


‘* ¢TInstamus tamen immemores, cecique 
furore 

Et monstrum infelix sacrata sistimus 
arce,’” 1 


On the second reading of the 
bill, on April 12, Mr Gladstone 
returned to the charge on his 
Trojan horse, and, after quot- 
ing again Mr Lowe’s quotation, 
accused him of denouncing the 
whole working-class community 
by calling them a “monstrum 
infelix,” an ill-starred monster. 

Mr Lowe, not to be outdone, 
replied once more: “There is 
happily one common ground 
left to me and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and that is 
the Second Book of the Aineid 
of Virgil. My right hon. friend, 
like the moth which has singed 
its wings in the candle, has 
returned again to the poor old 
Trojan horse, and I shall, with 
the permission of the House, 
give them one more excerpt 
from the history of that noble 
beast, first promising that I 
shall then turn him out to 
grass. The passage contains a 
description not only of the in- 
vading army of which we have 
heard so much, but also a 
slight sketch of its general— 





1 Conington translates these lines :— 


‘* So climbs our wall that shape of doom 
With battle quickening inits womb; .. . 
It comes, and glancing terror down 
Sweeps through the bosom of the town. 

O Iliun, city of my love! 
O warlike home of powers above ! 





Four times ’twas on the threshold stayed, 
Four times the armour clashed and brayed ; 
Yet on we press with passion blind, 

All forethought blotted from our mind, 

Till the dread monster we instal 
Within the temple’s tower-built wall,” 
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‘** Arduus armatos mediis in mcenibus 
adstans 

Fundit equus, victorque Sinon incendia 
miscet 

Insultans : portis 
adsunt, 

Millia quot magnis nunquam venere 
Mycenis.’” ! 


alii bipatentibus 


The attitude of Mr Gladstone 
to the House of Commons at 
this time was, to say the least, 
not conciliatory, and the term 
“insulting Sinon” was gener- 
ally accepted as a_ personal 
allusion to the leader of the 
House, the general of the in- 
vading army. But, as luck 
would have it, there was in the 
House at the time a Mr Synan, 
the member for Limerick 
County, and to his name, 
through no fault of his own, 
became attached the oppro- 
brious epithet. 

The second reading of the 
bill was carried on the 27th 
April by the narrow majority 
of 5 (518 to 313), the Govern- 
ment having promised, before 
going into Committee, to lay 
their scheme for redistribution 
before the House. 

The question of the extension 
of the franchise was only a part 
of the great subject of parlia- 
mentary reform with which the 
other and not less important 
question of the redistribution of 
seats has always been associated. 
It was so in the great Reform 
Act of 1832; in the various 
bills introduced, by Lord John 
Russell in 1852, by Lord Aber- 
deen in 1854, by Lord Derby in 
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1859, by Lord Palmerston in 
1860, and again in 1884, when 
the latest extension of the fran- 
chise was granted. 

Mr Gladstone accordingly in- 
troduced his Redistribution Bill 
on May 7, and the struggle on 
the two bills continued during 
May and June, until the 
Government was beaten on 
June 18 by a majority of 11, 
or 315 to 304, on Lord Dun- 
kellin’s amendment to substitute 
rating for rental. 

On the following day Lord 
Russell and Mr Gladstone an- 
nounced that in consequence of 
the vote the Government had 
communicated with the Queen 
at Balmoral, and that Parlia- 
ment would be adjourned till 
the following Monday, June 
25; and on June 26 they an- 
nounced that the Government 
had resigned, and that the 
Queen had accepted their res- 
ignation. 

After negotiations with the 
Adullamites and some of the 
Whigs, Lord Derby formed an 
entirely Conservative adminis- 
tration ; and on July 3 I received 
the following letter from Lord 


Derby :— 


“T have bad much pleasure in sub- 
mitting to the Queen your appoint- 
ment to your former office of Judge- 
Advocate, of which her Majesty has 
been pleased to signify her approval. 
— Yours faithfully, Derby.” 


On July 6 we went to 
Windsor; but the ceremony 
of swearing in was sadly 





1 In other words :— 


‘* The fatal horse pours forth the human tide, 
Insulting Sinon flings his firebrands wide, 
The gates are burst, the ancient rampart falls, 


And swarming millions climb its crumbling walls.” 
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changed from the bright scene 
of April 6, 1858. Then the 
Sovereign held her Council in 
a grand room, seated at the 
head of the table, with all 
her councillors on either side; 
now we were received in a 
small ante-room with one win- 
dow—the Queen standing with 
her back to it, the Prince of 
Wales on her right, and three 
councillors to make a quorum. 
Each individual came in for 
a moment, knelt down, and 
kissed the hand of his Sover- 
eign, and backed out with 
all possible speed. 

On July 7 Lissued my address, 
and on Wednesday, July 11, 
I was re-elected without any 
opposition. My supporters at 
Durham were anxious to ex- 
press their confidence in Lord 
Derby’s Government and their 
satisfaction in my reappoint- 
ment, and made arrangements 
for a great dinner in my honour, 
which took place on January 
15, 1867. It is described in a 
letter to my mother :— 


“ Jan. 16, 1867.—I know you will 
rejoice to hear that all went off as 
well as possible. Such snow I never 
saw in my life, yet not more than 
20 people (if so many) fell off. I 
believe we dined exactly 239 (250 
being laid for). People came from 
all parts of the county. Two or three 
carriages with four horses from Sun- 
derland. The Duke of Marlborough 
made an excellent speech.” 


* * * * 


There are not, unfortunately, 
any notes by my father on the 
Reform Bill of 1867, and there 
are few allusions to it in 
letters; but I find these com- 
ments on Mr Disraeli’s speech 
introducing the Resolutions, 
February 12, 1867 :— 
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“T think the position of the Gov- 
ernment improved by last night. Of 
course there are plenty of adverse 
criticisms, and it is easy to find fault ; 
but I am not so much disposed to be 
severe on Dizzy’s speech. The object 
is to gain time, and every week 
strengthens the Government : it does 
not delay the settlement, and I quite 
think that there is a chance of the 
Resolutions proving the basis of a 
measure which will pass, and if so, 
will be a credit to the Government. 
At any rate, Gladstone was puzzled 
how to meet it, and the House seem 
disposed to let us settle it. 

“The demonstration of yesterday 
was a very poor affair, both as re- 
gards numbers and organisation, com- 
pared to that of December 3. On 
December 3 I went through St 
James’s Park and mixed amongst 
the crowds, and when I saw the 
orderly and respectable demeanour 
of the men who were there, I could 
not but draw in my mind a striking 
contrast between those crowds and 
the angry mobs whom thirty - five 
years ago, when a schoolboy at West- 
minster, I saw assembled in Palace 
Yard, to intimidate the Parliament 
of that day. Why is this? I believe 
it is because there are no very great 
and real grievances, because there is 
no longer that alienation of classes, 
because there is in this country a 
great sympathy between rich and 
poor. I utterly repudiate the idea 
that the Liberal party are entitled to 
claim a monopoly of interest in the 
working classes.” 


On April 8 the Reform Bill 
went into Committee. Mr 
Coleridge (afterwards Lord 
Coleridge) had given notice of 
an instruction with regard to 
rating, the greater part of 
which was withdrawn. 


* April 9.—We have not had such 
a scene since the memorable 21st of 
May 1858—a scene never to be for- 
gotten. I had always predicted that 


the affair would blow up somehow in 
some way, and expected the dénodiment 
to come about Thursday ; but I had 
no expectation of so sudden a collapse. 
The mortification to Gladstone must 
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be most bitter. I do trust now that 
there is a prospect of comparative 
peace during the session, so that we 
may pass our Reform Bill, and that 
we may have another autumn in 
which to enjoy office; but I don’t 
calculate on anything.” 


On April 11 and 12 came 
the great struggle on house- 
hold suffrage and the compound 
householder, and the Govern- 
ment proposal was carried on 


April 12 by 310 to 289. 


“April 13.—Our decisive victory 
last night makes me a happy man. 
I was sorry when Monday's motion 
went off without a division. It is 
now clear that if we had 21 majority 
last night it would have been 50 on 
Coleridge’s motion; so I think we 
are safe from a dissolution. After 
all the anxiety of Wednesday and 
Thursday, to-day is such a relief. On 
Thursday we were sure to be beaten, 
and I had written my address to my 
constituents.” 


On July 22 the Reform Bill 
was introduced into the House 
of Lords. 


“July 23, 1867.—Yesterday was 
quite an historic night, and very 
interesting to me. Thirty-five years 
had passed since I had been present 
in the House of Lords on the second 
reading of a Reform Bill. The con- 
trast was very remarkable. The old 
plain building with no ornament but 
the tapestry of the Armada was gone, 
and there was a splendid, highly 
decorated medieval hall. The leaders 
of the two opposite parties, Lord 
Derby and Lord Russell, had been 
members of the same Cabinet in 
1832, and were ranged on opposite 
sides in 1867. The two great surviv- 
ing gladiators of that day, the Whig 
Lord Chancellor Lord Brougham, and 
a Tory bishop, Henry of Exeter, were 
‘conspicuous by theirabsence.’ There 
was @ Duke of Wellington—not the 
Duke : he came to vote for the bill. 
Lord Grey, too, was there; but he was 
a very different man from the [fine 
noble-looking Prime Minister of ’32, 
and, curiously enough, he came against 
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the bill: so he and the Duke of 
Wellington had changed places. 
There was a Lord Eldon—not old 
Eldon, but his great-grandson ; there 
was Lord Ellenborough, an uncom- 
promising opponent of the bill of 
67 as he had been of that of ’32; 
and Lord Shaftesbury, who as Lord 
Ashley had fought the last great 
contested election against the bill of 
32, came to oppose the bill of '67. 
The same opinions as Lord Carnar- 
von had held in ’382 were ably 
maintained by his grandson in ’67. 
Royal dukes were not so many: 
there was a Prince of Wales and a 
Duke of Cambridge ; but the Dukes 
of Cumberland, Sussex, and Glouces- 
ter had no representatives. Close to 
me on the steps of the Throne were 
two prominent members of the Legis- 
lature who in ’32 had been _pro- 
minent members of the Oxford De- 
bating Society: Mr Gladstone the 
Tory orator of ’32 become the 
Radical of ’67, and Mr Lowe the 
Radical of ’32 become the ultra- 
Conservative of ’67. Outside, Pal- 
ace Yard was tranquil and deserted ; 
inside, the debate was languid, save 
when a few enthusiastic Tory peer- 
esses cheered Lord Carnarvon. I 
don’t think that the debate sustained 
the character of the assembly.” 


I can find no letters or notes 
by my father on the remainder 
of the session. On February 
25, 1868, Lord Derby’s resigna- 
tion was announced, and Mr 
Disraeli became Prime Minister. 
He wrote to my father :— 


**10 Downine STREET, 
March 3, 1868. 


“Dear Mowsray,—I hope you 
will do me the favour of filling in 
the new Administration the office 
which you held under the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby. Our great 
friend much wishes that we should 
all keep together.— Yours very faith- 


Private. 


fully, B. Disratti.” 
Pressure of work kept my 
father from writing many 


letters at this time; and of the 
desperate fight on the Resolu- 
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tions on the Irish Church I can 
find no account. 

A contest for Durham, the 
first since his original election, 
was impending, and on June 
29 he issued an address to “The 
old and new Electors of the 
City of Durham,” stating his 
intention of coming forward 
once more to claim their suf- 
frages; but before the time 
arrived for him to do so, cir- 
cumstances had altered, and he 
had decided to relinquish the 
seat which he had held for six- 
teen years, and to fight for the 
representation of his own Uni- 
versity. He felt the honour of 
the call, but left his old seat 
with regret. For some months 
Sir William Heathcote’s health 
had been failing, and when he 
decided to retire from Parlia- 
ment, the chairman of Mr 
Hardy’s committee in 1865, who 
had organised the victory over 
Mr Gladstone, seemed the most 
fitting person to sit as Mr 
Hardy’s colleague in 1868. In 
October a committee was formed 
in Oxford, and the contest be- 
gan—a contest referred to by 
the ‘Times’ in October 22 as 
“second only to the interests 
of Mr Gladstone’s Lancashire 
election.” Sir Roundell Palmer 
was a formidable opponent, and 
the daily letters to my grand- 
mother written during the con- 
test reflect the fluctuations of 
hopes and fears from day to 
day. On November 11, Sir 
Roundell Palmer retired :— 


“ November 12.—The paper will 
have informed you of the joyous 
hews which ‘the morrow of S. Mar- 
tin,’ henceforth a memorable day in 
the household calendar, has brought 
to the M.P. elect ! 


I did not expect 
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it to-day, although on Monday I was 
prepared for it; but I thought they 
had made their arrangements for 
going to the poll. And now arises 
the serious thought which has been 
pressing on me for many days past, 
how very much the honour is beyond 
anything that I could venture to 
dream of, and how serious the respon- 
sibility which will devolve on me in 
my new sphere of action. I only hope 
and pray that as God has been pleased 
to call me to such a post He may give 
me grace and strength to do my duty 
to the Church and University. 

“ November 30.—We have been call- 
ing on Sir Roundell Palmer’s daugh- 
ters, and there has been a pleasant 
little interchange of amiable senti- 
ments between the ladies. The Ch. 
Ch. bells have rung merrily in honour 
of the new Ch. Ch. burgess,—they 
say the first time since the days of 
Sir R. Inglis. Gladstone, although a 
Ch. Ch. man, did not come in as a Ch. 
Ch. member. We have been at the 
Union, and have had the old journals 
down and looked at those which were 
kept by the rt. honble. member for 
Greenwich when he was secretary, as 
well as by Mr Cornish when he was 
secretary.” 


When once the contest was 
over there were no longer sup- 
porters and opponents — only 
constituents. With Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer he resumed his old 
friendship, and on March 10, 
1869, he writes :— 


“Coming out with Walpole we met 
Roundell Palmer. He first passed 
me without speaking, then seemed to 
recollect himself and said, ‘Oh, Mow- 
bray, I don’t think we have met 
since’— shook hands warmly and 
kindly, and moved off rapidly.” 


In connection with the con- 
test, it is pleasant to recall that 
the last speech which my father 
made was at the opening of the 
new buildings of the Wellington 
Club at Reading, of which he 
was president, on December 19, 
1898. The ceremony was per- 
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formed by the Earl of Selborne, 
the son of his old opponent, 
who was the principal guest at 
the luncheon which followed, 
at which my father presided. 
Two other letters, dated 
March 1869, may be quoted :— 


“ Varch 2, 1869.—We had a mar- 
vellous speech last night of three 
hours and twenty minutes from W. 
E. G., I should think as remarkable 
as any he ever made, but it almost 
takes away one’s breath to have such 
sweeping schemes quietly propounded. 
If all this is to be done as a matter 
of course, I really don’t know what 
institution is safe. To-morrow I 
think of sleeping in town, as I am 
steward of a dinner to be given to 
Lord George Hamilton.” 

“March 4.—We had the fun of 
being in a majority of 3 before din- 
ner yesterday, which gave a zest to 
the entertainment, which was very 
successful. George Hamilton, who is a 
remarkably clever young fellow, made 
a first-rate speech: nothing could 
have been better done. In fact, I 
don’t know such good young fellows 
as the Marquis and his henion 
Claud and George. The eldest 
brother was Chairman of my Lon- 
don Committee. I made a speech, 
as you will see, which was very well 
received, but it came very late.” 


With respect to the threat- 
ened quarrel between the 
Houses on the amendments 
to the Irish Church Bill, he 
wrote :— 


“July 23, 1869.— After I wrote 
yesterday I found that the good 
sense of Lords Granville, Clarendon, 
&c., has prevailed over the madness 
of the Prime Minister, and that we 
were saved all the worry and danger 
of the crisis. I was in the Lords 
and heard it out, and I am inex- 
pressibly thankful for the result. I 
deplore the bill; but, if the Irish 
Church was to be disestablished (and 
that, I think, was decided by the 
nation at the election, and confirmed 
by the Lords on the second reading), 
then I don’t want a constitutional 
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crisis for the sake of £100,000 more 
or less. As it is, the substantial 
victory is with the Lords: they 
maintained the amendment which 
they carried on Tuesday, and they 
have secured many pecuniary advan- 
tages to the Church. As is the case 
in all compromises, one hears various 
opinions ; some of our ultra men are 
discontented. But I am glad to say 
the Rads. are furious. Gladstone 
showed his sense of defeat and mor- 
tification so much as to shut himself 
up and be ill yesterday. As it is, 
I think, as R. Palmer (with whom 
I was again in the most confidential 
chat yesterday) said, it is a settle- 
ment at which all good men will 
rejoice, and all bad men be angry.” 


On the Bishops’ Resignation 
Bill he writes :— 


“Aug. 6, 1869.— Gladstone was 
quite genial and pleasant—as Hope 
remarked, he was the Gladstone of 
twenty years ago, and was quite 
unlike his present self. I believe 
he was really happy to do one good 
thing among all his mischief.” 


On Lord Derby’s death, in 
October 1869, the University 
of Oxford chose Lord Salisbury 
to succeed as Chancellor, and 
his installation at Hatfield is 
described by my father in 


this letter to his mother, on 
November 24 :— 


“Nothing could be more magni- 
ficent than all the accompaniments of 
the ceremonial of yesterday. We 
met at King’s Cross a little before 
five o'clock. Six carriages were in 
waiting for us at Hatfield Station at 
5.42. Hardy and I came up in one 
with the Bishops of Oxford and Roch- 
ester. We found rather a large 
party in the house. 
Salisbury and nearly all the children 
were in the room where we were re- 
ceived. 
Lady Heathcote, Beresford Hope and 


Lady Mildred, Lady Alderson and . 
two daughters, and Richmond (the § 


R.A.) We had tea and so forth, and 
then went to our rooms to robe. As- 


sembling in the library, we formed a FJ 
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Lord and Lady § 


Lord Chelmsford, Sir W. and a 
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procession to a long gallery. The 
Vice-Chancellor, preceded by the three 
University bedels with their maces, 
then the doctors and the proctors, 
Earl Bathurst and myself, and the 
other M.A.’s. The gallery is 166 
feet long; it was arranged in the 
centre like the Convocation House. 
A grand chair of state and a table in 
front, a smaller chair on the right, 
two chairs on either side for the 
proctors, and a chair and table for 
the registrar, and chairs down on 
each side for the members of the Con- 
vocation. The family were ina large 
sort of wing opening out of the gal- 
lery, and the servants at the other 
end of it. The Vice-Chancellor took 
the chair, opened the Convocation, 
and sent the bedels to conduct the 
Chancellor in. He was brought into 
Convocation, and the Vice-Chancellor 
placed him in the chair, the registrar 
having first read the deed of election. 
The public orator made rather a long 
speech, lamenting the loss the Uni- 
versity had sustained by the death of 
Lord Derby and congratulating the 
Chancellor. The Vice-Chancellor made 
a congratulatory speech, and then Lord 
Salisbury replied in a very neat speech 
and good specimen of Latinity. Then 
we had a sumptuous banquet to about 
forty in a grand old hall. It is a 
wonderful house. We had service this 
morning in chapel at 9.30, and I came 
up with the party at 11.55.” 

“ Dec, 14.—I have had a most de- 
lightful visit at Oxford. We had a 
very pleasant dinner - party of 43. 
Last year there was a little con- 
straint, because the senior censor 
and many of the party had been 
among my opponents. Of course it 
was only felt but not expressed But 
this year when I responded for Christ 
Church I was very cordially greeted, 
and my speech told well upon all, 
Liberals as well as Conservatives. I 
adjourned at ten to the Deanery, 
where we had such a beautiful suc- 
cession of tableaux by the Miss 
Liddells and others, and did not 
break up until twelve. I do so enjoy 
my visits at Oxford, and I suppose it 
makes me look young, as Mrs Liddell 
told me the Dean’s sister took me for 
my son!” 


There are no letters at all 
VOL. CLXVII.—NO. MXI. 
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about the Education Act of 
1870. My father had held the 
unpaid post at the Ecclesiastical 
Commission whilst in office in 
1866 to 1868. In April 1871 he 
received from Archbishop Tait 
the offer of the post of Church 
Estates Commissioner, which 
he accepted, and retained until 
1892. It may not be out of 
place here to say a word or two 
about the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, on which my father worked 
for so many years. He has 
spoken of his early friendship 
with Archbishop Tait, and it 
was a great pleasure to him to 
be associated for so long in 
after -life with one for whose 
character he had the greatest 
respect and regard, and whose 
statesmanship commanded his 
highest admiration. He often 
spoke of Tait as the “ greatest 
Archbishop since Tillotson.” 
He knew Archbishop Benson 
well both at Lincoln and at 
Truro, and when resigning the 
Commissionership in 1892 he 
regretted more than anything 
else the constant intercourse 
with the present Archbishop, 
then Bishop of London, whose 
sterling qualities had won his 
respect and affection. 

The work on the Commission 
entailed constant attendance 
during the greater part of the 
year and quite endless corre- 
spondence, and my father at- 
tended the Thursday Boards so 
regularly that I do not think 
he missed one (save through 
illness), except when he went to 
South Shields in June 1890 to 
open a park there. 

After an attack of rheumat- 
ism in November 1890, my 
father found the cold journeys 
Cc 
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to town during the winter very 
trying; so after considerable 
hesitation he decided that the 
time had come for him to give 
up the hard work of the Com- 
mission, and on December 1, 
1892, he took leave of his col- 
leagues. There was a large 
gathering of bishops, and of 
members of the Commission, 
including the Home Secretary, 
Mr Asquith, and Mr G. Leveson 
Gower (Controller of the House- 
hold), the unpaid Commissioner 
of the time. My father felt 
very deeply all the kind words 
spoken on the occasion, and the 
letters which he received. He 
wrote with respect to them :— 


“T have thanked the Archbishop 
for his charming letter, but it really 
is too kind and quite painful to 
receive, for I have done nothing but 
what any man with a clear head and 
tolerable ability might have done.” 


I have put all these notes 
about the Commission together, 
and must return to earlier years 
for parliamentary reminiscen- 
ces; but first I may quote two 
letters describing a two days’ 
visit to Paris which my father 
made in July 1871 :— 


Paris, July 9. 

**T cannot tell you how much I am 
enjoying my holiday. I had a most 
perfect crossing, and reached Paris to 
the minute. I was due at 7.50, and 
I was in my cab and out of the 
station at 7.51, which being 7.41 
English reckoning, made me feel that 
I had gained time. We saw Prussians 
keeping guard at the railway station 
at Amiens and one other place, lots 
of military waggons about, otherwise 
small traces of the war—except in 
one place where the line had been 
broken, and they had constructed a 
temporary wooden bridge. As I 
drove from the station I saw scarcely 
a trace of the mischief done until I 
saw the Place Vendome so desolate, 
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with all but the base of the column 
gone. I came to Meurice’s, not liking 
to go to the Grand, as it was a hospital 
during the siege. I found it very 
empty ; indeed I have only met one 
Englishman whom I know, Admiral 
Duncombe. I soon dressed, and I 
never rested until after 9 p.m. In 
fact I believe the old gentleman of 
fifty-six was just as active as the 
young man of twenty-two when he 
first came into Paris on a fine June 
morning in 1837. The day was 
perfection—hot, clear, bright, and 
sunny. It is a most wonderful 
sight. There must have been a 
great deal of most diabolical thought 
and ingenuity in providing materials, 
for never was destruction so complete. 
The Hotel de Ville is thoroughly 
done for: it is a most striking ruin, 
but nothing can be rebuilt. The old 
portion of the Tuileries is the same, 
only the new portion built by the 
Emperor seems to have resisted the 
elements better. A great number of 
the public offices and official residences 
of Ministers and a great many private 
houses through the Rue Rivoli are 
utter wrecks. No church seems to 
have suffered. I believe there is one, 
but I have not been there. Notre 
Dame is unhurt. The Sainte Chapelle 
escaped by a miracle, for the Palais 
de Justice, in the centre of which it 
stands, was burned in the most com- 
plete way. I had a glorious view 
from the top of the Tower of Notre 
Dame. In the afternoon I went to 
St Cloud. I went by road by Passy, 
and everywhere the ruined houses 
told tales of the Prussian siege. St 
Cloud is the most desolate ruin you 
can imagine: three years ago when 
I was there it was all bright and 
glorious. Napoleon and Eugénie were 
residing there, and there was a great 
Sunday fair. Now it is annihilated ! 
No one clears the ruins, as they have 
done to some extent in Paris; the 
beautiful trim gardens have been un- 
touched all the year. The orange- 
trees were burnt standing: there 
they stand in their boxes, which are 
unburnt! I never saw anything so 
melancholy. The view from it was 
superb, and carried one over the 
history of the siege. Forts Bicétre, 
Vanves, Issy, Montrouge, &c., all 
familiar spots in sight. I came back 
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by the Seine and dined at the Grand 
Hotel—a large party, and as splendid 
as ever. The Emperor is gone every- 
where, the Comte de Chambord and 
the Orleans princes are in the 
windows. Ordinary Paris seems 
nearly as busy as ever, cabs and 
omnibuses in profusion, few private 
carriages ; but the whole aspect is 
more like itself than I expected, and 
they clean and repair and rebuild so 
rapidly that those who do not come 
soon will see little. 
* July 11. 

“T hope you duly received my 
letter written in Paris. I reached 
the cliffs of Dover all right this 
morning at 4.30, and was in Onslow 
Gardens by 7.30. I had a short turn 
into bed, and then we had Ear! Stan- 
hope, the Dean of Ch. Ch., Gathorne 
Hardy, and Wilson Patten at break- 
fast at 10. Lord Salisbury was pre- 
vented from coming after accepting, 
and Sir M. Hicks-Beach forgot his 
engagement. I have most thoroughly 
enjoyed an open-air life for three days 
and four nights. I went to Meudon, 
Versailles, and Fort Valérien, as well 
as the other places, and did a great 
deal in a limited time. I am so glad 
to have been. I have been longing 
to go for six months past. I am 
heartily Imperialist. They are prop- 
erly punished for getting rid of the 
best sovereign they have had. No 
gold, little gas, passports back, all 
kinds of retrograde things; but I 
see no chance whatever of the re- 
storation of the Empire. I am quite 
surprised how fresh I am to-day, but 
the trip has taken one quite out of 
oneself.” 


After the general election of 
1874 Colonel Wilson Patten 
was created Lord Winmarleigh, 
and the post of Chairman of 
the Committees of Standing 
Orders and Selection became 
vacant. To that post my 
father succeeded, having been 
a member of both committees 
since 1863, and from that time 
until February 1899 he re- 
mained chairman of these two 
important committees. At the 
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commencement of each session 
those who follow closely the 
work of the House of Commons 
will note such a paragraph as 
the following, which always 
appears at the beginning of 
each session :— 


“« Feb, 14, 1899.—Ordered that the 
Select, Committee on Standing Orders 
do consist of 18 members. Mr Buch- 
anan, Sir Wm. Coddington, Mr John 
Edward Ellis, Sir Thomas Esmonde, 
Mr Halsey, Mr Humphreys Owen, 
Mr James Lowther, Sir John Lub- 
bock, Sir John Mowbray, Mr Wm. 
Redmond, Sir Mark Stewart, and 
Mr Whitmore were accordingly nom- 
inated members of the committee.” 


Selection :— 

“Ordered that the Committee of 
Selection do consist of 11 members. 
Mr Sydney Buxton, Sir John Dor- 
ington, Sir W. Hart Dyke, Dr Far- 
quharson, Mr Halsey, Mr Justin 
M‘Carthy, Mr Albert Spicer, Mr 
Philip Stanhope, Mr Wharton, Mr 
Wodehouse, and the Chairman of 
Select Committee on Standing Orders 
were accordingly nominated members 
of committee.” 


It may be noticed as a curious 
fact that Sir John Mowbray’s 
name does not appear in this 
second list. 'The Committee on 
Standing Orders in theory select 
their own chairman from among 
their own members, and the 
person so selected becomes ex 
officio chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Selection. Practi- 
cally, the person to be chosen 
as chairman of both commit- 
tees is designated by the leader 
of the House before the com- 
mittees are nominated. At the 
opening of the session of 1899 
Sir John would have been glad 
to have been relieved of the 
burden of the Committee on 
Standing Orders, but by the 
Standing Orders themselves 
the two offices were inseparable. 
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Probably of the few who read 
or notice so much, still fewer 
realise in any measure what an 
important part in the working 
of the House is done by these 
bodies which meet every Tues- 
day and Friday afternoon dur- 
ing the session. 

The Standing Orders Com- 
mittee was in former days con- 
sidered the more important, 
and to it are referred all bills 
which are found by the Exam- 
iners of Bills to have omitted 
to comply with the Standing 
Orders of the House of Com- 
mons with respect to Private 
Bill Legislation. The work is 
mostly technical, and the ir- 
regularities are usually in re- 
spect of either the time when 
the bills were deposited by the 
promoters of railway, canal, 
and other bills of the kind, or 
inaccuracies in the plans of 
the railways, &c., or the way 
in which the bills have been 
drawn. The committee has to 
decide whether the irregulari- 
ties complained of can be ex- 
cused by circumstances, or whe- 
ther they are intentional. and 
wilful or of a grave nature, and 
to consider whether or not the 
Standing Orders may be dis- 
pensed with. If the Standing 
Orders Committee decide that 
the Standing Orders should not 
be dispensed with, a report to 
that effect is made to the 
House, and the bill is lost for 
the session. 

The chairmanship of the 
Committee of Selection is now 
much more important, and the 
duties have grown year by year 
until the chairman and the 
committee do an amount of 
work of which the world out- 
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side parliamentary circles is 
quite ignorant,— work which 
requires a skilled knowledge 
of the House, of its rules, and 
of the capacities and qualities of 
almost every member, together 
with judgment, great tact, and 
constant attendance at West- 
minster. In the earlier years of 
my father’s time the work was 
chiefly concerned with Private 
Bill Committees, but by degrees 
it has become more frequent to 
appoint hybrid committees to 
deal with the greater Private 
Bills. The so-called hybrid 
committees are Committees on 
Private Bills which the House 
is determined somewhat to con- 
trol by extraordinary rules— 
that is, causing the committees 
in question to be composed 
of seven or more members, 
half to be nominated by the 
House, half by the Committee 
of Selection. The first half 
those nominated by the House 
—are interested parties; the 
others—nominated by the Com- 
mittee of Selection—are disin- 
terested parties. In Private 
Bill Committees of the ordin- 
ary type all are disinterested 
parties, and a declaration to 
that effect is required from 
every member serving on them. 
In the Committee of Selection, 
party politics are unknown ; no 
division has ever taken place in 
the committee, and the fear that 





one might take place made [7 


my father almost ill and quite 
unhappy. On Standing Orders 
there are not infrequently 
divisions. Private Bill Com- 
mittees consist of four members, 
two from the Government side 
and two from the Opposition, 


and towards the end of the a 
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session it is not always pos- 
sible to maintain even this 
proportion. 

At the beginning of a session 
the Committee of Selection 
form the opposed Private Bills 
—i.e., Gas, Water, and Railway 
Bills—into groups, after hear- 
ing from the parliamentary 
agents their views on the pro- 
posals submitted to them. 
Perhaps the largest portion of 
the duties of the Committee of 
Selection is the appointment of 
the chairman and three other 
members of the various groups 
of opposed Gas and Water 
Bills which are introduced each 
session. To them may be 
added the selection of the Rail- 
way and Canal Committee, of 
about ten members or more, 
which select among themselves 
the chairmen of the various 
groups which deal with opposed 
Railway Bills, the Committee 
of Selection adding the other 
three members. There are 
often twenty to thirty of these 
committees to be ‘ manned” 
in a session; members are 
constantly being discharged at 
the termination of a bill in 
their group, and their places 
have to be filled, sometimes 
at a moment’s notice. This 
and other causes render neces- 
sary the daily attendance of 
the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Selection, who obtains 
at the next meeting of the 
Committee of Selection the 
sanction of the committee to 
any action he has taken since 
their last meeting, during the 
session of Parliament. There 
are other not less important 
duties which devolve on the 
committee—the preparation of 
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a panel every week, from which 
panel members are taken for 
the above-named Private Bill 
Committee. Each panel is 
composed of three times as 
many members as may be 
wanted for the setting up of 
each new committee, besides a 
certain number to fill up vacan- 
cies that occur in sitting 
groups. The preparation of 
these panels is a considerable 
labour, and towards the end of 
the session they are extremely 
difficult to construct, as mem- 
bers are apt to complain if 
they are unduly worked, as they 
consider, and their names 
appear more than once on a 
weekly panel during the 
session. 

To those who know the inside 
of the House of Commons, but 
not perhaps to the constituents 
of some members, it is needless 
to explain that no member re- 
ceives any remuneration for 
sitting on a committee, and 
that long speeches, whatever 
“refreshers ” they may bring to 
counsel engaged, bring no re- 
freshment to those on the other 
side of the table. 

But in 1882 the work and 
the responsibility of the Com- 
mittee of Selection were greatly 
increased by Resolutions of the 
House that two Standing Com- 
mittees should be appointed for 
the consideration of all bills 
relating to (1) law and courts 
of justice and legal procedure, 
and (2) to trade, shipping, and 
manufactures, which may by 
order of the House be com- 
mitted to them. 

The Committee in 1883, 
when it was composed of Sir 
John Mowbray (Chairman), Mr 
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Cubitt (now Lord Ashcombe), 
Sir Charles Forster, Mr Mitchell 
Henry, Mr Orr Ewing, Mr 
Whitbread, Mr Illingworth, Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, pro- 
ceeded to nominate the mem- 
bers of these two committees, 
now better known as Grand 
Committees. They were to 
consist of not less than 60 or 
more than 80, which has in 
practice become 68 to each, 
with 15 specially added for each 
particular bill to be considered 
by the said Committee. 

The House consists of 670 
members, so that 68  repre- 
sented one-tenth of the whole 
House with one extra. It was, 
therefore, fairly easy to start 
with an arrangement to give 
one member on each committee 
to each ten members in the 
House, and to represent the 
general balance of parties. 
The difficulties really began 
when the details had to be 
worked out, and English and 
Scottish, Welsh and __ Irish, 
Conservatives, Liberals, and 
Home Rulers, all had to ap- 
pear as nearly as possible in due 
proportion. I well remember 
the endless lists prepared to 
show the exact state of the 
parties in the House at the 
moment, and also the lists of 
constituencies, to ensure that 
all the great constituencies 
were represented, and to pre- 
vent a preponderance of manu- 
factures over agriculture, or of 
the coal interests over the 
shipping, on the Trade Com- 
mittee, and that each of the 
great industries of the kingdom 
should find itself properly repre- 
sented. It was many weeks 
before the work of constituting 
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these committees and framing 
the principles on which they 
should be formed was com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of the 
chairman or the committee. 
The Leader of the House, the 
Leader of the Opposition, and 
Mr Parnell, as Leader of the 
Home Rule party, were all left 
out. The existing and late 
Home Secretaries and Law 
Officers were placed, I may 
say, ex-officio on the Law Com- 
mittee, and the Presidents of 
the Board of Trade and of the 
Local Government Board, and 
later on the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, on the 
Trade Committee. 

A chairman’s panel is nom- 
inated by the Committee of 
Selection of not less than four 
or more than six members, who 
appoint from among themselves 
the chairman of each Standing 
Committee. 

In 1894 another, and third, 
Standing Committee was set 
up for the consideration of all 
bills relating to Scotland. This 
committee was to consist of all 
members representing Scottish 
constituencies, together with 
fifteen other members to be 
nominated by the Committee of 
Selection, due regard being had 
to the approximation of the 
balance of parties in this com- 
mittee to that of the whole 
House. To this committee the 
Local Government (Scotland) 
Bill was committed. 

In 1895 a similar order was 
made for the above Standing 
Committee, except that twenty 
other members were to be added 
instead of fifteen. Since that 
year this particular Standing 
Committee has not met, and I 
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think I may add that my father 
had little belief in the working 
of the Scottish Grand Com- 
mittee. 

The Standing Committees for 
Law and Trade were in abey- 
ance during 1885-86-87, but 
were revived by Standing Order 
in 1888, and have sat since, the 
two committees being nomin- 
ated at the beginning of each 
session. 

Since 1888 they have sat 
fairly regularly during the 
session for the consideration of 
what may be called non-conten- 
tious bills—that is, of bills 
requiring the thrashing out of 
details, which were accepted 
by the House in principle as a 
whole. 

Of late a practice has been 
growing up of referring more 
contentious bills to them, meas- 
ures are hotly fought on party 
lines, and the work of a Stand- 
ing Committee is often done 
over again by the House on 
“the consideration of Report.” 
It was, I know, my father’s 
opinion that the permanent 
value of these committees as 
lightening the labours of the 
House could be secured only by 
restricting them as far as pos- 
sible to non-contentious legis- 
lation. The hours of sitting 
on the two Standing Commit- 
tees are from 11.45 or 12 
o'clock till 3; but by special 
leave from the House these 
committees have sat till 4, 5, 
or even 6 o’clock on _ bills. 
The practice in these committees 
is the same as in the House. 
The chairman sits on a dais 
with two clerks on his left, the 
draftsman of the bill on his 
right, with a permanent official 
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or so of the department to 
which the bill relates ; next, the 
clauses of the bills, after debate, 
are considered, amended, or 
agreed to, and then reported to 
the House. 

The duty of selecting mem- 
bers to serve on the Standing 
Committees is much enhanced 
by the continued shifting that 
goes on throughout the session : 
hardly a week passes without 
some “discharge” of a member 
and some consequent “addi- 
tion.” A Report to the House 
has always to follow each such 
change, and it may well be 
understood that “ manning ” 
the Standing Committees has 
greatly increased the difficulty 
of “manning” the Private 
Bill Committees, and that the 
post of Chairman of Selection 
(especially towards the end of a 
session) is by no means an easy 
one. My father has already 
hinted in the pages of the Maga- 
zine (July 1898) that members 
are not quite so willing as they 
were to burden themselves with 
the work of committees, and 
the effort which he never 
failed to make of attempting 
to consult the convenience of 
individual members as to the 
time when they should serve, 
was not the least arduous of 
the duties of the post. For 
himself he valued committee 
work most highly, both for 
the importance of the interests 
involved and as a training for 
members of the House,—often 
quoting in this, as in other 
matters, the advice of Sir 


Robert Peel, “Stick to com- 
mittees.” 

When the new Parliament 
met after the General Election 
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of 1892, my father, who was 
then nearing seventy - eight, 
requested to be relieved of the 
duties of the office, and it was 
only at the personal solicitation 
of Mr Gladstone that he con- 
tinued to discharge them. He 
stipulated only that Mr Whit- 
bread, who had for many years 
been the leading Liberal mem- 
ber on the Committee, and who 
had also sent in his resignation, 
should continue to serve. This 
was satisfactorily arranged, and 
I find in a letter from my father, 
through the ordinary channels 
of parliamentary communica- 
tion, the following :— 


“ Now that I am assured of the co- 
operation of my valued colleague Mr 
Whitbread, I feel I ought at once to 
say that I will place my services at 
the disposal of the House. And may 
I add, in all sincerity, that grati- 
tude for the support which Mr 
Gladstone has always given to the 
Committee of Selection constitutes a 
further reason why I should comply 
with your request.” 


I have been much helped in 
this account of my father’s 
committees by friends and col- 
leagues who served with him. 
Perhaps I may be allowed, in 
summing up this record of more 
than twenty-five years’ un- 
ostentatious work in the public 
service, to quote the resolution 
passed unanimously by the 
Committee, on the motion of a 
Liberal seconded by a Conserv- 
ative :— 

“During that long period of time 
it has been largely due to the genial 
tact, personal character, and unweary- 
ing attention of the chairman that the 
delicate and difficult duties intrusted 
to the Committee of Selection have 
been carried out without friction or 


division, and to the general satisfac- 
tion of the House.” 
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This resolution was passed on 
my father’s resignation of the 
office after my mother’s death, 
in February 1899; and I can 
only add that the proposal to 
place by private subscription 
some memorial to him, in recog- 
nition of his services, in the 
Committee-room where he had 
presided so long—a proposal 
unique, I believe, in the annals 
of Parliament in the case of a 
private member—is as gratify- 
ing to his family as it would 
have been unlooked for by him- 
self. 

The continual “Irish rows,” 
and systematic obstruction, 
from 1880 to 1882, were very 
distressing to my father. He 
felt that they did an injury to 
the dignity of the whole House, 
and that it, and not merely the 
Irish party, suffered by them. 
He was constant in his attend- 
ance, and took his full share of 
the prolonged sittings, being 
present for many hours of the 
memorable forty-one hours’ 
sitting from January 31 to 
February 2, 1881, and again 
at that of February 3, when 
the Irish members were sus- 
pended in a body. He de- 
scribes the latter sitting thus :— 


“ Feb. 4, 1881.—It was an extra- 
ordinary scene. I was there all 
through, and am none the worse. 
I bolted a bit of beef and swallowed 
a pint of claret whilst some of the 
Irish were being carried off, and 
I heard all Gladstone’s admirable 
speech. I stuck to the Government 
all through, and voted with Walpole 
against Northcote. He ought never 
to have divided. Gladstone yielded 
34 points out of 4, and it was un- 
gracious to challenge the small differ- 
ence that remained.” 


Lord Beaconsfield died on 
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April 19, 1881, and my father 
attended the funeral at Hugh- 
enden. 


“April 27, 1881.— We reached 
High Wycombe at 1.20. I walked 
up to the church. At 2.30 the doors 
were opened, and I was one of the 
first to be admitted: a very large 
number of seats—perhaps 130—were 
reserved for the Royalties, Dukes, 
mourners, and principal friends, and 
some of the servants. All was done 
very reverently, and I think all 
seemed to display a great deal of real 
feeling. Coningsby Disraeli is an 
interesting boy,—more like Beacons- 
field than his own father. He and 
Ralph Disraeli followed the body ; 
then Rowton and Barrington, the 
Executors, Prince of Wales, Duke 
of Connaught and Prince Leopold, 
Ambassadors, Dukes, Peers, Barts., 
and M.P.’s. We left by the special, 
and were at Paddington at 6.5.” 


After the death of Gordon in 
January 1885, the Opposition 
proposed to move a vote of 
censure on Mr Gladstone’s 
Government, and my father 
wrote on February 18— 


“T believe they have screwed their 
courage up at last to move a Vote 
of Censure. I, who am usually the 
most moderate and cautious, find 
myself on this occasion one of the 
most pugnacious, and I have had to 
sustain the fainting spirits of some 
on the front bench. I maintain that 
all the traditions and usages of polit- 
ical life demand a direct vote, and 
that the Duke, or Sir Robert Peel, 
or Lord Beaconsfield, would have 
done it, and they must take the con- 
sequences, and Salisbury must come 
in and make the best of it if we beat 
them—but we shan’t. I find myself 
in complete accord with Sir R. Peel 
and with Jersey, and Jersey is the 
most moderate man and voted for 
the Franchise Bill.” 
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There was a meeting at the 
Carlton, and a resolution drawn 
up by Sir Stafford Northcote 
was moved on February 23. 
On that date he wrote :— 


“Our meeting yesterday at the 
Carlton was not very full, nor was 
it much to the purpose. A good 
deal of steam was let off against 
Northeote’s Resolution, which is not 
happily framed ; but of course every 
one votes for it. We had a disgrace- 
ful scene altogether at the House 
(on an amendment to the Address 
moved by W. O’Brien). Most of our 
men behaved badly by walking out, 
and some voted with the Irish ; alto- 
gether 26 of us voted with the Gov- 
ernment and the Speaker, and 25 
voted against them. It was the first 
trial of the cléture, and completely 
illustrated what I said in 1882, that 
Gladstone had drawn his Resolution 
in such a complicated way that no 
Government would be safe in trying 
the cléture except when they had 
200 of their own men in the House. 
They were over 40 (there were 20 
Irish, 1 Rad. and 25 Conservatives), 
a majority of 200 was required, and 
the Government had only 182, so that 
they were nearly beaten; and had 
the Irish recollected that under the 
peculiar circumstances the question 
had to be put twice and taken a 
second division, I am not sure that 
some of our men would not have 
walked out to embarrass the Govern- 
ment.! It was most annoying to the 
Speaker, who suggested the motion 
entirely in the interests of the House 
and without any suggestion from the 
Government, and he told me after- 
wards that he should have resigned 
if the motion had failed. John 
Manners stood to his guns and 
voted ; but most of our men walked 
away. Nothing is known about the 
division. I expect the Irish will 
abstain. They say they would vote 
with us if they could turn out the 
Government. But of that there 





1 In explanation of this it should be added that, by the Standing Orders, if the 


minority were over 40, it required at least 200 to carry the cléture. 


In this case 


the minority were 46, the Government had only 182 of their own men, and had 
to depend on the Conservative Opposition to furnish the balance required to make 


up 200. 
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After the general election in 
July 1886 there was a great 
meeting of the party at the 
Carlton Club, which he attended. 


“ July 27.—You may like to hear 
what passed at the Carlton. Salis- 
bury made an excellent speech, and 
consulted the members of the House 
of Commons in particular as_ to 
whether we should meet in August, 
wind up Supply, and then begin 
afresh in January, or whether we 
should begin in October — he pre- 


ferring the former course. Then 
Carnarvon spoke, expressing his 


thanks to Lord Salisbury, and his 
earnest wishes for a strong Conserva- 
tive Government. Then I spoke 
(mainly on the question of the August 
session, which I urged most strongly), 
and carried the meeting. Raikes 
expressed some doubts, but did not 
entirely dissent. Sir R. Fowler, 
Staveley Hill, and Sir H. Holland 
spoke in my view, and Tottenham and 
Beresford Hope asked questions; and 
so it is pretty nearly settled that we 
meet in August for business. 1 know 
nothing of allocation of offices ; Lord 
Salisbury said he had no colleagues. 
Beach sat on his right, Cranbrook on 
his left—so there is no doubt as to 
Beach’s position. I suspect London- 
derry will go to Ireland : he sat in a 
prominent place. Randolph brought 
him in and placed him in communi- 
cation with Beach.” 


The house met in August, 
and the brilliant start made 
as Leader of the House by Lord 
Randolph Churchill was a 
great satisfaction to my father, 
who took an almost paternal 
interest in his career, auguring 
a splendid future for him, 
grieving over his mistakes and 
faults of temper, and yet more 
over his premature end. 

“Aug. 19, 1886.—Our people have 
made a capital start last night. Lord 
Randolph sent his compliments and 
asked me to introduce him ; so I took 
up the Leader of the House in com- 


pany with Sir W. Barttelot. Then I 
was further in requisition to take up 
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Sir H. Holland, and for a third time 
to take up Ashmead Bartlett. Lord 
Randolph made a most successful 
speech, very clear, able, and dignified. 
He made a good impression on both 
sides: the Liberal Unionists were 
quite delighted. The Old Man looked 
well, and is in better voice : he made 
a very nasty speech in some respects 
as to non-payment of rent in Novem- 
ber. I had an opportunity of telling 
Randolph how pleased 1 was, and 
what the Liberal Unionists said of 
his speech. I had also a few words 
with Sir Michael Beach. I told him 
I thought it the most magnanimous 
thing I had ever known in public life. 
The arrangement seems to have been 
made at his own will,—he is certainly 
a very high-minded man. It was a 
pleasant start for me in the new House 
to conduct the new Leader and walk 
up on his right hand from the Bar to 
the Table.” 


Lord Iddesleigh’s _ terribly 
sudden death on Jannary 12, 
1887, ended a long friendship. 
My father attended the funeral 
service held in Westminster 
Abhey, on January 18. He 
was very much impressed by 
the character of the gathering. 
The genuine feeling of personal 
affection shown on all sides 
was most remarkable, and of 
all the public funerals he at- 
tended I think he felt that 
this was the one where most 
personal feeling was displayed. 

The sudden resignation of 
Lord Randolph Churchill and 
the death of Lord Iddesleigh 
had caused some alterations in 
the Administration, and when 
the House met in January 
1887, it met under the Leader- 
ship of Mr W. H. Smith. 


“Feb. 18, 1887.—We had a very 
satisfactory night. The Speaker de- 
serves all the compliments I paid him 
last year. He is a regular trump 
card. The new Leader also did ad- 
mirably, and the loyalty of the 








dt 


Liberal Unionists is beyond praise. 
John Bright was there for many 
hours and voted like a man against 
Dillwyn, and said that the Welsh 
Church can wait. Hartington, of 
course, stuck to it, and Joe Chamber- 
lain came back from dinner and 
remained voting with us till 1.10. 
The M.P.’s for Oxford University 
and Prestwich were in all seven 
divisions.” 

Interested as he was in all 
that concerned the forms of 
the House, the debates on pro- 
cedure claimed his attention. 
He had taken part in them in 
1882; and in 1887, when the 
Rules were again altered, he 
spoke more than once on the 
subject. 

The recollections of the West- 
minster boy of 1851 were fresh 
to the mind of the M.P. of 
1887, as the following letter 
shows :— 

“ June 18, 1887.—I went into the 
Abbey yesterday to see all the 
arrangements. I am No. 30 in our 
House, and shall be in the second 
row. Apart from the sentiment of 
seeing the Queen in the Coronation 


Chair in the Abbey, the sight outside 
—a sight never before seen since the 


world began — the Sovereign of 
England, surrounded by such a 


cavalcade of sons, sons-in-law, and 
grandsons on horseback, including 
the Heir Apparent of the British 
Crown and the Heir Apparent of the 
empire of Germany,—will be the 
grandest spectacle. It is very inter- 
esting to me to think how like the 
place looks to what it did when I was 
there on September 7, 1831, before 
King William was crowned. I see 
the gallery in which the Westminster 
boys sat, and the connection behind 
which enabled us both to see the 
king crowned under the Lantern 
and the king in the Sacrarium receiv- 
ing the Holy Communion; and I can 
look down on the Peers below me and 
see old Lyndhurst again reading his 
‘Times’ during the ceremony. We 
had a scene at the House last night, 
when all the Irish members walked 
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out in a body, and we divided 332 to 
162: the Old Man walked out at the 
head, and so we closed the Committee 
on the Crimes Bill.” 


One matter about which my 
father was always anxious, 
especially as he grew older and 
not able to attend so regularly 
at prayers, was to secure the 
seat which he had occupied by 
courtesy ever since he left the 
front bench in 1874. The first 
opening of a new Parliament 
was the only time when his 
right to it was ever seriously 
in question. He wrote on Jan- 
uary 31, 1893 :— 

“T was much disconcerted to find 
my place taken by Lord F. Hamilton 
and Barttelot’s by Lord Carmarthen 
at 7 am.! However, I set it all 
right with Lord Frederick, and I 
hope I shall not have any further 
trouble. But you will be amused to 
hear that Dr Tanner came up in his 
blandest way and assured me that if 


any Irishman ever took my place, he ' 


would see to it and set it right! It 
was an awful scramble in the House.” 


Again, on February 13, 1893, 


he wrote on the day when Mr | 


Gladstone introduced his second 
Home Rule Bill :— 


“T was in the lobby at 11.30 and 
was closely packed in a queue reaching 
from the door to the corridor. People 
were wonderfully kind to me, took 
me in the middle, and guarded me 
through the rush, and I found my 
seat respected by everybody, so | 
remained in the House all day, leav- 
ing my hat to guard my seat. The 


Old Man’s was a wonderful effort, , 


although I scarcely think, as a matter 
of rhetoric, it was up to the former 
mark. It occupied exactly two hours 
and twenty minutes. It is impossible 
to offer an opinion on so elaborate 
a scheme ; but I think it is too elabor- 
ate, and one cannot but feel that if 
there are so many objections (which 
he admits and states) to all his pro 
posals, he had better let things re 
main as they are.” 
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The pleasantest incident in 
the session of 1893 was when 
my father went to Marlborough 
House in July as one of a 
deputation of five members to 
present the Address of con- 
gratulation from the House of 
Commons to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the Duke 
and Duchess of York on the 
marriage of the Duke of York. 

My father had a great admir- 
ation for Lord Rosebery, and his 
pleasure in the Ch, Ch. Gaudy 
was always enhanced by Lord 
Rosebery’s presence. He was 
there in June 1894 as Prime 
Minister, and just after he had 
won the Derby. 


“June 22, 1894.—I had a very 
pleasant visit to Oxford, and a good 
deal of chat with the Bishop and 
Mrs Creighton: he is evidently a 
very able man, and not a mere divine 
and historian. Commemoration was 
dull and the day wet. Merry of 
course first-rate, although he did not 
say enough about Coleridge. Rose- 
bery arrived at the Deanery soon 
after 6. His first question in the 
drawing-room was, ‘Where are the 
children ?’ so they were sent for, and 
he began to romp with them, and 
they made such a row running about 
the gallery. We dined a little over 
100, and it was a real delight to sit 
next to ‘my young friend Rosebery,’ 
as I called him. The Dean made 
very good speeches,—‘ Queen, ‘ Prince 
of Wales,’ ‘The Christ Church Prime 
Ministers of Queen Victoria,’ —*‘ Peel,’ 
‘Derby,’ ‘Gladstone’ ‘Salisbury,’ 
‘Rosebery.’ The last responded so 
delightfully, and enlarged on all the 
Ch. Ch. Premiers of century xix. 
—Lord Grenville, Duke of Port- 
land, Lord Liverpool, Mr Canning. 
He said he was ‘the least of the 
apostles, not worthy to be called an 
apostle.’ The Dean proposed the new 
D.C.L.’s, to which Sir E. Fry, and 
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Captain Mahan (U.S. Navy), re- 
sponded,—a charming fellow. Then 
the Dean proposed the Burgesses. 
I responded, and proposed the Dean, 
and he responded, and _ proposed 
Ch. Ch. It was rather a job to 
speak after two such men as Rose- 
bery and Paget. However, they all 
seemed well pleased with what I 
said. I praised Rosebery for —— 
kept up his classical training, an 
said that any man might own a good 
horse, but it was not every one who 
could give him a good name (Ladas) 
and send one back to Juvenal.! 
When we came back to the Deanery 
our young friend kept us going till 
midnight.” 


A propos of this speech, I 
remember my father telling us 
afterwards that when Lord 
Rosebery made the quotation, 
his neighbour (a divine, I think) 
nudged him in the ribs and 
said, “Why doesn’t he finish 
the quotation? why doesn’t 
he finish the quotation ?—‘ Be- 
cause I persecuted the Church 
of God.’” The question of the 
Welsh Church was just then 
the question of the day. 

In 1894 my father visited 
the Crimea with Sir John 
Pender, on his steam - yacht 
Electra. There were on board 
Lord Wolseley, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, Mr Bayard, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, Lord Kelvin, 
and others. I give some ex- 
tracts from his diary :— 


“ Aug. 19th.—I appeared on deck at 
7 A.M., exclaiming, ‘Est in conspectu 
Tenedos ?’ Wolseley answered, ‘I 
knew you would say so.’ We had 
such a delicious time with Tenedos 
on our left — Besika Bay, Sigeum, 
Mount Ida. Troy behind a low hill. 
Scamander towering out from the 
plain, and the tombs of Achilles, 





1 «* Pauper locupletem optare podagram 
Nec dubitet Ladas, si non eget Anticyra.” 


—Sat. 13. 96. 
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Ajax, and Patroclus. Then we passed 
through the Dardanelles, the Asian 
Castle Chanak very picturesque—an 
old medieval fort and new earth 
fortifications up to date—the old big 
marble shells piled up in heaps along 
the shore ; then by Sestos and Aby- 
dos, and so past Gallipoli. I amused 
them by repeating the lines about— 


‘Here I am and here I stay, 
Anchored in Besika Bay,’ 


which even Wolseley did not know. 
“Aug. 22.—Arrived at Sebastopol. 
Black Sea mild as Marmora, and 
amiable as the A%gean after the 
boisterous Bosphorus. The place 
has surprised me. There are here 
and there a few houses shattered by 
the siege. But the whole town is 
practically rebuilt,—looks as bright 
as Naples and much cleaner, and 
does credit to Russian energy. Left 
cards on the Governor, Admiral, and 
General. Drove to Flagstaff Bastion, 
afterwards to Cathcart’s Hill, then, 
leaving Redan to left, to Malakoff. 
The Governor and Admiral of the 
Port in full uniform dined with us 
and the British Consul. 
“23rd.—Started at 8 in four car- 
riages, each with three _ horses. 
Drove to Alma, twenty miles very 
rough road. Walked to Telegraph 
Hill and various spots on the battle- 
field. Lunched in a cool spot outside 
an orchard shaded with poplars and 
willows on bank of the river. 
“24th.—Started at 10 in a launch 
for Inkerman Bridge, a_ beautiful 
twenty minutes’ run to mouth of 
Tchernaya. Then Pender, our con- 
sul, and I went along the Tchernaya 
under the heights of Inkerman, saw 
the spot where the astounding folly 
of the charge of the Light Brigade 
blotted our Balaclava victory. Woll- 
seley, Wood, Portsmouth, and Ardagh 
fode. Had tea with the Gover- 
nor and his wife and ker sister 
and brother ; sat at table in a large 
balcony, — tea, wine, and fruit. 
Ladies talked English. The Russian 
Black Sea fleet espied in harbour— 
six ironclads. Torpedo-boats, &c., all 
ready to start for the Golden Horn 
when required! I am more struck 
than ever by the folly and futility of 
the war into which we drifted in 
1854, and I should like to send the 
effigies of Aberdeen and Gladstone to 
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light a bonfire on some commanding 
height. 

“ Aug. 31.—Had a most interesting 
audience with his Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan. We drove in three car- 
riages up to the Mosque where the 
Selamlik is held. We occupied the 
same kiosk as I did in 1890. The 
Sultan arrived soon after 12.30. His 
coachman drove. Osman Pacha (the 
hero of Plevna) sat opposite to him. 
The Sultan drove himself back— 
driving alone with no servants, al- 
though attended by people on foot 
and horseback. During service we 
had Russian tea with lemon, and 
were invited to go to another kiosk 
(that of the Ambassadors). There 
we found the Italian Ambassador 
(Signor Catalani) and his son, a 
youth of eighteen (grandson of old 
Musurus), who has just left Har. 
row after gaining the first prize 
for Shakespeare and Latin. His 
father introduced me to him, and 
I had a good deal of chat. Anm- 
bassadors were necessarily intended 
to have an audience. Mr Bayard 
was introduced by his Minister. 
Our turn came last. We _ were 
taken upstairs, through two rooms 
into the presence - chamber, where 
were the Sultan and his Chamberlain, 
Munir Pacha. The room was very 
dark. Abdul Hamid looks 


older than his age (fifty-two), is very 


Jewish, with an aquiline nose, and §7 


He shook hands with us 
Then the chief drag- 


dignified. 
all separately. 


oman to our Embassy presented each FF 


one—speaking in Turkish. The Sul- 
tan spoke in Turkish. The drago- 
man translated the Sultan’s speeches 
into English, and our replies, which 


were in English, into Turkish. To 
Lord Wolseley, who was first, the 09 
Sultan said very little. He addressed | 


Sir J. Pender next, then Lord Ports 
mouth, and Lord Kelvin. He then 
said to me he hoped I liked his 
country. 
it before, and was delighted to have 
an opportunity of seeing it agail. 
He said it did not look well now 


in consequence of the earthquake. | 


I replied England had sympathised 
with the sufferers at Constantinople, 
and we had done what we could to 
express our sympathy. Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s turn came next, and the 
Sultan asked if he had been in the 


much | 


I told him I had visited | 
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Crimean war. He said he had. He 
was then in the navy, and served 
in the trenches. His Majesty looked 
more animated and pleased during 
his talk with Wood than at any 
other time. Then he asked some 
casual question of Sir J. Ardagh, 
and added he was sorry he could 
not see more of us as it was a very 
busy day (being his Accession day 
seventeen years ago), and he had to 
give so many audiences. Then he 
shook hands again with each of us 
separately, and we bowed ourselves 
out and retired. 

“Returning, went through 
Canal recently opened.” 


the 


In April 1895 my father was 
greatly gratified by being asked 
to propose Sir M. White Ridley 
for the Speakership, by the 
special desire of both Mr Bal- 
four and Sir Matthew. He 
wrote on April 8 :— 


“Whitbread and I have conferred, 
and we shall not abuse each other or 
each other’s candidate. The Speaker 
has just given us a most charming 
valedictory address, quite like him- 
self; so when Gladstone and two 
generations of Peels have passed 
away, it almost seems time for me 
to go also.” 


And on April 10 :— 


“You will like to know how ‘the 
speech’ went off. I think I may 
without vanity say it was a distinct 
success. I have been overwhelmed 
with compliments, not only from our 
own side, but from Tim Healy, who 
told me there was so much fun and 
wit in it, and Blake, who said, ‘Sir 
John Mowbray, why don’t you speak 
oftener in the House?’ John Burns 
said I had almost converted him ; 
Willie Redmond, that I had converted 
him, Dr Tanner, &e. Walter Foster 
told me they were all delighted on 
the Treasury bench, and George 
Lefevre said it was the best speech I 
had made in my life. The House was 
with me all through, and I made two 
or three distinct hits. Whitbread 
looked as if he did not like his task. 

ou would have been amused, too, 
at the ‘perfect ovation’ I got at the 
Carlton— members of our House, 
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those who were in the Gallery, all 
coming up to congratulate. People 
on both sides said I had the honours 
of the day.” 


He and his candidate no 
doubt had the honours of the 
day ; but from the moment Mr 
Gully was elected my father, 
as he has said in a previous 
article, conceived the highest 
opinion of his powers and of 
his firmness and knowledge 
of the ways of the House. 
When the time came for the 
new House to meet, with a 
majority of 150 for Lord 
Salisbury’s Government, and 
feelings were divided as to 
whether the majority should 
disregard what had happened 
earlier in the year and elect 
a Speaker from among them- 
selves, my father exerted his 
influence strongly in favour 
of the constitutional practice 
of retaining a Speaker, with 
the result that he had the 
unique experience of proposing 
as Speaker, in August, the 
candidate he had opposed in 
April. There was nothing 
forced or insincere in what he 
said in August, as Mr Speaker 
Gully had won golden opinions 
from him by his management 
of the House during May and 
June. 

He has already mentioned 
having presented the address 
from Oxford University on 
her Majesty’s Jubilee in 1897. 
He enjoyed doing so extremely, 
and was delighted with the 
show made by Oxford, the 
deputation (consisting of about 
thirty) being headed by Lord 
Salisbury in full robes, his 
train borne by two grandsons. 
Cambridge sent twenty, headed 
by the Duke of Devonshire, 








48 
with Mr Victor Cavendish as 


train-bearer. London Uni- 
versity mustered about a dozen. 
It was a beautiful scene, the 
Throne Room was lined with 
the Indian Imperial Service 
Corps in their magnificent uni- 
forms, and he specially noted 
how well the Queen looked 
and how admirably Lord Salis- 
bury read the Address. The 
question as to the Fathership 
of the House after Mr Villiers’ 
death afforded him some amuse- 
ment. I may add that he 
never had any doubt himself 
as to his right to the title. On 
the first day of the session of 
1898 he wrote :— 


“Things have been very pleasant 
and amusing. First the policeman’s 
greeting, ‘Hope you are quite well, 
Sir John; you have quite recovered 
your colour.’ ,Then the chorus in the 
House and lobbies is, ‘How well you 
look!’ Cohen said, ‘ You want to be 
the Father of the House, but I shall 
vote against you on one ground only 
—you look too young, you look 
younger than you did last year.’ The 
Speaker’s greeting was very pleasant 
and I hope significant: as he shook 
me by the hand he said, ‘I suppose I 
must greet you as Father of the 
House in spite of what I read to the 
contrary. Men of all shades of 
opinion seem to take the same view, 
and if I may draw any conclusion, 
the feeling of the House is very much 
in my favour. Dr Tanner said, ‘Now 
you are the Father, we must look 
after your health.’ The three Clerks 
all greeted me in a row. Palgrave 
said something on saluting the 
Father, Milman followed, and said 
Undoubtedly, and then Jenkinson 
joined in chorus.” 


My father’s interest in young 
men was very marked, and I 
think that it grew stronger as 
years went on. Any young 


man of promise on either side 
of the House attracted his at- 
tention. 


Amongst those whose 
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careers he specially watched I 
may mention Mr Asquith, and 
in later years Sir E. Gray; 
and, above all, Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston, whom he had 
watched from his Eton days, re- 
joicing in the brilliant speeches 
which he made whilst Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and often saying, “They must 
take him into the Cabinet.” 
During the many years of his 
parliamentary life there were 


very few members for whom § 


he had not a good word, and 
in return, I believe, few who 
had not a kindly feeling for 
him. Mr Justin M‘Carthy has 
spoken in his Reminiscences of 
his pleasant intercourse with 
my father, and the feeling of 
respect and regard was mutual. 
With the Labour Members also 
he was always friendly. His 
dislike of Mr Bradlaugh’s opin- 
ions did not prevent him from 
holding a very high view of 
Mr Bradlaugh’s capacity. With 
Mr John Burns he was on most 
friendly terms; and he had quite 
a bond of union with Mr Broad- 
hurst in the love and admira- 
tion they both felt for Oxford, 
and, above all, for Christ 
Church. Mr Broadhurst often 
referred to the time when he 
had worked on the repairs to the 
Cathedral, now many years ago. 

My father went to the oper- 
ing of Parliament on February/, 
1899, and wrote his last letter 
about the House on that day :— 


“Tt does one good always to come 
up to this House, where all people are 
without exception so kind. Every- 
where the same remark greets me; 
‘We are all so glad to see you look: 
ing so well.’ I have had most satis 
factory chats with Halsey and John 
Ellis, and they both agree to help 
carry on the Committees.” 
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He voted against Mr S. 
Smith’s amendment to the 
Address, with regard to dis- 
cipline in the Church of Eng- 
land, and then left the House— 
only to return for the Budget 
speech on Thursday, April 13. 
He went there again on the 
following Monday, when he left 
it to return no more. His 
love for it remained to the 
last, and no ending to his life 
could have been more fitting 
than that he should have 
spent the last hours he passed 
out of his own house in 
that other House which he 
had known and loved for 
seventy years. 

I have said nothing here as 
to my father’s views on Church 
questions, nor is this the place 
to do so at length. From a 
constitutional point of view, I 
know that he regretted that 
the Public Worship Regulation 
Act of 1874 had not been sub- 
mitted to Convocation before 
being introduced into Parlia- 
ment, and to the end of his life 
he was what I suppose would 
be described as an old-fashioned 
High Churchman. The follow- 
ing letter to Mr Nye, written 
on April 15, a week before he 
died, may be of interest as 
showing the freshness of his 
interests and the tenacity of 
his judgment up to the last :— 


_ “A heavy domestic affliction has 
involved my absence from London 
for more than two months. Upon 
my return I find your kind letter 
with your valuable book, ‘The Story 
of the Oxford Movement.’ I accept 
your kind gift with much gratitude, 
and I may add that I had previously 
tead it with great satisfaction. 

“You place the Oxford Movement 
and most of its leaders in their true 
VOL. CLXVII.—NO. MXI. 
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position. They had no sympathy with 
the Ritualism of this fin - de - siécle 
age. Pusey and Keble and many 
others had no sympathy with what 
attracts so many of our younger 
clergy and offends the English laity. 
And it is well that the truth should 
be set forth by one who knows what 
he is writing about. Mr Walsh’s 
so-called ‘History’ of the movement 
is nothing of the kind.” 


This was probably the last 
letter he ever wrote, and it may 
fitly conclude these fragmentary 
reminiscences—showing him to 
have been in the truest sense 
“‘qualis ab incepto ”— consistent 
to the close. 


* * * * 


In previous articles [Sir John 
wrote] I have said something of 
the great figures at Westmin- 
ster during my earlier political 
career. A word or two now 
about one or two of the most 
distinguished of my later con- 
temporaries. Mr Bright, of 
course, was one of the great 
figures of this period, as he 
was of the earlier which ended 
with the death of Palmerston. 
It is not necessary to add to 
what I have said already about 
his eloquence. He was always 
very greatly in earnest. I re- 
collect his once saying some- 
thing or other in the Quaker 
vein, and Palmerston, in reply- 
ing, referred to him as _ the 
“Reverend Gentleman”! There 
was no love lost between the 
two. But Mr Bright was in 
earnest about everything. His 
keenness in voting for the 
Union, and in upholding it in 
all matters and not merely in 
the Irish Question, was extra- 
ordinary. He was a very sim- 
ple man. I remember once 

D 
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going upstairs with him after 
dinner, and he said to me, 
“Who's that man with the 
legs?” ‘“That’s a dean,” I 
answered. He was aware that 
it wasn’t a bishop, but he was 
a man who wouldn’t know the 
differences and distinctions of 
that kind. 

Lord Coleridge was _ very 
fond of Bright, whom I used 
to meet frequently at his 
dinners. Bright could unbend 
very well. I enjoyed a long 
and close intimacy with Col- 
eridge, who was full of stories, 
and a capital teller of them. 
He dined with me not long 
before his death. Coleridge 
was telling about Bowen’s 
funeral, and after the ladies 
left I sat down beside him, 
and asked him, “ Will Russell 
get Bowen’s place?” “Yes,” 
Coleridge said. ‘He shan’t 
have my place, I know,” he 
added. He caught the chill 
the next day which carried him 
off, and Russell did get his place. 

Lord Derby was very quick 
and able, though always per- 
haps a little indifferent to office. 
But he was most industrious in 
office. He was a wonderful 
correspondent, answering his 
letters promptly and in his 
own beautiful handwriting. In 
this he was like Lord Salisbury. 

Mr Gathorne Hardy and Sir 
Stafford Northcote were inti- 
mate and lifelong friends, and 
it must ever be a pleasure to 
think of this long and un- 
broken intercourse which I en- 
joyed with such men. Others 
have been taken whose prema- 
ture loss we have to deplore,— 
Lord Randolph Churchill, en- 
deared to his friends, and ad- 
mired by all for his brilliant 
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genius and high courage; Mr 
W. H. Smith, animated by the 
highest sense of duty, called 
to lead the House under un- 
usual conditions, and fulfilling 
that difficult task in a way 
to command the approbation 
of friends and foes alike, and 
dying at his post. 

Mr Disraeli was a consum- 
mate Leader of every House, 
whether he was in a majority 
or minority, full of consideration 
for everybody, and conciliating 
all by his imperturbable temper 
and his inimitable tact. But of 
him I must also speak in terms 
of personal affection. From the 
first moment when I had the 
privilege of making his ac- 
quaintance as a private member 
in 1853 to the last time when 
I saw Lord Beaconsfield in 
Curzon Street, not long before 
his death in 1881, I found him 
always the same—a frank, kind, 
and cordial friend, and most 
free and easy in conversation. 
I will not attempt to enlarge 
on his marvellous genius and 
his foresight, which went far 
beyond that of any man with 
whom I ever came in contact. 
They are indelibly recorded in 
the history of England. But I 
may be permitted to have the 
satisfaction of recalling the man 
as I knew him in his personal 
relations. 

Mr Disraeli would never see 
the gloomy side, and very often 


on this account deceived him- 


self about a majority. He was 
always ready to converse with 
any member of his party, m 


this respect being very different | 


from Mr Gladstone. To old 


friends he was always vely § 


grateful. There was one—a 
Yorkshire gentleman, I believe 
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—who lent him a very large 
sum of money at the beginning 
of his parliamentary career, to 
pay off his debts and so leave 
him unencumbered. This gentle- 
man, to the end of his days, 
was invited to the dinner which 
Disraeli always gave on his 
birthday. 

In Lady Beaconsfield he had 
a valuable support. She was 
an enthusiastic sympathiser 
with him in all his interests, 
and was devoted to him. When 
in the Commons, he was con- 
stantly at work, and gave him- 
self little rest. He used to 
dine late at night, and very 
sparingly, always with a bottle 
of Beaune. Once, referring to 
this hasty dinner and assidu- 
ous attendance, I said to Lady 
Beaconsfield that I could not 
understand how he kept going. 
“Ah, but,” she answered, “I 
always have supper for him 
when he comes home, and lights, 
lights, plenty of lights,—Dizzy 
always likes lights; and then 
he tells me everything that has 
happened in the House, and 
then I clap him off to bed.” 

I would speak with grateful 
recollection of my intercourse 
with Mr Gladstone. I had 
admired him in my Oxford 
days, when the M.P. for New- 
ark, the “hope of the un- 
bending Tories,” made an oc- 
casional appearance in Christ 
Church, being still a student. 
I knew him slightly, and had 
been a member of his commit- 
tee in 1847 and 1852, during 
his first two contests for the 
University. I was chairman 
of the committee which suc- 
ceeded in seating Mr Hardy in 
his place in 1865. It is pleas- 
ant to recall the fact that when 
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he took his seat afterwards 
as member for South - West 
Lancashire, he crossed the floor 
of the House and shock hands 
with me. And while he led 
the House in the Opposition 
from 1880 to the time when he 
left it in 1894, I knew that if 
at any time the action of the 
Committee of Selection was 
called in question, I could al- 
ways rely on his favourable 
construction of that action, and 
his unfailing support. He was 
kind and generous, incapable 
of entertaining any sort of 
vindictive feeling arising out 
of previous antagonism, but 
rather likely to fall back on 
the memory of past times, when 
I might have been regarded as 
a faithful follower. 

But he was intolerant of op- 
position, and of this I may 
mention a curious example. I 
have already related how I 
was present at the fire of the 
Houses of Parliament in 1834. 
Many years later I was dining 
at the Temple, and Mr Glad- 
stone, who was very affection- 
ate on this occasion, sat next me. 
He made a speech in which 
he congratulated the lawyers 
present on the fusion of Law 
and Equity, and on the New 
Courts of Justice. When speak- 
ing later in the evening I said 
that I knew nothing about the 
fusion of Law and Equity, but 
that I had to differ from Mr 
Gladstone about the Courts of 
Law. I regretted the change 
from Westminster Hall, because 
they were separated from the 
Legislature; and I went on to 
quote a remark of Sir Frederick 
Thesiger’s on the occasion of the 
burning of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Some one had said at 
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the time that it was a pity 
Westminster Hall was not 
burned on the same occasion, 
and then the Law Courts might 
have been built in a more con- 
venient situation. “ Yes,” said 
Thesiger, “and if they had, what 
a pettifogging profession ours 
would have become.” Mr 
Gladstone got very angry, 
caught hold of my arm, and 
said, “ Wasn’t it inevitable?” 
I replied that I knew nothing 
about that ; only, I didn’t think 
the change a matter for con- 
gratulation. I had spoken of 
the front of the House of Lords 
falling in. “Who said the 
front fell in?” Gladstone cried. 
“Didn’t we use it long after- 
wards?” That was quite true, 
for it was a false front that fell 
in. But I was able (as I had 
already explained) to reply that 
I knew what I was speaking 
about, for I had seen it, and 
remembered Sir Frederick 
Thesiger’s remark next day. 
The company cheered; but 
Gladstone did not like the 
contradiction. 


* * * * 


There is a story about the 
portrait of Mr Gladstone which 
now hangs in the Hall of Christ 
Church which my father was 
fond of telling, and is curious 
enough to find a place amongst 
his reminiscences of Mr Glad- 
stone. It was suggested that 
Christ Church ought to pos- 
sess a portrait of Mr Glad- 
stone, to hang in the Hall 
amongst the other illustrious 
sons of “the House” already 
there. My father entered 
warmly into the scheme, funds 
were collected, and a portrait 
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was painted by Mr Watts. 
It was shown at the Gaudy 
in June 1878, and hung in the 
Hall west of the portrait of Mr 
Canning. The picture was not 
liked, and in May 1879 the 
Dean (Dr Liddell) took it back 
to Mr Watts with a view to 
certain alterations. Mr Watts 
painted out the face, and asked 
Mr Gladstone to give him sit- 
tings at his studio for a fresh 
portrait. Mr Gladstone re- 
fused, but said Mr Watts 
might come to Hawarden and 
paint him there! In the end 
the picture never came _ back 
to Christ Church, and Mr 
Watts returned the money. 
The task was then confided 
to Mr W. Richmond (now Sir 
W. Richmond). A _ portrait 
was painted, which was shown 
at the Grosvenor Gallery in 
May 1882, but never came 
to Christ Church: it was de- 
scribed by ‘Punch’ as “Mr 
Gladstone after sweeping his 
own chimney, with a sootable ex- 
pression”! Sir William Rich- 
mond returned the money. Sir 
John Millais then undertook to 
do a portrait, and Mr Gladstone 
sat to him—but Lord Rosebery 
secured the portrait. Mr Glad- 
stone had said that it was the 
last time he would sit; but when 
he found that Lord Rosebery 
and not Christ Church had 
become the owner of the pic- 
ture, and that Sir John Millais 
proposed to send a replica to 
Oxford, he said he would sit 
once more for Christ Church. 
This portrait, therefore, which 
was hung in Christ Church 
Hall on October 15, 1885, is 
the latest portrait painted of 
Mr Gladstone. 
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I WAKE up feeling almost too 
lazy to look at my watch. 
The room is warm enough ; but 
there is just a touch of keen- 
ness in the air, which makes 
me think it is cold outside, and 
in the middle of the night I 
had a twinge of neuralgia, 
which obliged me to close the 
ventilator in the storm-win- 
dows. A ventilator is a single 
pane, about a foot square, 
opening outwards like the door 
of a cupboard to let in the 
fresh air, and, except for this, 
the storm-windows are air- 
tight. Therefore I have no 
idea whether the day be bright 
and sunny or overcast; for it 
is weeks since nature drew 
down a thick white blind, of 
layer on layer of hoar - frost, 
that will not be lifted for a 
couple of months or so yet. 
On my way to the window I 
feel the “radiator,” whose pipes 
are so hot that I am glad I 
hung my bath-towel on them 
overnight to warm, as other- 
wise I should have burnt my 
fingers. Directly I open the 
ventilator my suspicions are 
confirmed, for the glass door 
works stiffly, and squeaks a 
protest at this disturbance of its 
torpid sleep. Then the warm air 
from within rolls out in a cloud 
of steam that would make a 
Stranger think the house was 
on fire, while the cold air from 
outside pours in like a cataract 
on the floor, and curls round 
my bare feet, rising perceptibly 
round my ankles, till I am glad 
to gather up my towels and 
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sponge and make for the bath- 
room. To reach this I have to 
go some little distance down 
one or two corridors, which, 
however, have no terrors in a 
Canadian house, for there are 
no draughts, and the heating 
is evenly distributed through- 
out. Do not run away with 
the idea either that our rooms 
are stuffy because we have 
double windows, for the con- 
trast between the temperature 
inside and outside is so violent 
that the least crack sets up a 
number of small whirlwinds 
which keep the air in constant 
commotion. Then at this time 
of year everything is dry, with 
a dryness that you in England 
can hardly realise. For ex- 
ample, you can pack your bath- 
sponge, ten minutes after use, 
in your dress clothes, without 
bothering about a sponge-bag 
at all. You may throw scraps 
of meat and dish-scrapings into 
your backyard (I am sorry to 
say that some people do), and, 
till the sun gets sufficient power 
to thaw them out next spring, 
they will be there, frozen as 
hard as stones. From the bath- 
room I can see some clothes 
hanging out to dry, a process 
that has always been a mystery 
to me. For in less than a 
minute after a damp _ pocket- 
handkerchief has been exposed 
to the air it is frozen crisp, 
and surely it should remain so 
till it is brought indoors and 
thawed out, when it will be as 
damp as ever. But, by some 
magic or other, evaporation 
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sets in, and continues even 
after shirts and tablecloths are 
flapping about like so many 
sheets of tin. 

When I return to my room 
I dress, in very much the 
same clothes as you would 
wear at home in ordinary win- 
ter weather. But as I am 
going to breakfast at the club, 
before leaving the house I put 
on a pair of over-shoes with 
rubber soles, fastening across 
the instep with a steel clip, 
these being worn over a pair 
of ordinary walking boots, such 
as you might wear in Lon- 
don. Then a long heavy fur- 
lined coat, that does not scrimp 
you in the matter of collar, this 
adjunct being so deep that 
when turned up it reaches 
higher than your ears. On my 
hands I wear fur mits or finger- 
less gloves, and I am very care- 
ful to put all this on before 
opening the hall-door, for it is 
a golden rule in this climate to 
start warm. Even then I am 
not in the open air, for I am 
confronted by the storm-door, 
which serves much the same 
purpose as the double windows, 
but is made of plain unpainted 
wood instead of glass. Occa- 
sionally I have tried to bolt 
this, on leaving the house, with 
my bare hands, but not often in 
this weather, for the metal will 
burn your skin to a blister. 

Once fairly in the open air, 
the sensation is pleasant at first 
—exactly like dipping an over- 
heated face in cold water; and 
the illusion is strengthened by 
the fact that the cold seems to 
be intensified by motion, in just 
the same way as moving one’s 
hand about in warm water 
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seems to increase the heat. But 
before I have gone many yards 
it strikes me that I had better 
pull my fur cap over my ears if 
I don’t want to get them frost- 
bitten. I glance up at the 
chimneys and know at once 
that the temperature is very 
low ; for the smoke is as thick 
and white as cotton-wool, and 
seems to be forcing its way 
slowly up against the dense 
weight of cold air above. The 
quick jingle of sleigh - bells 
catches my ear, and in an 
incredibly short time a fast 
trotter flashes past, his long 
coat fringed white with frozen 
sweat. In the next street the 
electric cars are running busily, 
with an angry ring-ting-ting as 
some incautious wayfarer delays 
too long in crossing the track, 
each with its own little “smoke- 
stack” pouring out cotton-wool 
from the stove within — the 
stove, be it observed, serving 
merely for heating the interior, 
and being in no way connected 
with locomotion. There is a 
cab-stand at the corner, and 
over each horse is a long fur 
robe, reaching to within a few 
inches of the ground, the effect 
being strangely reminiscent of 
the days when knighthood was 
in flower. The sky is a brilliant 
blue, and everything else is 
white. My moustache is frozen 
stiff already, and there is 4 
little snow-bank on each side of 
my fur collar, where the breath 
is congealed. But there is no 
wind, and I don’t mind it at 
all: in the genial slang of the 
North-West, “it doesn’t fizz on 
me.” A couple pass me on the 
street and nod cheerily. [ lift 
my finger to my cap in a kind 
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of military salute—for here the 
laws of society do not require 
you to take off your hat in 
winter—and puzzle for a mo- 
ment or two who they can be, 
though their faces are familiar. 
Then I remember ; but she looks 
so different in her furs, and 
the beard which he allows to 
grow every winter and shaves 
off every spring works such a 
transformation, that it requires 
a mental effort to rearrange 
one’s friends here from season 
to season. For a long time 
after I came to Canada, I could 
not rid myself of the idea that 
in the winter it was peopled 
with millionaires. In England 
we are accustomed to associate 
the idea of furs with the 
wealthier classes exclusively, 
and here every shopgirl, in her 
fur coat and coquettish little 
cap, looks like an heiress, and 
every business man like a 
Russian diplomat or a Jew 
fancier. After a year or so I 
became accustomed to it, and 


» am now critical on the subject, 


being able to distinguish differ- 
ent kinds of fur at a glance. 
There is a quick scurry along 
the pavement at my feet, and a 
small boy whirls by with a 
whoop, muffled up to his eyes, 
and seated on an old soap-box 
Ingeniously fitted with runners, 
the whole equipage being drawn 
by a half-bred collie, who is 
barking vigorously, and evi- 
dently enjoying himself as much 
ashis master. In a minute or 
two he meets a rival, and then 
18 canine nature asserts itself, 
and the two disappear in a 
cloud of snow, fighting furi- 
ously, while the driver stands 
on his head with his little moc- 
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casins kicking in the air. How- 
ever, nobody is hurt, and the 
passers-by hardly turn their 
heads. Young Canada in win- 
ter is a fascinating study. Here 
come two squat little figures, 
as broad as they are long, ap- 
parently exactly the same size, 
about two feet nine by two 
feet nine. In their small buf- 
falo coats and otter caps they 
look for all the world like twin 
bear-cubs. One of them joy- 
ously pushes the other over in 
the snow and rolls on the top 
of him. Then they jump up 
and dust themselves, for the 
snow is as fine and dry as the 
sand above high-water mark, 
and their mother has no cause 
for anxiety about damp clothes. 

As soon as I enter the club 
I am greeted by a pleasant 
warmth from within. The long 
low dining-room has a bright 
fire burning in the grate, more 
for the sake of appearance and 
association than for any real 
use, because the thermometer 
(there is one hung in nearly 
every room) shows that the 
temperature is nearly 70° Fahr. 
In fact, it takes an Englishman 
longer to get acclimatised to the 
heat indoors than to the op- 
posite extreme outside. But 
still, after a year or two he 
will not find 70° excessive, for 
one consumes carbon very 
quickly in the open air, be- 
tween the latter end of Decem- 
ber and the beginning of 
April. The hotels are probably 
heated several degrees higher 
than this. After breakfast I 
have to “go down town” to 
see a lawyer on business. Be- 
fore I have been in his office 
five minutes I take off all my 
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furs, and glance surreptitiously 
at his thermometer, which marks 
80°. He catches the look, and 
remarks apologetically that it 
is a little oppressive. Here I 
spend an hour, sweltering and 
uncomfortable, and am glad to 
take my leave. Three doors 
down the street is a drug-store 
with a long thermometer hung 
outside, which, as I note in 
passing, registers 40° below 
zero. A difference of 120° in 
the time it takes to walk down 
a short flight of stairs and pass 
through a couple of swing- 
doors! Small wonder that I 
marvel how human lungs can 
stand it; and yet they can, for 
the air is as brisk and exhilar- 
ating as champagne. Then I 
jump on to a passing car and 
am whirled off to the big hotel. 
The car is comfortable, as the 
conductor takes good care to 
keep the stove going, and the 
constant ingress and egress of 
passengers ensures a regular 
supply of fresh air. Overhead 
there is a perfect network of 
wires ; for nearly all the offices, 
and most of the private houses, 
are connected with the tele- 
phone service, and electric light- 
ing is in use everywhere. The 
wires hum and twang like 
banjo-strings in the intense 
frost. The hotel is_ terribly 
over-heated to my idea, but 
other people don’t seem to mind 
it. In walking down the long 
carpeted corridors I accident- 
ally touch a painted iron pillar 
with my bare hand—and then 
I jump and say things. Not 
that the pillar is hot, but that 
I have been storing electricity 
in this dry air till I am like a 
walking accumulator, and there 
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was a crack like the striking of 
a wax vesta, and a small blue 
spark. Sometimes the children 
will join hands, and run down 
these passages, shuffling their 
feet on the carpet as they go, 
and then light a gas-jet with 
the tips of their fingers. A 
traveller’s tale, you say? well, 
I thought so myself—till I saw 
it done. Once, some years ago, 
I was in bed with an attack of 




















“ orippe,”’ and a temperature of & 








about 105°, 
was in a hurry, had run up the 
carpeted stairs without taking 
off his fur coat, so that when 
he put his fingers on my wrist 
I felt as if I had -been lashed 
with a whip, and even he 
started back with a gasp. 
After leaving the hotel I con- 
tinue my way on foot along the 
main street towards the river. 
There are no birds to be seen 
except a few sparrows, and even 
they are perched under the 
eaves, little hunched-up balls of 
staring feathers, trying to look 
as if they were in the fashion, 
and had on their winter coats 
too. They are a new importa- 
tion, and it is only their indomit- 
able pluck that enables them to 
thrive. A few years ago they 
were unknown, and even now, 
after a really cold “snap,” you 
see their little dead bodies lying 
where they dropped, and frozen 
as hard as bullets. The great 
law of selection works quickly 
here, but still nature is kind to 
her children. I once had two 
fox-terrier pups, brother and 
sister, from the same litter 
During the first winter of thei 
existence nothing would tempt 
the bitch out of doors, while the 
dog fairly revelled in the snow. 
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At the end of a year the differ- 
ence in the thickness of their 
coats was very marked. On the 
dog’s back the hair grew so 
close that it was hardly possible, 
by rubbing it the wrong way, 
to distinguish the pink skin 
beneath. His sister’s coat was 
normal, There is no insect life 
of any kind—not a fly to be seen, 
even in the kitchens. Crossing 
the street, I pass a butcher’s 
shop, with the carcass of a slain 
pig sprawling hideously in the 
doorway, erect on his four 
frozen legs, which are extended 
at unnatural angles—a ghastly 
object, white, and cold, and 
naked. A little farther on is a 
fishmonger, the window full of 
white-fish from the great lakes 
tothe north. They have been 
forcibly “yanked” out by 
Indians and half-breeds through 
holes in the ice, and frozen as 
stiff as walking-sticks before 
they have fairly quitted their 
native element. 

When I first came out here 
my mental picture of a frozen 
river was alittle vague. I think 
Thad a notion that it was one 
long sheet of clear ice, through 
which you could dimly descry 
the fish swimming slowly, and 
staring up at you with pathetic 
eyes,—something that reminded 
you of a vast aquarium under- 
neath your feet, or the practical 
joke that King Solomon played 
on the Queen of Sheba, accord- 
Ing to the pages of the Koran. 
I forgot the snow, you see. 
The real thing is a little dis- 
appointing, — merely a long 
White ribbon between snow- 
clad banks. There is probably 
4 thickness of about five feet 
of solid ice below you, and 
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when you bethink yourself that 
eighteen inches will bear a 
railway train, you venture on 
without feeling particularly 
nervous. It is different in the 
spring, though. About the 
middle of April the ice will 
begin to break up, and the 
great floes will come crash- 
ing and sweeping down the 
current, breaking into a sudden 
sparkle of silver where their 
edges grind together, or play- 
ing a mad leap-frog in their 
frantic efforts to reach the 
great lakes before their doom 
is on them, and they are gone. 
But to-day the river is still 
enough, though even now we 
hear occasionally a sudden 
crack like the report of a gun, 
the result of intense cold, and 
in no way a sign of disinte- 
gration. 

On the farther bank is a long, 
low, wooden building, which I 
enter without the formality of 
knocking. Inside all is life and 
bustle, and my ears are greeted 
with a “confusion of tongues” 
that it would be hard to match 
elsewhere: the eager chatter 
of the “habitant,” the cultivated 
English of the university and 
public-school man, the broad 
“kailyard” of the Highland 
farmer—ay, even the guttural 
tonesofthe Red Indian. Through 
it all a strange vibrating roar, 
which never ceases and has a 
queer music of its own—the ring 
of the curling-stones. The floor 
is of beautiful clear ice, every 
speck of snow being constantly 
swept clean by those busy 
brooms. The men are quaint 
figures, clad in short thick coats 
of pilot-cloth, or buckskin, or 
shaggy buffalo, heavy tweed 
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trousers, and moccasins or over- 
shoes. Nearly all of them wear 
Tam o’ Shanters, as a tribute of 
respect to the nationality of the 
game; but figure to yourself a 
Blackfoot Indian in a Tam 0’ 
Shanter! And yet there is a 
rink here composed entirely of 
full-blooded Redskins that would 
make some of your very best 
men work hard to beat it. 
I have never seen any curling 
in the old country ; but I fancy 
you would be sore put to it to 
pick out a team that could 
tackle our best men here. You 
see our season is longer, and 
we get more practice. Running 
down between the rinks are long 
planks, on which stand the spec- 
tators, almost as much excited 
as the players themselves. One 
end of the long barn is glazed 
across, and behind the glass 
are more spectators and more 
players, the latter busily en- 
gaged in changing their out- 
door gear by the stove. But 
standing about is cold work, 
even when you have a plank 
between your feet and the ice, 
so that I do not linger long after 
delivering my message, and re- 
trace my steps towards the 
town. There is one feature of 
the scenery that even now comes 
on me with a sort of surprise, 
the deep intense blue of the 
cloudless sky,—a blue that is 
more suggestive of Italy and 
the Mediterranean than of a 
wide waste of snow. Some day 
when I have “made my pile,” 
and am as rich as Fortunio, I 
will build me a lordly winter- 
garden, roofed in with glass, 
and I will stock it with tropical 
plants, and birds, and a_bee- 
hive with real live bees. Then I 
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will bask therein, like Théophile 
Gautier’s hero, and gaze at the 
sky, and dream that I am ina 
land of eternal summer. Mean- 
while I am anxious to get back 
to lunch. 

The club is crowded to-day, 
for the “bonspiel” is on, and 
the curlers and their friends 
have been pouring into town 
for the week, so that the 
lavatory walls are decorated 
with brooms, and the hat-pegs 
with “Tammies.” The talk is 
of “in-turns” and “ out-turns,” 
of “wicks” and “ tee-weights,” 
of “skips” and “leads ”’—you 
would think the whole city was 
curling. Their appetites are 
enormous, and the fare is good, 
for game of all sorts can be 
frozen early in the winter, and 
will keep till the following 
spring. Canvas - back duck 
can be bought here in the fall 
for 1s. 2d. apiece,—in New York 
you would pay 16s. or 17s. If 
you are a sportsman, you can 
go out and shoot them for your- 
self within a few miles. The 
prairie chicken, a species of 
grouse, is as plentiful as an 
iniquitous system of legislation 
will permit, and a bag of snipe 
running into three figures is not 
uncommon. Moose, too, and 
wapiti, can be killed in 4 
journey of a few hours from 
where we are sitting. 

My stay in town is short, 80 
I have to do a good deal of 
running about from one office 
to another, and, as it is impos 
sible to sit in a room for any 
length of time in furs and over- 
shoes, and equally impossible to 
walk a hundred yards without 
them, each separate visit entails 
a good deal of dressing and ui 
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dressing. Later on I have a 
call or two to pay; but after- 
noon teas run in pretty much 
the same routine here as at 
home. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that the fair sex manage 
to walk about the streets on 
the coldest days with ordinary 
hats, and, by some mysteri- 
ous dispensation of Providence, 
their ears never seem to freeze. 
It may be owing to their long 
hair; but certainly in weather 
when every man you meet 
wears a fur cap,—from the 
astrakhan or sea-otter of the 
bank-manager down to the 
sheepskin headgear of the last 
| Galician immigrant,—you will 
meet a daintily dressed damsel 
' tripping along with a mere 
bunch of silk and _ feathers 
perched on her glossy curls. 
After dinner, instead of going 
to the theatre, we make up a 
party to the big skating-rink. 
This is an enormous building, 
» with a sheet of ice some 200 
| feet by 80 feet, and sitting ac- 
_ commodation for 2000 or 3000 
| people. There is an important 
' hockey-match on to-night, and, 
_ consequently, every seat is 
_ taken, and you are lucky to find 
_ Standing room. Hockey here is 
' assuperior to the ordinary game 
| 4sispolo at Hurlingham to that 
of Little Pedlington. The great 
hall is brilliantly lit up with 
electric light, and the applause 
that greets every good stroke is 
fairly deafening, all the more so 
ecause one’s feet get cold, and 
| Violent stamping promotes circu- 
lation. The two opposing teams 
| ntain among them some of 
_ the finest skaters in the world, 
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youths who have been trained 
to the sport from early boy- 
hood, and who know every trick 
and turn of the game. After 
an hour or so of this you return 
to the club for a quiet smoke, 
“and so to bed.” 

The sky at night is a deep 
dark blue, and the stars are like 
dropping balls of fire, so close 
that they seem to be almost 
within reach. The Northern 
Lights look asif a titanic paint- 
brush had been dipped in phos- 
phorescent flame and drawn in 
great bold strokes across the 
heavens. As you pass the 
electric lamps you see very fine 
particles of snow caught up by 
the wind, and glittering high in 
the air like diamonds. But it 
is a cold night, and you are not 
sorry to get into your room. 
First of all, you take a blanket 
or so from the bed, for there are 
people in Canada who sleep all 
the year round with only a 
sheet over them, to such a pitch 
of perfection have they brought 
the heating of their rooms. 
After you have tucked yourself 
in, the stillness of the night is 
broken occasionally by a report 
like acannon. Have you ever 
been inside a bathing-machine 
when a mischievous boy threw 
a stone at it? And, if so, do 
you remember how you jumped? 
When the walls of a wooden 
house crack in the bitter cold, 
the effect is similar, only 
magnified. But you know 
what it means here, so you 
only draw the clothes closer 
round you, thankful that you 
are snug and warm. And so 
good night. 
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BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“How long he stood stock- 
still by the hatch expecting 
every moment to feel the ship 
dip under his feet and the rush 
of water take him at the back 
and toss him like a chip, I can- 
not say. Not very long—two 
minutes perhaps. A couple of 
men he could not make out 
began to converse drowsily, and 
also, he could not tell where, 
he detected a curious noise of 
shuffling feet. Above these 
faint sounds there was that 
awful stillness preceding a 
catastrophe, that trying silence 
of the moment before the crash ; 
then it came into his head that 
perhaps he would have time to 
rush along and cut all the lan- 
yards of the gripes, so that the 
boats would float off as the ship 
went down. 

“The Patna had a long 
bridge, and all the boats were 
up there, four on one side and 
three on the other—the smallest 
of them on the port-side and 
nearly abreast of the steering 
gear. He assured me, with 
evident anxiety to be believed, 
that he had been most careful 
to keep them ready for instant 
service. He knew his duty. 
I daresay he was a good enough 
mate as far as that went. ‘I 
always believed in being pre- 
pared for the worst,’ he com- 
mented, staring anxiously in 


my face. I nodded my approval 
of the sound principle, averting 
my eyes before the subtle w- 
soundness of the man. 

“He started unsteadily to f 
run. He had to step over legs, 
avoid stumbling against the 
heads. Suddenly some one 
caught hold of his coat from 
below, and a distressed voice § 
spoke under his elbow. The 
light of the lamp he carried in 
his right hand fell upon an § 
uptur ned dark face whose eyes § 
entreated him together with 
the voice. He had picked up 
enough of the language to 
understand the word water, 
repeated several times in 4 
tone of insistence, of prayer, 
almost of despair. He gaves 
jerk to get away, and felt an 
arm embrace his leg. 

“<The beggar clung to me 
like a drowning man,’ he said 
impressively. ‘Water, water! 
What water did he mean: 
What did he know? As calmly 
as I could I ordered him to let | 
go. He was stopping me, time 
was pressing, other men begat 
to stir; I wanted time—time 
to cut ‘the boats adrift. He 
got hold of my hand now, and 
I felt that he would begin to 
shout. It flashed upon me i 
was enough to start a panie, 
and I hauled off with my free § 
arm and slung the a" in his 
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face. The glass jingled, the 
light went out, but the blow 
made him let go, and I ran off 
—I wanted to get at the boats ; 
I wanted to get at the boats. 
He leaped after me from be- 
hind. I turned on him. He 
would not keep quiet; he tried 
to shout; I had half throttled 
him before I made out what 
he wanted. He wanted some 
water—water to drink; they 
were on strict allowance, you 
know, and he had with him a 
young boy I had noticed several 
times. His child was sick— 
and thirsty. He had caught 
sight of me as I passed by, and 
was begging for a little water. 
That’s all. We were under the 
bridge, in the dark. He kept 
on snatching at my wrists; 
there was no getting rid of 
him. I dashed into my berth, 
snatched out my water-bottle, 
and thrust it into his hands. 
He vanished. I didn’t find out 
till then how much I was in 
want of a drink myself.’ He 
leaned on one elbow with a 
hand over his eyes. 

“T felt a creepy sensation 
all down my backbone; there 
was something peculiar in all 
this; it savoured of the im- 
possible and at the same time 
carried conviction, extorted a 
wondering assent. The fingers 
of the hand that shaded his 
brow trembled slightly. He 
broke the short silence. 
| “‘These things happen only 
once to a man and... Ah! 
well! When I got on the bridge 
at last the beggars were getting 
one of the boats off the chocks. 

boat! I was running up the 
ladder when a heavy blow fell 
on my shoulder, just missing my 
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head. It didn’t stop me, and 
the chief engineer —they had 
got him out of his bunk by 
then—raised the boat-stretcher 
again. Somehow I had no mind 
to be surprised at anything. 
All this seemed natural—and 
awful—and awful. I dodged 
that miserable maniac, lifted 
him off the deck as though he 
had been a little child, and he 
started screeching in my arms: 
“Don’t! don’t! I thought you 
were one of them niggers.” 
I flung him away, he skidded 
along the bridge and knocked 
the legs from under the little 
chap—the second. The skip- 
per, busy about the boat, looked 
round and came at me head 
down, growling like a wild 
beast. I flinched no more than 
a stone. I was as solid stand- 
ing there as this,’ he tapped 
lightly with his knuckles the 
wall beside his chair. ‘It was 
as though I had heard it all, 
seen it all, gone through it all 
twenty times already. I wasn’t 
afraid of them. I drew back 
my fist and he stopped short, 
muttering— 

“e« Ah! it’s you. 
hand quick.” 

“<That’s what he _ said. 
Quick! As if anybody could 
be quick enough. Aren’t you 
going to do something,’ I asked. 
‘“ Ves, Clear out,” he snarled 
over his shoulder. 

“<¢T don’t think I understood 
then what he meant. The other 
two had picked themselves 
up by that time, and they 
rushed together to the boat. 
They tramped, they wheezed, 
they shoved, they cursed the 
boat, the ship, each other—cursed 
me. All in mutters. I didn’t 
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move, I didn’t speak. I watched 
the slant of the ship. She was 
as still as if landed on the blocks 
in a dry dock—only she was 
like this.’ He held up his hand, 
palm under, the tips of the 
fingers inclined downwards. 
‘Like this,’ he repeated. ‘I 
could see the line of the horizon 
before me, as clear as a bell, 
above her stem-head; I could 
see the water far off there black 
and sparkling, and _ still—still 
as a pond, deadly still, more 
still than ever sea was before 
—more still than I could 
bear to look at. Have you 
watched a ship floating head 
down, checked in sinking by a 
sheet of old iron too rotten to 
stand being shored up. Have 
you? Oh yes, shored up? I 
thought of that—I thought of 
every mortal thing; but can 
you shore up a bulkhead in five 


minutes—or in fifty for that 


matter? Where was I going 
to get men that would go down 
below? Would you have had 
the courage to swing the maul 
for the first blow if you had 
seen that bulkhead? Don’t say 
you would: you had not seen 
it; nobody would. Hang it— 
to do a thing like that you 
must believe there is a chance, 
one in a thousand, at least, 
some ghost of a chance ; and 
you would not have believed. 
Nobody would have believed. 
You think me a cur for stand- 
ing there, but what would you 
have done? What! You can’t 
tell— nobody can tell. One 
must have time to turn round. 
What would you have me do? 
Where was the kindness in 
making crazy with fright all 
those people I could not save 
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single - handed —that nothing 
could save? Look here! As 
true as I sit on this chair before 
a 

“He drew quick breaths at 
every few words and shot quick 
glances at my face, as though 
in his anguish he were watchful 
of the effect. He was not 
speaking to me, he was only 
speaking before me, in a dispute 
with an invisible personality, 
an antagonistic and _insepar- 
able partner of his existence — 
another possessor of his soul. 
These were issues beyond the 
competency of a court of in- 
quiry: it was a subtle and 


momentous quarrel as to the f 


true essence of life, and did not 
want a judge. He wanted an 
ally, a helper, an accomplice. 
I felt the risk I ran of being 
circumvented, blinded, decoyed, 
bullied, perhaps, into taking a 
definite part in a dispute in- 
possible of decision if one had 
to be fair to all the phantoms 
in possession—to the reputable 
that had its claims and to the 
disreputable that had its exig- 
encies. I can’t explain to you 
who haven’t seen him and who 
hear his words only at second 
hand the mixed nature of my 
feelings. It seemed to mel 
was being made to comprehend 
the Inconceiv able—and I know 
of nothing to compare with the 
discomfort of such a sensation. 
I was made to look at the cor 
vention that lurks in all truth 
and on the essential sincerity o 
falsehood. He appealed to al 
sides at once,—to the side 
turned perpetually to the light 
of day, and to that side of 1 
which, like the other hemi- 
sphere of the moon, exists 
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stealthily in perpetual dark- 
ness, with only a fearful ashy 
light falling at times on the 
edge. He swayed me. I own 
to it, I own up. The occasion 
was obscure, insignificant — 
what you will: a lost young- 
ster, one in a million—but then 
he was one of us; an incident 
as completely devoid of import- 
ance as the flooding of an ant- 
heap, and yet the mystery of 
his attitude got hold of me as 
though he had been an individ- 
ual in the forefront of his kind, 
as if the obscure truth involved 
were momentous enough to 
affect mankind’s conception of 
itself. . . .” 

Marlow paused to put new life 
into his expiring cheroot, seemed 
toforget all about the story, and 
abruptly began again. 

“My fault of course. One 
has no business really to get 
interested. It’s a weakness of 
mine. His was of another kind. 
My weakness consists in not 
having a discriminating eye for 
the incidental —for the exter- 
nals—no eye for the hod of the 
rag-picker or the fine, linen of 
the next man. Next man — 
that’s it. Ihave met so many 
men,” he pursued, with mo- 
mentary sadness — “met them 
too with a certain—certain—im- 
pact, let us say; like this fel- 


-low, for instance—and in each 


case all I could see was merely 
thehuman being. A confound- 
ed democratic quality of vision 
which may be better than total 
blindness, but has been of no 
advantage to me—lI can assure 
you. Men expect one to take into 
account their fine linen. But I 
hever could get up any enthus- 
lam about these things. Oh! 
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It’s a failing ; it’s a failing ; and 
then comes a soft evening; a 
lot of men too indolent for 
whist —and a story... .” 
He paused again to wait for 
an encouraging remark, per- 
haps, but nobody spoke; only 
the host, as if reluctantly per- 
forming a duty, murmured— 
“You are so subtle, Marlow.” 
“Who? I?” said Marlow in 
a low voice. “Oh no!” But he 
was; and try as I may for the 
success of this yarn I am miss- 
ing innumerable shades—they 
were so fine, so difficult to 
render in colourless words. Be- 
cause he complicated matters 
by being so simple, too— the 
simplest poor devil! ... By 
Jove! he was amazing. There 
he sat telling me that just as I 
saw him before my eyes he 
wouldn’t be afraid to face any- 
thing—and believing in it too. 
I tell you it was fabulously in- 
nocent and it was enormous, 
enormous! I watched him 
covertly, just as though I had 
suspected him of an intention 
to take a jolly good rise out of 
me. He was confident that, on 
the square, ‘on the square, 
mind!’ there was nothing he 
couldn’t meet. Ever since he 
had been ‘so high’—‘quite a 
little chap,’ he had been pre- 
paring himself for all the diffi- 
culties that can beset one on 
land and water. He confessed 
proudly to this kind of fore- 
sight. He had been elaborat- 
ing dangers and defences, ex- 
pecting the worst, rehearsing 
his best. He must have led a 
most exalted existence. Can 
you fancy it? A succession of 
adventures, so much _ glory, 
such a victorious progress! and 
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the deep sense of his sagacity 
crowning every day of his inner 
life. He forgot himself; his 
eyes shone; and with every 
word my heart, searched by the 
light of his absurdity, was grow- 
ing heavier in my breast. I 
had no mind to laugh, and lest 
I should smile I made for my- 
self a stolid face. He gave 
signs of irritation. 

“It is always the unex- 
pected that happens,’ I said in 
a propitiatory tone. My ob- 
tuseness provoked him into 
a contemptuous ‘Pshaw!’ I 
suppose he meant that the un- 
expected couldn’t touch him; 
nothing less than the uncon- 
ceivable itself could get over his 
perfect state of preparation. 
He had been taken unawares— 
and he whispered to himself a 
malediction upon the waters 
and the firmament, upon the 
ship, upon the men. Every- 
thing had betrayed him! He 
had been tricked into that sort 
of high-minded resignation 
which prevented him lifting as 
much as his little finger, while 
these others who had a very 
clear perception of the actual 
necessity were tumbling against 
each other and sweating des- 
perately over that boat busi- 
ness. Something had gone 
wrong there at the last moment. 
It appears that in their flurry 
they had contrived in some 
mysterious way to get the slid- 
ing bolt of the foremost boat- 
chock jammed tight, and forth- 
with had gone out of the 
remnants of their minds over 
the deadly nature of that acci- 
dent. It must have been a 


pretty sight, the fierce industry 
of these beggars toiling on a 
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motionless ship that floated 
quietly in the silence of a 
world asleep, fighting against 
time for the freeing of that 
boat, grovelling on all fours, 
standing up in despair, tugging, 
pushing, snarling at each other 
venomously, ready to kill, ready 
to weep, and only kept from 
flying at each other’s throats by 
the fear of death that stood 
silent behind them like an in- 
flexible and cold-eyed  task- 
master. Oh yes! It must 
have been a pretty sight. He 
saw it all, he could talk about it 
with scorn and bitterness; he 
had a minute knowledge of it 
by means of some sixth sense, I 
conclude, because he swore to 
me he had remained apart 
without a glance at them and 
at the boat—without one single 
glance. And I believe him 
I should think he was too busy 
watching the threatening slant 
of the ship, the suspended men- 
ace discovered in the midst of 
the most perfect security— 
fascinated by the sword hang- 
ing by a hair over his imagina- 
tive head, 

“Nothing in the world moved 
before his eyes, and he could 
depict to himself without hind- 
rance the sudden swing upwards 
of the dark sky-line, the sudden 
tilt up of the vast plain of the 
sea, the swift still rise, the brutal 
fling, the grasp of the abyss, 
the struggle without hope, the 
starlight closing over his head 
for ever like the vault of a tomb 
—the revolt of his young life— 
the black end. He could! By 
Jove! who couldn’t? And you 
must remember he was a fit- 
ished artist in that peculiar 
way, he was a gifted poor devil 
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with the faculty of swift and 
forestalling vision. The sights 
it showed him had turned him 
into cold stone from the soles 
of his feet to the nape of his 
neck ; but there was a hot dance 
of thoughts in his head, a dance 
of lame, blind, mute thoughts 
—a whirl of awful cripples. 
Didn’t I tell you he confessed 
himself before me as though I 
had the power to bind and to 
loose. He burrowed deep, deep, in 
the hope of my absolution, which 
would have been of no good to 
him. This was one of these 
cases which no solemn lie can 
palliate, where no man can help; 
where his very Maker seems to 
abandon a sinner to his own 
devices. 

“He stood on the starboard 
side of the bridge, far as he 
could get from the struggle for 
the boat, which went on with 
the agitation of madness and 
the stealthiness of a conspiracy. 
The two Malays had meantime 
remained holding to the wheel. 
Just picture to yourselves the 
actors in that, thank God! 
unique, episode of the sea, four 
besides themselves with fierce 
and secret exertions, and three 
looking on in complete im- 
mobility, above the awnings 
covering the profound ignor- 
ance of hundreds of human 
beings, with their weariness, 
with their dreams, with their 
hopes, arrested, held by an 
invisible hand on the brink of 
amihilation. For that they 
Were so, makes no doubt to 
me: given the state of the 
ship, this was the deadliest 
Possible description of accident 
that could happen. These beg- 
gars by the boat had every 
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reason to go distracted with 
funk. Frankly, had I been 
there, I would not have given 
as much as a counterfeit far- 
thing for the ship’s chance to 
keep above water to the end of 
each successive second. And 
still she floated! These sleep- 
ing pilgrims were destined to 
accomplish their whole pilgrim- 
age to the bitterness of some 
other end. It was as if the 
Omnipotence whose mercy they 
confessed had needed their 
humble testimony on earth for 
a while longer, and had looked 
down to make a sign, ‘Thou 
shalt not!’ to the ocean. Their 
escape would trouble me as a 
prodigiously inexplicable event, 
did I not know how tough old 
iron can be—as tough some- 
times as the spirit of some men 
we meet now and then, worn 
to a shadow and breasting the 
weight of life. Not the least 
wonder of these twenty min- 
utes, to my mind, is the be- 
haviour of the two helmsmen. 
They were amongst the native 
batch of all sorts brought over 
from Aden to give evidence 
at the inquiry. One of them, 
labouring under intense bashful- 
ness, was very young, and with 
his smooth, yellow, cheery coun- 
tenance looked even younger 
than he was. I remember 
perfectly Brierly asking him, 
through the interpreter, what 
he thought of it at the time, 
and the interpreter, after a 
short colloquy, turning to the 
court with an important air— 

““* He says he thought noth- 
ing.’ 

“The other with patient 
blinking eyes, a blue cotton 
handkerchief, faded with much 
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washing, bound with a smart 
twist over a lot of grey wisps, 
his face shrunk into grim hol- 
lows, his brown skin made dark 
by a mesh of wrinkles, ex- 
plained that he had a know- 
ledge of some evil thing be- 
falling the ship, but there had 
been no order; he could not re- 
member an order; why should 
he leave the helm? To some 
further questions he jerked 
back his spare shoulders, and 
declared it never came into his 
mind then that the white men 
were about to leave the ship 


through fear of death. He did 
not believe it now. There 


might have been secret rea- 


sons. He wagged his old chin 
knowingly. Aha! secret rea- 
sons. He was a man of great 


experience, and he wanted that 
white Tuan to know—he turned 
towards Brierly, who didn’t 
raise his head — that he had 
acquired a knowledge of many 
things by serving white men 
on the sea for a great number 
of years—and, suddenly, with 
shaky excitement he poured 
upon our spellbound attention 
a lot of queer-sounding names, 
names of dead-and-gone skip- 
pers, names of forgotten country 
ships, names of familiar and 
distorted sound, as if the hand 
of dumb time had been at 
work on them for ages. They 
stopped him at last. A silence 
fell upon the court,—a silence 
that remained unbroken for at 
least a minute, and passed 
gently into a deep murmur. 
This episode was the sensation 
of the second day’s proceedings 
—affecting all the audience, af- 
fecting everybody except Jim, 
who was sitting moodily at the 
end of the first bench, and 
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never looked up at this extra- 
ordinary and damning witness 
that seemed possessed by some 
mysterious theory of defence. 

“So these two lascars stuck 
to the helm of that ship with- 
out steerage-way, where death 
would have found them if such 
had been their destiny. The 
whites did not give them half 
a glance, had probably for- 
gotten their existence. Assur- 
edly Jim did not remember it. 
He remembered he could do 
nothing; he could do nothing, 
now he was alone. There was 
nothing to do but to sink with 
the ship. No use making a 
disturbance about it. Was 
there? He waited upstanding, 
without a sound, stiffened in 
the idea of some sort of heroic 
discretion. The first engineer 
ran cautiously across the bridge 
to tug at his sleeve. 

“*Come and help! For God's 
sake, come and help!’ 

“He ran back to the boat on 
the points of his toes, and re- 
turned directly to worry at his 
sleeve, begging and cursing at 
the same time. 

*“¢T believe he would have 
kissed my hands,’ said Jim 
savagely, ‘and, next moment, 
he starts foaming and whisper- 
ing in my face, “If I had the 
time I would like to crack your 
skull for you.” I pushed him 
away. Suddenly he caught 
hold of me round the neck. 
Damn him! I hit him. [hit 
out without looking. “Won't 
you save your own life—you 
infernal coward,” he sobs 
Coward! He called me an 
infernal coward! Ha! ha! ha! 
ha! He called me—ha! ha! 
ha!...’ 

“ He had thrown himself back 
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and was shaking with laughter. 
I had never in my life heard 
anything so bitter as that noise. 
It fell like a blight on all the 
merriment about donkeys, pyr- 
amids, bazaars, or what not. 
Along the whole dim length of 
the gallery the voices dropped, 
the pale blotches of faces turned 
our way with one accord, and 
the silence became so profound 
that the clear tinkle of a tea- 
spoon falling on the tesselated 
floor of the verandah rang out 
like a tiny and silvery scream. 
“*You mustn’t laugh like 
this, with all these people 
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about,’ I remonstrated. ‘It 
isn’t nice for them, you know.’ 

“He gave no sign of having 
heard at first, but after a while 
with a stare that, missing me 
altogether, seemed to probe 
the heart of some awful vision, 
he muttered carelessly —‘Oh! 
they'll think I am drunk.’ 

“And after that you would 
have thought from his appear- 
ance he would never make a 
sound again. But—no fear! 
He could no more stop telling 
now than he could have stopped 
living by the mere exertion of 
his will.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


“<7 was saying to myself, 
“Sink—curse you! Sink!”’ 
These were the words with 
which he began again. He 
wanted it over. He was 
severely left alone, and he 
formulated in his head this 
address to the ship in a tone 
of imprecation, while at the 
same time he enjoyed the 
privilege of witnessing scenes 
—as far as I can judge —of 
low comedy. They were still 
at that bolt. The skipper was 
ordering. ‘Get under and try 
to lift;’ and the others natur- 
ally shirked. You understand 
that to be squeezed flat under 
the keel of a boat wasn’t a de- 
sirable position to be caught in 
if the ship went down suddenly. 
‘Why don’t you — you the 
strongest ?’ whined the little 
engineer, ‘Gott-for-dam! I 
am too fat,’ spluttered the 
skipper in despair. It was 
funny enough to make angels 
weep. They stood idle for a 
Moment, and suddenly the 


chief engineer rushed again 
at Jim. 

“*Come and help, man! Are 
you mad to throw your only 
chance away? Come and help, 
man! Man! Look there — 
look !’ 

“And at last Jim looked 
astern where the other pointed 
with maniacal insistence. He 
saw a silent black squall which 
had eaten up already one-third 
of the sky. You know how 
these squalls come up there 
about that time of the year. 
First you see a darkening of the 
horizon—no more ; then a cloud 
rises opaque like a wall. A 
straight edge of vapour lined 
with sickly whitish gleams flies 
up from the south-west, swallow- 
ing the stars in whole constella- 
tions ; its shadow flies over the 
waters, and confounds sea and 
sky into one abyss of obscurity. 
And all is still.’ No thunder, 
no wind, no sound; not a flicker 
of lightning. Then in the 
tenebrous immensity a livid 
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arch appears; a swell or two 
like undulations of the very 
darkness run past, and then 
wind and rain strike together 
with a peculiar impetuosity as 
if they had burst through some- 
thing solid. Such a cloud had 
come up while they weren’t 
looking. They had just noticed 
it, and were perfectly justified 
in surmising that if in absolute 
stillness there was some chance 
for the ship to keep afloat a few 
minutes longer, the least dis- 
turbance of the sea would make 
an end of her instantly. Her 
first nod to the swell that 
precedes the burst of such a 
squall would be also her last, 
would become a plunge, would, 
so to speak, be prolonged into 
a long dive, down, down to the 
bottom. Hence, these new 
capers of their fright, these 
new antics in which they dis- 


played their extreme aversion 
to die. 

“<¢Tt was black, black,’ pur- 
sued Jim with moody steadiness. 
‘It had sneaked upon us from 


behind. The infernal thing! 
I suppose there had been at 
the back of my head some hope 
yet. I don’t know. But that 
was all over anyhow. It 
maddened me to see myself 
caught like this. I was angry, 
as though I had been trapped. 
I was trapped! The night was 
hot, too, I remember. Not a 
breath of air.’ 

** He remembered so well that, 
gasping in the chair, he seemed 
to sweat and choke before my 
eyes. No doubt it maddened 
him; it knocked him over afresh 
—in a manner of speaking— 
but it made him also remember 
that important purpose which 
had sent him rushing on that 
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bridge only to slip clean out of 
his mind. He had intended to 
cut the lifeboats clear of the 
ship. He whipped out his knife 
and went to work slashing as 
though he had seen nothing, 
had heard nothing, had known 
of no one on board. They 
thought him hopelessly wrong- 
headed and crazy, but dared 
not protest noisily against this 
useless loss of time. When he 
had done he returned to the 
very same spot from which he 
had started. The chief was 
there, ready with a clutch at 
him to whisper close to his 
head, scathingly, as though he 
wanted to bite his ear 

“You silly fool! do you 
think you'll get the ghost of 
a show when all that lot of 
brutes is in the water? Why, 
they will batter your head for 
you from these boats.’ 

“He wrung his hands, ig- 
nored, at Jim’s elbow. The 
skipper kept up a_ nervous 
shuffle in one place and 
mumbled, ‘Hammer! hammer! 
Mein Gott! Get a hammer.’ 

“The little engineer whim- 
pered like a child, but, broken 
arm and all, he turned out the 
least craven of the lot as it 
seems, and, actually, mustered 
enough pluck to run an errand 
to the engine-room. No trifle 
it must be owned in fairness to 
him. Jim told me he darted 
desperate looks like a cornered 
man, gave one low wail, and 
dashed off. He was back in- 
stantly clambering, hammer in 
hand, and without a_ pause 
flung himself at the bolt. The 


-others gave up Jim at once and 


ran off to assist. He heard the 
tap, tap of the hammer, the 
sound of the released chock 
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falling over. The boat was 
clear. Only then he turned to 
look—only then. But he kept 
his distance—he kept his dis- 
tance. He wanted me to know 
he had kept his distance; that 
there was nothing in common 
between him and these men— 
who had the hammer. Noth- 
ing whatever. It is more than 
probable he thought himself cut 
off from them by a space that 
could not be traversed, by an 
obstacle that could not be 
overcome, by a chasm without 
bottom. He was as far as he 
could get from them—the whole 
breadth of the ship. 

“His feet were glued to that 
remote spot and his eyes to 
their indistinct group bowed 
together and swaying strangely 
in the common torment of fear. 
A hand-lamp lashed to a stan- 
chion above a little table rigged 
up on the bridge—the Patna 
had no chart-room amidships— 
threw a light on their labouring 
shoulders, on their arched and 
bobbing backs. They pushed 
at the bow of the boat; they 
pushed out into the night; they 
pushed, and would no more look 
back at him, They had given 
him up as if indeed he had been 
too far, too hopelessly separated 
from themselves, to be worth 
an appealing word, a glance, 
orasign. They had no leisure 
to look back upon his passive 
heroism, to feel the sting of 
his abstention. The boat was 
heavy; they pushed at the 
bow with no breath to spare 
for an encouraging word: but 
the turmoil of terror that had 
scattered their self - command 
like chaff before the wind, con- 
verted their desperate exertions 
Into a bit of fooling, upon my 
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word, fit for knockabout clowns 
in a farce. They pushed with 
their hands, with their heads, 
they pushed for dear life with 
all the weight of their bodies, 
they pushed with all the might 
of their souls—only no sooner 
had they succeeded in canting 
the stern clear of the davit than 
they would leave off like one 
man and start a wild scramble 
into her. As a natural conse- 
quence the boat would swing 
in abruptly, driving them back, 
helpless and jostling against 
each other. They would stand 
nonplussed for a while, ex- 
changing in fierce whispers all 
the infamous names they could 
call to mind, and go at it again. 
Three times this occurred. He 
described it to me with morose 
thoughtfulness. He hadn’t lost 
a single movement of that comic 
business. ‘I loathed them. I 
hated them. I had to look 
at all that,’ he said without 
emphasis, turning upon me 
a sombrely watchful glance. 
‘Was ever there any one so 
shamefully tried !’ 

“He took his head in his 
hands for a moment, like a 
man driven to distraction by 
some unspeakable outrage. 
These were things he could not 
explain to the court—and not 
even to me; but I would have 
been little fitted for the recep- 
tion of his confidences had I 
not been able at times to 
understand the pauses between 
the words. In this assault 
upon his fortitude there was 
the jeering intention of a 
spiteful and vile vengeance ; 
there was an element of bur- 
lesque in his ordeal—a degra- 
dation of funny grimaces in the 
approach of death or dishonour. 
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“He related facts which I 
have not forgotten, but at this 
distance of time I couldn’t re- 
call his very words: I only 
remember that he managed 
wonderfully to convey the 
brooding rancour of his mind 
into the bare recital of events. 
They stood before me indubi- 
tably true, but a little dis- 
torted, as if seen by the sinister 
glow of his burning contempt. 
It fell on the sky, on the earth, 
on the ship, on the men—on 
himself too—oh yes! on himself 
too: only he seemed honestly 
confident of his erect attitude 
in the general wreck of decent 
appearances. Twice, he told 
me, he shut his eyes in the 
certitude that the end was 
upon him already, and twice 
he had to open them again. 
Each time he noted the darken- 
ing of the great stillness. The 
shadow of the silent cloud had 
fallen upon the ship from the 
zenith, and seemed to have ex- 
tinguished every sound of her 
teeming life. He could no 
longer hear the voices under 
the awnings. He told me that 
each time he closed his eyes 
a flash of thought showed him 
that crowd of bodies laid out 
for death as plain as daylight. 
When he opened them, it was 
to see the dim struggle of four 
men fighting like mad with a 
stubborn boat. ‘They would 
fall back before it time after 
time, stand swearing at each 
other, and suddenly make an- 
other rush in a bunch... . 
Enough to make you die laugh- 
ing,’ he commented with down- 
cast eyes; then raising them for 
a moment to my face with a 
dismal smile, ‘I ought to have 
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a merry life of it, by God! for 
I shall see that funny sight a 
good many times yet before I 
die.’ His eyes fell again. ‘See 
and hear. . . . See and hear,’ 
he repeated twice, at long 
intervals, filled by vacant 
staring. 

“He roused himself. 

“<«T made up my mind to 
keep my eyes shut,’ he said, 
‘and I couldn’t. I couldn't, 
and I don’t care who knows it. 
Let them go through that kind 
of thing before they talk. Just 
let them—and do better—that’s 
all. The second time my eyelids 
flew open and my mouth too. I 
had felt the ship move. She 
just dipped her bows—and lifted 
them gently—and slow! ever- 
lastingly slow; and ever so little. 
She hadn’t done that much for 
days. Thecloud had raced ahead, 
and this first swell seemed to tra- 
vel upon a sea of lead. There was 
no life in that stir. It managed, 
though, to knock over some- 
thing in my head. What would 
you havedone? You are sure 
of yourself—aren’t you? What 
would you do if you felt now— 
this minute — the house here 
move, just move a little under 
your chair. Leap! By heavens! 
you would take one spring from 
where you sit and land in that 
clump of bushes yonder.’ 

“He flung his arm out at the 
night beyond the stone balus- 
trade. I held my peace. He 
looked at me very steadily, very 
severe. There could be no mis- 
take : I was being bullied now, 
and it behoved me to make no 
sign lest by a gesture or a word 
I should be drawn into a fatal 
admission about myself which 
would have had some bearing 
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on the case. Iwas not disposed 
to take any risk of that sort. 
Don’t forget I had him before 
me, and really he was too much 
like one of us not to bedangerous. 
But if you want to know I don’t 
mind telling you that I did, 
with a rapid glance, estimate 
the distance to the mass of 
denser blackness in the middle 
of the grass plot before the 
verandah. He exaggerated. I 
would have landed short by 
several feet—and that’s the 
only thing of which I am fairly 
certain. 

“The last moment had come, 
as he thought, and he did not 
move. His feet remained glued 
to the planks if his thoughts 
were knocking about loose in 
hishead. It was at this moment 
too that he saw one of the men 
around the boat step backwards 
suddenly, clutch at the air with 
raised arms, totter and collapse. 
He didn’t exactly fall, he only 
slid gently into a sitting posture, 
all hunched up, and with his 
shoulders propped against the 
side of the engine-room skylight. 
‘That was the donkey-man. A 
haggard, white-faced chap with 
4 ragged moustache. Acted 
third engineer,’ he explained. 

“*Dead,’ I said. ‘We had 
heard something of that in 
court,” 

“So they say,’ he pronounced 
with sombre indifference. ‘Of 
course IT never knew. Weak 
heart. The man had been com- 
Planing of being out of sorts 
forsome time before. Excite- 
ment. Over-exertion. Devil 
only knows. Ha! ha! ha! It 
Was easy to see he did not 
want to die either. Droll, isn’t 
it? May I be shot if he hadn’t 
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been fooled into killing himself ! 
Fooled—neither more nor less. 
Fooled into it, by heavens! 
justasI... Ah! If he had 
only kept still; if he had only 
told them to go to the devil 
when they came to rush him 
out of his bunk because the ship 
was sinking! if he had only 
stood by with his hands in his 
pockets and called them names!’ 

“He got up, shook his fist, 
glared at me, and sat down. 

«A chance missed, eh?’ I 
murmured, 

“Why don’t you laugh?’ 
he said. ‘A joke hatched in 
hell. Weakheart!... I wish 
sometimes mine had been.’ 

“ This irritated me. ‘ Do you?’ 
I exclaimed with deep-rooted 
irony. ‘Yes! Can’t you under- 
stand,’ he cried. ‘I don’t know 
what more you could wish for,’ 
I said angrily. He gave me 
an utterly uncomprehending 
glance. This shaft had also 
gone wide of the mark, and he 
was not the man to bother 
about stray arrows. Upon my 
word, he was too unsuspecting ; 
he was not fair game. I was 
glad that my missile had been 
thrown away,—that he had not 
even heard the twang of the 
bow. 

“Of course he could not know 
at the time the man was dead. 
The next minute—his last on 
board — was crowded with a 
tumult of events and sensations 
which beat about him like the 
sea upon a rock. I use the 
simile advisedly, because from 
his relation I am forced to 
believehe had preserved through 
it all a strange illusion of pas- 
siveness, as though he had not 
acted but had suffered himself 
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to be handled by the infernal 
powers who had selected him 
for the victim of their practical 
joke. The first thing that came 
to him was the grinding surge 
of the heavy davits swinging 
out at last—a jar which seemed 
to enter his body from the deck 
through the soles of his feet, 
and travel up his spine to the 
crown of his head. Then, the 
squall being very near now, 
another and a heavier swell 
lifted the passive hull in a 
threatening heave that checked 
his breath, while his brain and 
his heart together were pierced 
as with daggers by panic- 
stricken screams. ‘Let go! 
For God’s sake, let go! Let go! 
She’s going.’ Following upon 
that the boat - falls ripped 
through the blocks, and a lot 
of men began to talk in 
startled tones under the awn- 
ings. ‘When these beggars 
did break out, their yelps were 
enough to wake the dead,’ he 
said. Next, after the splashing 
shock of the boat literally 
dropped in the water, came the 
hollow noises of stamping and 
tumbling in her, mingled with 
confused shouts: ‘ Unhook! 
Unhook! Shove! Unhook! 
Shove for your life! Here’s 
the squall down on us... .’ 
He heard, high above his head 
the faint muttering of the 
wind; he heard below his feet 
a cry of pain. A lost voice 
alongside started cursing a 
swivel hook. The ship began 
to buzz fore and aft like a dis- 


turbed hive, and, as quietly as 
he was telling me of all this— 
because just then he was very 
quiet in attitude, in face, in 
voice—he went on to say with- 
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out the slightest warning as 
it were, ‘I stumbled over his 
legs.’ 

“This was the first I heard 
of his having moved at all. | 
could not restrain a grunt of 
surprise. Something hadstarted 
him off at last, but of the exact 
moment, of the cause that tore 
him out of his immobility, he 
knew no more than the uprooted 
tree knows of the wind that laid 
it low. All this had come to 
him: the sounds, the sights, the 
legs of the dead man—by Jove! 
The infernal joke was being 
crammed devilishly down his 
throat, but—look you—he was 
not going to admit of any sort 
of swallowing motion in his 
gullet. It’s extraordinary how 
he could cast upon you the spirit 
of his illusion. I listened as if 
to a tale of black magic at work 
upon a corpse. 

“*He went over sideways, 
very gently, and this was the 
last thing I remember seeing on 
board,’ he continued. ‘I didnot 
care what he did. It looked as 
though he were picking himself 
up: I thought he was picking 
himself up, of course: I expected 
him to bolt past me over the 
rail and drop into the boat after 
the others. I could hear them 
knocking about down there, and 
a voice as if crying up a shaft 
calledout “George.” Then three 
voices together raised a yell 
They came to me separately: 
one bleated, another screamed, 
one howled. Ough!’ 

“He shivered a little, and! 
beheld him rise slowly as if 4 
steady hand from above had 
been pulling him out of the 
chair by his hair. Up, slow] 
—to his full height, and when 
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his knees had locked stiff the 
hand let him go, and he swayed 
a little on his feet. There was 
a suggestion of awful stillness 
in his face, in his movements, in 
his very voice when he said 
‘They shouted ’—and involun- 
tarily I pricked up my ears for 
the ghost of that shout that 
would be heard directly through 
the false effect of silence. ‘ There 
were eight hundred people in 
that ship,’ he said, impaling me 
to the back of my seat with an 
awful blank stare. ‘Eight 
hundred live people, and they 
were yelling after the one dead 
man to come down and be saved. 
“Jump, George! Jump! Oh, 
jump!” I stood by with my 
hand on the davit. I was very 
quiet. It had come over pitch 
dark. You couldn’t see neither 
sky nor sea. I heard the boat 


alongside go bump, bump, and 


not another sound down there 
for a while, but the ship under 
me was full of talking noises. 
Suddenly the skipper howled 
“Mein Gott! The squall! 
Thesquall! Shove off!” With 
the first hiss of rain, and 
the first gust of wind, they 
screamed, “Jump, George ! 
We'llcatch you! Jump!” The 
ship began a slow plunge; the 
rain swept over her like a 
broken sea ; my cap flew off my 
head; my breath was driven 
back into my throat. I heard 
as if I had been on the top of 
a tower another wild screech, 
“Geo-o-o-orge! Oh, jump!” 
the was going down, down, 
head first under me... .’ 

“He raised his hand de- 
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liberately to his face, and made 
picking motions with his fingers 
as though he had been bothered 
with cobwebs, and afterwards 
he looked into the open palm 
for quite half a second before 
he blurted out— 

““T had jumped... He 
checked himself, averted his 
gaze. ‘It seems,’ he 
added. 

“His clear blue eyes turned 
to me with a piteous stare, and 
looking at him standing before 
me, dumfounded and hurt, I 
was oppressed by a sad sense of 
resigned wisdom, mingled with 
the amused and profound pity 
of an old man helpless before a 
childish disaster. 

**¢ Looks like it,’ I muttered. 

“*T knew nothing about it 
till I looked up,’ he explained 
hastily. And that’s possible 
too. You had to listen to him 
as you would to a small boy in 
trouble. He didn’t know. It 
had happened somehow. It 
would never happen again. He 
had landed partly on somebody 
and fallen across a thwart. He 
felt as though all his ribs on his 
left side must be broken; then 
he rolled over, and saw vaguely 
the ship he had deserted up- 
rising above him, with the red 
side-light glowing large in the 
rain like a fire on the brow of a 
hill seen through a mist. ‘She 
seemed higher than a wall; she 
loomed like a cliff over the boat, 
and—I wished I could die,’ he 
cried. ‘There was no going 
back. It was as if I had jumped 
into a well—into an everlasting 
deep hole... .’” 


(To be continued.) 
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GEORGE SELWYN’S 


A CRITICAL friend of mine— 
a different thing, you under- 
stand, from a friendly critic— 
alleges that I have a habit of 
beginning my essays with an 
apology for writing them, and 
he thinks this alleged habit a 
disgusting affectation. I hope 
that the apology I am now to 
make will not so offend him, 
since it is an apology for not 
having written on this subject 
before. For (to cancel, if I 
may, some of these sins of 
mock modesty) I assert roundly 
that I know a good deal about 
George Selwyn, his period and 
his contemporaries, and that if 
anybody was to write an article 
about his recently discovered 
letters, that article quite reason- 


ably should be mine. And here 
it is, you say: yes, but it might 
have been here a long while 


since. Let me explain. Some 
few months ago I read a para- 
graph in a paper to the effect 
that a large number of Sel- 
wyn’s letters to the fifth Earl 
of Carlisle had been discovered 
at Castle Howard, and that 
a selection of them was to be 
published. The primd facie 
importance of this to people 
interested in the society of the 
last century was obvious. 
George Selwyn, we know from 
universal testimony of the time, 
was one of the most import- 
ant figures in it, of a great 
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and enduring reputation as a 
wit at large and as everybody’s 
friend. We knew a great deal 
about him—his life in London, 
his sojournings in Paris, his 
intimacy with that splendid 
profligate and racing-man, the 
Earl of March, who lived to be 
“old Q,” the last Duke of 
Queensberry, his lazy jokes and 
chaff, his adoption of Mie Mie 
and his troubles with her fiery 
and flighty mother, the Marchesa 
Fagniani,— we knew all this 
from that delightful collection 
of letters to him which every- 
one quotes, and which prove 
very pleasantly in what sincere 
affection “dear George” was 
held by statesmen and ne’er- 
do-wells, by wives, wits, and 
wantons. But we had of 
Selwyn’s own writing two or 
three letters only, and those 
when he was a very young 
man and was bothered about 
money—letters sufficiently un- 
remarkable. Consequently the 
paragraph I have mentioned 
vastly excited me, and I wrote 
in haste to the publisher in 
question. He obliged me with 
an “advance copy” of the book, 
and I was congratulating my- 
self on the business-like prompti- 
tude with which my inevitable 
article would appear, when lo! 
I heard that these new letters 
and many others besides had 
been published by the Historical 
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MSS. Commission more than a 
year ago. Now, this was a 
grievance, and this personal 
chatter of mine is excused by 
the public quality of the griev- 
ance. The Historical MSS. 
Commission performs a work of 
which the importance for the 
political and social history of 
the country cannot be over- 
stated. Lord Carlisle’s MSS. 
certainly do not form its least 
important volume. Yet so little 
noise was occasioned by its 
publication that I, who am a 
diligent student of the so-called 
“literary” papers, precisely in 
order that amid the tedious 


f accounts of the trash which fills 


the contemporary book-market 
I may hit upon the like dis- 
coveries, read nothing whatever 
about it. Probably the fault 


was either mine or that of the 
“literary ” 


papers. But I 
suggest that if the Historical 
MSS. Commission were to issue 
its publications in a less for- 
bidding and_ official - looking 
form, in volumes easier to 
handle and printed on better 
paper—all of which it might 
lo without a large increase of 
cost—and were to advertise a 
httle, or otherwise insist on 
mpenetrable editors under- 
standing its importance, some 
of the purposes for which it 
exists would be better served. 
However, after wandering for 
in hour or so in what I do not 
lesitate to call the purlieus of 
Fetter Lane, I tracked the 
belated treasure to its lair: and 
tow I can begin my article. 
First, as to the merits of the 
‘lection, It can be safely re- 
‘mmended to those whom the 
subject attracts, but who are 
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not already familiar with the 
persons and topics which occur. 
The editors’ notes are clear, 
succinct, and sufficient. The 
late Mr Jesse was somewhat 
diffuse, and the incessant bio- 
graphies which interrupted the 
letters were sometimes super- 
fluous. Mr Roscoe and Miss 
Clergue have avoided this mis- 
take: enough is told one of 
the important people, the very 
minor characters are swiftly 
dismissed. The style of bio- 
graphy of which Moore’s Byron 
and Lockhart’s Scott are the 
earliest examples, the style in 
which the letters are inter- 
rupted by a thread of narrative, 
was not in this case open to the 
objection occasionally noticed in 
the others, that one is confused 
by the two voices of the bio- 
grapher and the biographeed ; 
because the events of Selwyn’s 
life were so few that the narra- 
tive consists merely of an occa- 
sional note on politics and the 
position of his correspondent, 
as Commissioner in America or 
as Lord Lieutenant in Ireland. 
But a drawback to easy and 
continuous reading exists for a 
reason in which, practically, I 
find my only ground for criti- 
cism. Selwyn was a careless 
writer. Evidently he did not 
watch his pen closely. He has 
gone so far astray as to write 
“make take” for “may take,” 
and he habitually writes a great 
deal more “like a gentleman” 
than like a grammarian: nomin- 
atives and accusatives were all 
one to him, and he always writes 
“neither... or.” Well, that 
being the case, it was surely 
enough to note it and assure 
the reader that the faults were 
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Selwyn’s and not the printer’s. 
But both the Historical MSS. 
Commission and the editors of 
the selection correct him every 
time. As thus: “neither... 
[njor,” “I [me}],” “ who[m],” 
and a whole army of “ (sic)’s. 
Selwyn writes, “terrible long ” : 
and why not? ‘“ Mighty fine” 
continues to this day. It an- 
noys one to see “terrible (sic) 
long,” and confuses one’s atten- 
tion. But perhaps this is a 
small matter. The _ selec- 
tion, as a selection, is good. 
Many of us have a violent 
prejudice against all selections 
as selections. But in this case 
if any but genuine amateurs 
were to read the book a selection 
had to be made. Many details 
of past politics which are (or 
are not) familiar from other 
sources were wisely omitted, 
and many lengthy passages 
dealing with the more techni- 
cal aspect of Charles Fox’s 
debts, his multifarious bonds 
and annuities and so forth, 
were perhaps (though person- 
ally I find the whole story 
entertaining) rightly thought 
too voluminous. One principle 
of omission which in such 
books I believe to be a radi- 
cally bad principle was not in 
question. I refer to omissions 
made on grounds of “decency ” 
or “refinement” or whatever 
it is called when people are 
afraid of the common possi- 
bilities of life, and I call it a 
bad principle, because one reads 
such books largely to observe 
differences in manners, and 
greater freedom of language 
and allusion is one of those 
very differences—so that the 
omissions give a false effect. 
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In this case there are two 
omissions—one concerning the 
wild Lord Baltimore and a 
wickedness he committed, and 
the other a son of Lord Onslow 


and a very unpleasant event & 
which ruined him — which, I 


think, might have been kept, 
if only to show that the period 
was no better than our own; 


but the editors have the justi- © 


[ 


Selwyn hardly ever © 


fication that such things were 
alien to the general tone of the 
letters. 
uses a coarse expression, and is 
far apter to ask kind qnestions 
about a man’s children than to 
talk scandal about a 


wife. On the whole, then, the > 
selection is to be cordially 
praised. Z 


To speak, now, of the letters 
as a whole. The date of the )) 
last of those to Selwyn pub — 
lished in Jesse’s book was Sep- F~ 
tember 1780. The last of these [7 
was dated but a month before F7 
Selwyn’s death in January — 
1791. So there is a gain d 
ten years. On the other hand, 
the correspondence in Jesse be 
gins when Selwyn was at Ox 
ford: the first of these was 
written in 1767, when Selwyn 
was forty-eight: he was thirty 
years older than Lord Carlisle 
However, the intervening yeals 
are not largely represented in 
Jesse, and it is probable, t | 
judge from the rather jerky |) 
letters to Selwyn which occu |= 
in the interval, that he himsel! | 
was not so assiduous a corte ¥) 
spondent as he became with “a 
cooling blood. There is a break © 
between 1767 and 1773; but 
since Jesse prints several lettes | 7 
from Lord Carlisle in tho®) 7 
years, the unfortunate explant 
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tion must be that Selwyn’s were 
not kept. As for the matter 
and manner, it must be said at 
once that whoever was sanguine 
enough to expect another Hor- 
ace Walpole must be entirely 
disappointed. Walpole’s cold 


; and impersonal habit of regard- 


ing life may be a less sym- 
pathetic quality than Sel- 


' wyn’s affectionate and intensely 
_ human disposition, but it made 


a far more entertaining writer. 
Selwyn wrote, it is true, of 
everything in the purview of a 
man who lived almost entirely 
in London—save for his long 
stays in Paris in the earlier 
years— who went everywhere 





and knew everybody, and who 


had, on the whole, better oppor- 


~ tunities for intimate observa- 
| tion in important matters even 
|, than Walpole: he writes of all 
» this more or less, but also he 


hurries quickly from it to write 
of Mie Mie’s health, or to inquire 
after the health of Lord Car- 
That was what 
really interested him, and no 
one but a churl could read the 


' result and not love him there- 
_ for: no one but a nurse could 
' read the result and not wish 
_ that his zeal had been a little 


less incessant. Selwyn was 
lazy, and whether Walpole 
wrote for posterity or not, his 
observation and wit are incom- 
parably keener. As for style, 
Walpole’s we know; Selwyn’s 
carelessness of grammar is be- 


| Side the point, except to a 


pedant, but he was also careless 
in thought, and therefore often 
involved and obscure in phras- 
ing. His habit, too, of fre- 
quently using French where 
English would have done as 
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well, though in him a natural 
habit, does not make for an 
easy style. 

The letters, then, are no such 
possession as Horace Walpole’s. 
We ought to remember, of 
course, that we have only these 
to one correspondent—a few at 
the end to Lady Carlisle—a 
man thirty years younger than 
the writer, and one whose at- 
traction was largely that he 
was the father of children to 
whom Selwyn felt as a grand- 
father. We have not—and 
would that we had !—his letters 
to Gilly Williams, or Edge- 
cumbe, or Horace Walpole him- 
self, which three with Selwyn 
formed the “out-of-town” 
society at Strawberry Hill, or 
March or “Bully” as_ they 
called the second Lord Boling- 
broke, or his brother Harry St 
John, “the Baptist,” or in the 
younger group to Charles Fox 
or Storer, to whom he was not 
concerned to be a mentor as he 
was to Carlisle. We have not 
those letters ; but those we have, 
apart from their interest and 
attractiveness as touching the 
writer’s character, to which we 
shall come later, give us both 
innumerable details of social 
interest and a complete picture, 
painted unconsciously and little 
by little, of perhaps the most 
agreeable society these islands 
have known. Something was 
said last month in ‘Maga’ of 
the licence which power, ex- 
clusiveness, and security made 
possible in this society. Some- 
thing might now be added of 
the social ease and gay inti- 
macy and understanding, the 
light-hearted but not insolent 


assumption that “ Charles’s 
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faro bank or “ Bully’s” divorce 
were matters of prime moment, 
which were made possible at 
the same time, and the like of 
which can never exist for cul- 
tivated and intelligent folk 
again. We may build up an 
agreeable little society ; but it is 
accidental and partial, and that 
greater bully the spirit of the 
age has ordained that if it is to 
be intelligent it may not be gay. 
Something of this might be 
added, but ineffectively; the 
charm is not to be had at 
second-hand; you may get it 
of Walpole or Selwyn, not of 
me. 

At one point the political in- 
terest is considerable—the time 
(1782) when Fox overthrew 
Lord North’s Ministry and 
Lord Rockingham came in. 
Selwyn’s position was typical 
of the intelligent sinecurist of 
the period ; but no one else has 
given us so frank and amusing 
an exposition of the intelligent 
sinecurist’s dismay. He had 
commanded four votes in the 
House, and still commanded 
two: as a matter of course he 
held one of those lucrative posts 
with no duties attached which 
rewarded such “political ser- 
vices.” Such an arrangement 
seemed to him to be natural, 
and indeed necessary to the 
stability of the country. He 
does indeed admit a hint that, 
as a matter of theory, he saw 
objections to it. When Burke 
brought in his bill to abolish 
certain of these posts, Selwyn 
wrote: “I believe there is no 
actor upon the stage of either 
theatre who, repeating what 
the author has wrote, does not 
at the same time recite his own 
private sentiments oftener than 
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our pantomimes in Parliament” 
— impartially of both sides; 
but he voted quietly against 
the bill. The passage, by the 
way, contains the first reference 
to the younger Pitt in the 


letters: ‘Jack [Townshend] did ¥ 


better than the time before, but 
was so eclipsed by Mr W. Pitt, 
that it appeared to impartial 
people but an indifferent per- 
formance. This young man, 
Mr Pitt, gained an universal 
applause. I heard Lord North 
say it was the best first speech 
of a young man that he had 
ever heard.” He disapproved 
of measures, obviously thinking 
the American War mismanaged 
—as indeed so did every one 
else: “I cannot divert myself 
of thinking upon what must 
occupy everybody’s mind, which 
is our public calamity and dis- 
grace.” But he was not for 
dismissing men—men who had 
made that excellent little ar- 
rangement about the sinecure. 
So that when Lord North fell 
he was appalled: he thought 
Fox and his friends mad. It 
was natural enough. That 
system of “the king’s friends,” 
by which George III. had con- 
trived to do such enormous 
damage to the country, had 
existed a good many years; 
and Selwyn, who knew Charles 
Fox as an unprecedented and 
shameless spendthrift and gam- 
bler, could not “see” him as 
a Minister. But his lugubri- 
ous fears for the constitution, 
for Carlisle’s future, for his 
own place, are curious and 
entertaining reading. Fox's 
abuse of the king horrified 
him. “He spoke of all com- 
ing to a final issue now within 
a very short space of time ; he 
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talked of the King under the 
description of Satan; .. . he 
has adopted all the supremacy 
he pretended to dread in his 
Majesty. It seems a dream 
when I survey his figure and 
know his history.” There is 
an odd passage in this connec- 
tion of Lord Selborne imitat- 
ing George II.’s manner in the 
House of Lords in the presence 
of his grandsons; this other 
and very curious passage (in 
the light of history) concerning 
Pitt: “He is a young man 
who will undoubtedly make his 
way in the world by his abili- 
ties. But to give him credit 
for being very extraordinary, 
upon what I heard yesterday, 
would be absurd ”—one is re- 
minded of Charles Greville’s 
doubts of the young Disraeli ;— 
and in the beginning of the 
American War it is “a little 
dispute.” But Selwyn had not 
a political mind, and in this 
regard he is accidentally curious 
only, not important. 

Through all the letters 
marches that grand, noble, 
ironic procession of Charles 
James Fox. As a statesman 
he was not understood by 
Selwyn, who nevertheless re- 
mained on good - humoured 
tems with him socially. But 
as the prince of impecunious 
spendthrifts, Selwyn observed 
him with unfailing humour 
and irony, really scandalised 
though he sometimes was, and 
teally indignant on Carlisle’s 
behalf, who was one of the 
many victims of Charles’s com- 
Plicated system of loans and 

nds, Karly in the corre- 
spondence he urges Carlisle to 

Sle Charles: “If you are 
shocked, you will be singly so; 
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Charles will not be so, it is 
my firm belief.” Later on, 
when Fox was in _ funds, 
Selwyn “contrived to wrench 
out of Charles’s black hands 
50 pounds for Spencer by 
watching the opportunity of 
his play.” Fox had a brief 
period of prosperity when he 
ran his famous faro bank at 
Brooks’s. That faro bank in- 
deed marks an epoch in our 
social history, and the mere 
fact that it was held in the 
face of the world at Brooks’s 
—at Brooks’s!—by the chief 
member of the Opposition, on 
the verge of being a Minister, 
tells us what a long journey we 
have made since then. (It was 
at this time, I suppose, when 
Fox’s friends came to consult 
him on politics in the intervals 
of his banking, that Brooks’s 
first took its tone of a Whig 
club.) Fox went into partner- 
ship with other congenial 
spirits, of whom Hare—“the 
Hare with many friends ”—was 
the chief, and they seem to have 
run their bank day and night, 
relieving one another for states- 
manship and sleep. They were 
successful, and if only they 
could have resisted the tempta- 
tion of punting against one 
another, might have made for- 
tunes. “I saw Charles to-day 
in a new hat, frock, waistcoat, 
shirt, and stockings; he was as 
clean and smug as a gentleman, 
and upon perceiving my sur- 
prise, he told me that it was 
from the Pharo bank.” (There 
is a neat pun about “ Pharaoh’s 
daughter” in another place.) 
“He then talked of the 
thousands it had lost, which 
I told him only proved its sub- 
stance, and the advantage of 
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the trade. He smiled, and 
seemed perfectly satisfied with 
that which he had taken up: 
he was in such a sort of humour 
that I should have liked to have 
dined with him. His old 
clothes, I suppose, have been 
burned like the paupers at 
Salt Hill.” At another time, 
by the way, Fox’s ingenuity, 
in talk at White’s, “planned 
out a kind of itinerant trade, 
which was going from horse- 
race to horse-race, and so, by 
knowing the value and speed 
of all the horses in England, 
to acquire a certain fortune ”— 
so do great minds anticipate 
the future. Selwyn has a 
longer passage than Walpole’s 
on the seizure of Charles’s 
furniture :— 

“You must know that for these 
two days past, all passengers in St 
James’ Street have been amused with 
seeing two carts at Charles’s door 
filling, by the Jews, with his goods, 
clothes, books, and pictures. He 
was waked by Basilico yesterday, 
aad Hare afterwards by his valet de 
chambre, they being told at the same 
time that the execution was begun, 
and the carts were drawn up against 
thedoor. Such furniture I never saw. 
Betty and Jack Manners are perpetu- 
ally in a survey of this operation, 
and Charles, with all Brooks’s on his 
behalf, in the highest spirits.” 


A year later Charles was Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs. 


But even Charles was not 
allowed to go all lengths 
without some mild protest. 


“This Pharo Bank is held in 
a manner which, being so ex- 
posed to public view, bids 
defiance to all decency and 
police. The whole town as it 
passes views the dealer and the 
partners, by means of the can- 
dles and the windows being 
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levelled with the ground. The 
Opposition, who have Charles 
for their ablest advocate, is quite 
ashamed of the proceeding, and 
hates to hear it mentioned.” 
What would the present Liberal 
party have said to its ablest 
advocate? Regretfully I tear 
myself from Charles, and _ pro- 
ceed to other points of interest 
I have noted. 

There is, of course, a great 
deal about Mie Mie. 
end of Jesse’s book she was still 


young lady going to her first 
ball. (Selwyn had taken her 
on a visit when she was four: 
one can hardly help wondering 
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if his friends did not sometimes |” 
find Mie Mie rather in the way.) | | 


She goes with Lady Caroline, 


Carlisle’s daughter, to the Rich- »~ 
“ that ) ; 


mond Theatre to see 
étourdi Lord Barrymore play 
the fool in three or four different 
characters.” There is nothing 
to clear up the mystery of her 
parentage. But, in fact, I do 





not think there was a mystery. 
The town of course said that 
Selwyn was her father, because 
he adopted her, and Jesse was 
undecided between him and the 
Duke of Queensberry. I agree 
with the editors of this selection 
that the latter was the likelier 
man, else he would never have 
left her the fortune he did leave, 


being by no means an affec [7 


tionate person ; but I go farther, 
and think it conclusively proved | 
by a letter to Selwyn himself } 


Warner, in which “Old Q's” 
likeness to her is noted quite 
casually. If poor Mie Mie 
was the daughter of one 
profligate, she lived to marty 


(in Jesse) from the Rev. Dr 
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another and a worse, even 
that Lord Hertford who was 
the original of Thackeray’s 
Steyne and Disraeli’s Montford, 
and who was very easily 
treated by both novelists, if 
Charles Greville’s account of 
him is to be believed. Mention 
of the Rev. Dr Warner reminds 
me that when I first read 
Jesse’s volumes, many years 
ago, 1 was indignant with the 
picture Thackeray drew of him, 
a picture of an unprincipled 
parasite, with “ Rabelais and 
Horace at his greasy finger- 
ends” and so forth — why 
greasy? —a picture which I 
imagine suggested Parson 
Sampson in ‘The Virginians.’ 
Selwyn’s own testimony con- 
firms the opinion of Dr 
Warner’s good sense and good 
feeling which any impartial 
reader of his letters in the 
books Thackeray saw would 
have formed. 


“T believe him to be a perfectly 
honest man: he is uncommonly 
humane and friendly, and most ac- 
tively so. The Archbishop, 
who had been applied to in his favour 
by the late Mr Townshend, said he 
was too lively, but it was the worst 
he could say of him. Lord Bes- 
borough served him once essentially, 
and esteems him. The family of Mr 
Hoare, the banker, has assisted him, 
and so he has been able to support 
his mother and his nearest relations, 
whom his father, with a great deal of 
literary merit, had left beggars.” 


Some of the most amusing 
of Warner’s own letters dealt 
with the matter of the Dowager 
Lady Carlisle and “the baron,” 
as the foreign adventurer whom 
she unwisely encouraged is 
always called. Jesse, by the 
way, with perhaps excessive 
VOL. CLXVII.—NO. MXI. 
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scruple, omitted the lady’s 
name. Selwyn, the good- 
natured, tried to interfere, and 
the lady “has called me every 
name but that by which I 
should be described, and that 
is your friend,” and the baron 
wanted to cut his throat. But 
at this point there is some 
slight confusion of dates, and I 
think that Jesse or the His- 
torical MSS. Commission or 
the editors of the selection are 
at fault. It is clear, however, 
that Selwyn and Warner refer 
to the same transaction. The 
baron was ultimately discom- 
fited.. . . As early as February 
1781 there is a mention of 
George IV. and his engag- 
ing habits. “Where the 
Prince sups, and lies, and with 
whom, are the chief objects of 
the politics of a certain class 
of people. All agree that at 
present the agreement between 
him and the King is perfect. 
The speculation is only how 
long it is likely to last. His 
Royal Highness stoops as yet 
to very low game. In some 
respects it may be better.” 
The MSS. of Lord Carlisle, by 
the way, contain a few charac- 
teristically frothy and effusive 
letters from the Prince. . . . In 
1781 there is a mention of 
White’s, which reads a little 
oddly. “Our Club at White’s 
commence & tomber; la grande 
presse ny est pas; cest 
un asyle toujours pour les 
caducs, et pour ceux qui nont 
pas une passion décidée pour 
le jeu ” the stage would 
seem to have been transitory. 
. . » In 1782 Selwyn met Beck- 
ford—not the famous alderman, 
Chatham’s friend, but his (now) 
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more famous son, who wrote 
‘Vathek’ and built Fonthill, 
and lived to acquire the 
very evil reputation which 
Byron noticed in one of his 
letters, and commemorated (I 
am pretty certain) in his ‘To 
Dives, a Fragment,’ which was 
not published till 1832. “Iwas 
last night at Lady Lucan’s, to 
see young Beckford, who seems 
to possess very extraordinary 
talents: he is a perfect master 
of music, but has a voice, either 
natural or feigned, of a eunuch. 
He speaks several languages 
with uncommon facility, and 
well, but has such a mercurial 
turn that I think he may finish 
his days aux petites maisons ; 
his person and figure are agree- 
able.” . In the later years 
of the letters there is of course 
a good deal about the French 
émigrés, who gathered in great 
numbers at Richmond, where 
Selwyn, the Duke of Queens- 
berry, and other of their Eng- 
lish friends, had houses. Eng- 
lish society, indeed, had never 
—with the possible excep- 
tion of Charles II.’s court — 
been so cosmopolitan as in 
Selwyn’s day, and has hardly 
been so since. Indeed, the 
society of Paris, as he and his 
friends knew it, was never re- 
created. That society was 
France, just as Selwyn’s was 
England, and the two were 
intimate and familiar: Selwyn 
himself, and his friend Lady 
Hervey—widow of the famous 
Hervey of the memoirs—were 
almost more at home in Paris 
than in London. The editors 
of the selection think that the 
English did not rise to the 
occasion of hospitality at the 
Revolution, and of course we 
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all have read of well - born 
Frenchmen’ turning _ fiddlers 
and dancing -masters at the 
time; but at first there was a 
very genuine and substantial 
outburst of sympathy on the 
part of their English friends 
for the émigrés who had enter- 
tained them in France, and 
Selwyn’s letters show it in 
more than one passage. ... 
Admiral Biron’s name, the 
poet’s grandfather, is spelled 
sic, and so Byron spells it once, 
saying that it was the old form. 

Last of these miscel- 
laneous matters, 1 must men- 
tion one which has a personal 
interest for me. George, Lord 
Morpeth, Carlisle’s eldest son, 
was a little boy in 1772 at 
school at Neasden, and Selwyn 
writes: “When George meets 
me, he accosts me with these 
words, ‘Quomodo vale my 
petite sodale’; ou il a_péche 
cette plaisanterie I do not 
know.” But if any one who 
was at my preparatory school, 
Temple Grove, chances to read 
this article, he will remember 
a certain dear ungrammatical 
chant— 

‘*Quomodo vale Mi sodale 
Visne edere pomum 


Si non vis Mirabilis 
Dulce redire domum ” 


—we sang it without stops— 
and it is quaint to find that 
there were small boys singing 
it a hundred years ago. 

A word of Selwyn’s corre 
spondent. It is the tendency 
of most biographical writers t0 
make their geese into swals 
and I think that Carlisles 
qualities have been exaggerated. 
Because he wrote verses al 
was at the same time a man? 
society and of the world, he has 
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been compared with his kins- 
man Byron. Jesse goes so far 
as to say that, if they had been 
of an age, Byron, instead of 
abusing him heartily, would 
have found in him a congenial 
spirit. I hardly think so. Car- 
lisle was really a very colour- 
less, ordinary person. He wrote 
extremely bad verses. Byron’s 
“paralytic puling of Carlisle” 
was quite a fair description 
(and Byron did not know that 
Carlisle was actually paralysed 
at the time): he fell in love 
with Lady Sarah Banbury, 
with whom all the world fell 
in love; he had some ambi- 
tion, and got no farther than 
being Lord Lieutenant ; he lost 
£10,000 in a sitting at play, 
which, on the whole, was rather 
foolish than otherwise, and 


about which he made a tre- 
mendous to-do, bewailing and 


repenting. No doubt he was 
an amiable youth when Selwyn 
first began to be his friend, 
grew into an amiable man, and 
begot amiable children for 
Selwyn to pet. No doubt 
when Byron came of age he 
was a very respectable old 
gentleman, and was quite justi- 
fied in looking askance on his 
mmanageable ward. But he 
was not a remarkable man. 
And now for Selwyn himself. 
Mr Roscoe and Miss Clergue’s 
little biography of him is very 
Pleasantly written, and says 
fnough of the events of his 
wmeventful life. Those events 
do not of themselves promise 
anything very wonderful, and 
Tam inclined to think that for 
preliminary interest it is neces- 
‘ary to read the letters in the 
ft-referred-to Jesse and see how 
‘arious and strong were his 
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powers of friendship: then will 
the allusions in his own letters 
to his many friends be read in 
their true significance. For 
his outward life, the new letters 
do little more than emphasise 
the reluctance with which he 
went down to his pretty house 
of Matson, the loathing he had 
for the fuss of his election for 
the neighbouring town of Glou- 
cester, and the terror with 
which he looked forward to 
dinners with aldermen and 
judges. They are not often 
witty, in the strict use of the 
word, But it has long been 
clear that even when we allow 
for the gloom which time casts 
over jokes and puns, Selwyn’s 
reputation as a wit must have 
been due in reality (an allowance 
of jokes being of course presup- 
posed) to his more general gifts 
for society, his instinct for the 
right tone at the right time, 
his good-humour and quaint 
imperturbability. I noticed 
the other day an account of him 
Lord Holland (Fox’s nephew) 
gave to Charles Greville: “He 
describes him as a man of great 
gravity and deliberation in 
speaking, and after exciting ex- 
traordinary mirth by his wit 
and drollery, gently smiling 
and saying, ‘I am glad you are 
pleased.’” I fancy the great 
gravity and the rest of it lent 
reflected colour to the wit and 
drollery. And all of us re- 
member sayings which at the 
time and on their occasion have 
gone straight to the very heart 
of our sense of humour, and 
repeated afterwards are quite 
without effect. In the letters, 
however, the context of atmos- 
phere which the reported witti- 
cisms cry for is supplied, and 
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Selwyn’s demure flashes of 
irony or pleasant nonsense are 
often delightful. “Mr Brereton 
is returned to the Bath, and 
the street robbers seem dis- 
persed” — Mr Brereton’s play 
was respected. And here is a 
passage on Ministers much in 
Horace Walpole’s vein. Sel- 
wyn had been asked to take a 
long journey to meet Pitt and 
dine on turtle. “The turtle I 
should have liked, but how Mr 
Pitt is to be dressed I cannot 
tell. The temptation is great, 
I grant it, but I have had so 
much self-denial as to send my 
excuses. You will not believe 
it, perhaps, but a Minister of 
any description, although served 
up in his great shell of power, 
and all his green fat about him, 
is to me a dish by no means 
relishing, and I never knew but 
one in my life I could pass an 
hour with pleasantly, which 
was Lord Holland”—the first 
Lord Holland, Fox’s father. 
But no, no; in this respect 
Selwyn is not Horace Walpole. 

When Selwyn was dead Dr 
Warren wrote a letter to the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ to 
urge that his reputed love of 
executions was merely the chaff 
of his friends; and though, as 
Jesse pointed out, the testi- 
mony against this view was 
too universal not to be believed 
in part, I think Dr Warren was 
so far right, that Selwyn was 
too lazy and indifferent to con- 
tradict many of the stories told 
against him. This opinion is 
borne out by the letters. In 
1777 a satire called “The 
Diaboliad” appeared, in which 
this taste of Selwyn’s was 
dragged in, and he writes: “I 
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am only attacked upon that st 
trite and very foolish opinion g 
concerning le pene ed 7 delitti, al 
acknowledging it to proceed ir 
from an odd and insatiable curi- di 
osity, and not from a mauvais & a: 
coeur. I forgive him his © ¢ 


mention of me, because I belieye 
that he does it without malice, 
but if I had leisure to think of 
such things, I must own the 
frequent repetition of the foolish 
stories would make me peevish.” F 
In another place: “It is my ¥ 
singular fate for ever to pass 
for something which I am not, 
nor cannot be, nor desire to be 
—sometimes indeed for what I 
should be ashamed to be. But 
I am used to this.” One must FF 
remember that to see execu- 
tions was a general amusement 
of the time, and that a general 
habit is sometimes a sufficient 
explanation of contradictions J 
in character: there is no doubt | 
that the thinking and acting FF 
Selwyn was kindly and humane. 
. .. His good-humour hardly 
ever fails, but it is clear that 
the politics of 1782, as I have 
said, both aroused his serious- 
ness and upset his equanimity, 
and at this time his expressions 
grow more violent: Lord Meé- 
bourne, who asserted that he 
had bought a seat in Parlis 
ment of Selwyn, is “this fitz 
serivener, fitz coachman, this 
fitz cook”; and the Duke of 
Portland, who was spoken of 
as Carlisle’s successor in Ireland, 
is “that jolt-headed calf.” 
But the note which is neve 
silent for half a page is his love © 
for children. It is pleasant 7 
enough to think of him, a mat [7 
with no “natural” ties, save t ; 
a few nephews and nieces, col " wh 
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stituting himself the universal 
godfather to all the little girls 
and boys he knew, and finding 
in that, as even friendships 
dropped out one by one in his old 
age, a sufficient employment and 
consolation. ‘The christening 
is to be, as I understand, to- 
morrow. I hope in God that I 
shall be well enough to assist 
and name the child, and eat 
cake, and go through all the 
functions of a good gossip. If 
I am obliged to give up that 
which seems to have been my 
vocation, c'est fait de moi; I 
must declare myself good for 
nothing.” He repeats (the letter, 
by the way, might have been 
in the selection) some chaff of 
Gilly Williams: “ Heaven is 
remarkably indulgent to you, 
to secure you a nursery im 
The moment the old 
one is fledged, and takes to 
wing, you have another, with 
clouts, and a pap-spoon, to 
which you are equally atten- 
tive.” That—a little unkindly 
put—was because Selwyn re- 
fused an invitation when he was 
anxious about Lady Caroline 
and her baby, and rather in- 


_ dignantly he asserts the reason- 


ableness of his affections. But 
to be a good gossip had indeed 
become his vocation. 
Thavequoted a little lengthily, 
because the letters are new, are 
of a most sympathetic writer, 
and will bear the process. But 
I do not pretend to have 
quoted anything very wise or 
witty. That is not the order of 
the letters, and, once more, we 
must remember the correspon- 
dent, whom Selwyn loved but 
who was not (it may be) one 


who stimulated his powers, and 
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we must in fairness believe that 
if we had others—to other corre- 
spondents — the wit would be 
found. Where are those others? 
I will not believe they were all 
destroyed and lost. Somewhere, 
in some rubbish room in some 
old house, are lying bundles of 
letters in which Selwyn ex- 
changed pleasantry for pleasan- 
try with “Horry” Walpole, 
satire for satire with the first 
Lord Holland, or chaff for chaff 
with Gilly Williams. I exhort 
all representatives or inheritors 
of old families—they need not 
be so very old either—to hunt 
in those rubbish rooms. 

Meantime I think that some- 
thing more than a case has been 
made out for the interest of the 
letters we now have. And in- 
teresting or not for their matters 
of fact, they perform the good 
work of rousing one’s affection 
for a man. I have always 
thought that Thackeray, who 
made him out nothing but a 
pleasant-humoured loafer and 
consumer of good things, spoke 
in his haste and for effect ; and 
now I am certain that had he 
read these letters he would have 
changed his mind. They show 
us the other side of the good- 
natured man of the world who 
loved clubs and good dinners, a 
little quiet gambling, a little 
cynical talk at night—the side 
on which lay playful tenderness 
for children and deep and 
anxious affections. He who 
had no child of his own was 
above all things in the best 
sense of the phrase a fatherly 
man—also, in his age, just the 
least little bit in the world of a 
dear old woman. 


G. S. STREET. 
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A LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 


“WELL, you see, sir,” he said 
to me, “that we always have 
been a Scriptural family.” 

“A Scriptural family?” 
What did the fellow mean? 
I tried to get him to explain 
himself. 

“You are not Jewish, Binns, 
surely?” I said. 

“Oh, dear no, sir, thank you ; 
I said ‘a Scriptural family,’” 
and the quiet smile of superior- 
ity that wreathed his features 
was clearly meant to imply that 
if Jonah Binns was so far will- 
ing to gratify my impertinent 
curiosity as to afford me in- 
formation on the subject of his 
family history, he really could 
not undertake to supply me 
with the spirit of understand- 
ing also. After all, I was 
only a churchwarden, subject 
to the yearly decree of the vox 
populi as heard at a vestry 
meeting, whereas he as parish 
clerk—for the parish clerkship 
is a freehold, mark you—was 
a very much more important 
functionary. 

I had found Jonah that day, as 
I happened to be passing through 
the churchyard, standing oppos- 
ite to what I may not exactly 
call the Binns family vault, but 
opposite, at any rate, to a row 
of tombstones which recorded 
the fact that several successive 
generations of the family had 
held the office of parish clerk 
before going the way of all flesh, 
—for even parish clerks are mor- 
tal. And the parents and the 
godparents of one and all these 
men had gone either to the Old 


or the New Testament in search 
of a name. There was a 
Matthew and a Silas, a Heze- 
kiah, a Job, and a Malachi, 
who had served Church and 
State in this one vocation and 
had been gathered to their 
fathers ; and now Jonah the son 
of Malachi, the son of Job, was 
reigning in his father’s stead. 

Finding this worthy person- 
age so standing in contem- 
plative admiration of the tomb- 
stones of his ancestors, almost 
as interesting, no doubt, to him 
as family portraits are to those 
who either purchase or inherit 
them, I had hazarded some re- 
mark as to the origin of the 
Christian names, and now found 
myself put into my proper place 
and left there to content myself 
with the information graciously 
vouchsafed unto me, that the 
reason for the nomenclature lay 
in the fact that the Binnses one 
and all were members of a 
Scriptural family. 

“Was there anything else 
that you might wish to know, 
sir?” 

The inquiry was made in the 
soft and unctuous tones which 
Jonah Binns, when not engaged 
in his professional duties, was 
commonly wont to adopt in 
speaking to people of lower 
degree — people, that is, who 
were neither Binns by name 
nor clerks by profession ; and I 
could not help feeling that there 
was a something in the intona 
tion that implied at once a dis- 
missal and a gentle hint that 
an idle animal like myself had 
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better go on his way satisfied 
with what he had got, and not 
take up the valuable time of so 
important a functionary. So 
feeling, I naturally elected to 
stand my ground. 

“No, thank you, Binns.” 

“T thank you, sir,” and see- 
ing that I made no sign of 
moving, he shortly left me. I 
am afraid, as I look back upon 
those days, that I did not love 
friend Jonah as I ought to have 
loved him. Perhaps it is an 
infirmity of human nature—my 
own human nature, I mean— 
this inability to feel in charity 
with all men,—with all men, I 
repeat, and more particularly 
with Jonah Binns. Yet Jonah 
and myself had many feelings 
in common, both of us being, 
according to our different lights, 
among those wallowers in the 
mire of old-time prejudice in 
Church matters whom the more 
highly educated nowadays call 
Protestants. There was just 
this amount of difference be- 
tween us, that whereas I myself 
gradually fell into the way of 
being guided by those who pro- 
fessed a more perfect knowledge 
in these matters, Jonah was the 
more consistent and conscien- 
tious of us twain, putting, as I 
may say, the accent on the 
middle syllable of the word, and 
hing, like Martin Luther of 
od, a Protéstant. It is not, 
however, on record that he so 
far followed in the footsteps of 
the early Reformer as to sacri- 
fice to his principles either his 
ficial position in our church or 
the emoluments thereof. 

And now for a brief space I 
would say a few words about 
Jonah Binns, the parish clerk, 
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rather than Jonah the in- 
dividual. 

Going back, then, to the 
good old days when it apper- 
tained to the office of the parish 
clerk, and enhanced the dignity 
of the holder of the same, to say 
“Amen” at the end of each 
prayer, I am inclined to think 
that Jonah said it better than 
any man I ever heard of. He 
made, and to his dying day, 
when he got the chance of 
saying it at all, continued to 
make, two distinct words of it. 
There was a stentorian “A,” 
and then a pause which almost 
seemed to constitute a challenge 
to any misguided member of the 
congregation who might enter- 
tain the idea of substituting B 
or C or X or any other letter. 
But we are an unenterprising 
lot in our part of the world, so 
that I never did hear that “A” 
disputed or the banns forbidden. 
So soon as the congregation 
might have been considered to 
have digested the fact that A 
was A and no other letter, 
“men” was distinctly and 
firmly enunciated, and then 
the congregation was at liberty 
to add its own humble con- 
tribution of minor Amens, and 
the parson to proceed with the 
next prayer. 

Later on, when we marched 
with the times, put off our 
black gown, and, in the place 
of being a prayer-saying and 
amen-saying congregation, were 
promoted to the category of a 
“choir or place where they 
sing,” Jonah resented the 
change intensely, and up to a 
certain point I sympathised 
with his feelings. Voices in 
our part of the world are not 
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melodious, and the young 
women who formed the staple 
part of our earliest choir seemed 
to be imbued with the idea that 
they were singing their hymns 
to a Baal, who was “ talking,” 
or “pursuing,” or “on a jour- 
ney,’ or “sleeping.” 

In one respect Jonah had the 
advantage of me in those days. 
He sat in a far corner of the 
church, and for a whole year 
had the satisfaction of having 
a select audience of old men and 
children to listen to his Prot- 
estant “Amen”; but I found 
myself, on the contrary, sitting 
in the front seat of the audience 
of the choir, who shrieked their 
“Ah-men” with a _ laudable 
resolution to drown the voice 
of the distant Jonah, and his 
voice took some drowning, I 
can promise you. 

One young person in par- 
ticular, whose lung-power might 
have entitled her to qualify as 
prima-donna to the Glee and 
Madrigal Society of London 
tile-cats, sat on the outside 
of the choir in such a position 
that I got the full benefit of 
her performance. 

It was anent this Siren that 
the schoolmaster, who—for so 
he was pleased to denominate 
it—trained our choir, solemnly 
addressed me when I met him 
on the road one day. 

* Miss Charlotte Ives,” he 
remarked, not without con- 
scious pride, “will soon be 
going up to Highsea.” 

“Any chance of her going 
up there before next Sunday ?” 
I inquired. 

Being in matters geographi- 
cal very much behind the times, 
I had not the most remote idea 
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in what part of the globe the 
place—for it sounded like the 
name of a place—was situated, 
but I hoped that it might be 
somewhere, if not exactly in the 
Arctic regions, at any rate a 
good way off from our village. 

“Oh yes, I hope so,” and he 
rubbed his hands. 

“How very nice for her,” I 
said; “I hope she will stop 
there.” 

The man looked rather puz- 
zled, but made no further com- 
ment; and I, thinking that I had 
said quite the right thing under 
the circumstances, went on my 
way rejoicing at the thought 
that I might now postpone my 
contemplated visit to an aurist 
for a more or less indefinite 
period. 

But, lo and behold! when 
that next Sunday came, there, 
in her accustomed place, wear- 
ing her most highly decorated 
hat, stood, knelt, and yelled 
Miss Caroline Ives. 

I felt aggrieved, and imparted 
my grievance to my wife, hav- 
ing for many years past been 
wont to hold her responsible 
for matters that may occur to 
annoy me in the course of the 
service. 

“T thought,” I said, “that 
that awful girl was going to 
Highsea.” 

“Going where?” she asked 
in visible surprise. 

“Highsea—I am sure that is 
the name of the place. The 
schoolmaster told me so.” 

“The schoolmaster told you 
that she was going to High- 
sea?” she repeated slowly. 
“Why, he told me”—and then 
suddenly she burst out into 4 
fit of hearty laughter, “Oh, you 
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delicious old goose! why, high 
C is a note in music.” 

But to return to Jonah. 
When after a year or so our 
worthy clerk found out that 
the self-imposed task of trying 
to shout down the voice of Miss 
Caroline Ives and her fair as- 
sociates was beyond the powers 
of mortal man, he lapsed into 
a sulky silence on ordinary 
occasion, and wisely reserved 
his Amen for the Baptismal 
Service, and other functions 
where he could trumpet it forth 
without risk of interference. 
And it was at this period of 
his career that he began the 
practice, which he continued 
till the end of the chapter, of 
making himself personally re- 
sponsible for the spiritual 
education of every child chris- 
tened in our parish church. 
No longer allowed to lead the 
responses in the order of morn- 
ing and evening prayer, he 
made up for the omission in 
the Baptismal Service, and 
repeated every response from 
start to finish at the top of his 
voice, to the infinite relief of 
timid sponsors and the manifest 
lisconcertment of occasional 
visiting parsons, who seemed 
at a loss to understand why 
it was that in our church there 
should always be an additional 
godfather over and above the 
number prescribed in the rubric. 
Possibly Jonah may not have 
thought it incumbent upon 
himself to inquire at a later 
period whether his numerous 
godchildren duly went to church 
and school and learnt in the 
vulgar tongue those necessary 
things that he had taken upon 
limself to pledge that they 
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should so learn. It is more 
likely, I fear me, that, like a 
good many other godparents, 
he conceived that his duty in 
those respects began and ended 
with making the responses, and 
he certainly carried out the 
injunction of repeating these 
in a clear and audible voice. 

I do not wish to wrong any 
man, and should be loth to say 
hard things even of this man 
who loved me not, and whom 
I never loved as I should have 
done, this Jonah Binns. But 
as I never saw him go out of 
his way to address a word, 
good, bad, or indifferent, to 
any little village boy or girl, 
I fancy that he must have 
allowed his interest in his 
numerous tribe of self-sought 
godchildren to flag until some 
time after they might be said 
to have arrived at years of 
discretion,—until such a period, 
in fact, as that when the young 
man or the young woman, as 
the case may be, will under 
ordinary circumstances be con- 
templating the idea of taking 
to himself or herself a partner 
for life. Then once again the 
claims of paternity came to the 
fore, once again the long-lost 
nursling was invited to nestle 
under Jonah’s wing, asked to 
tea, perhaps, or addressed on 
the Queen’s highway—at any 
rate, given to understand that 
he or she had been wholly re- 
stored to favour. 

For not only is matrimony, 
as a gentleman who sent me 
two tin candlesticks when I 
was married said, a high and 
holy estate for the parties more 
immediately concerned — by 
which remark I always main- 
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tain that he wished to imply 
that had matrimony been any- 
thing different the candlesticks 
might have been silver— but, 
furthermore, custom has or- 
dained that certain fees and 
benefactions shall be bestowed 
upon the parish clerk, and po- 
liteness has now and again 
suggested that this important 
functionary shall in addition be 
invited to the marriage-feast, 
if there is one. Here may I 
insert that in times very long 
past it was the custom in our 
part of the world for even the 
humblest couple to give a feast 
of some sort on this great oc- 
casion, to which a general invi- 
tation was issued to all who 
cared to come, provided that a 
suitable present was either in 
evidence beforehand, or a con- 
tribution put into the plate 
which was passed round after 
the meal. My informant told 
me that, being a solitary boy 
at home, he made it his busi- 
ness to attend every wedding 
in the countryside, and that 
his modest half-crown always 
ensured him a cordial welcome. 
Probably the wedded pair made 
a better thing out of it than a 
doctor who in these modern 
days collects his fees from his 
country clients by bidding them 
all to a feast at an inn, when 
each guest finds his year’s ac- 
count in an envelope under his 
plate, and is expected to pay it 
in the course of the evening. 
Alas! that now and again a 
burly farmer puts in an appear- 
ance, who, after eating, drink- 
ing, and making merry, pays 
about a shilling in the pound 
on his year’s doctoring, and 
requests that the balance may 
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be carried forward to the next 
account, substantiating thereby 
a claim to be asked to the next 
year’s banquet. 

But to return to our wed- 
ding. I have good reason to 
believe that the blushing bride 
of the lower orders, if they do 
blush in those circles, is not 
wholly averse to receiving a 
chaste salute from the person- 
age who has played a manful 
part in the tying of the matri- 
monial knot. The exact part 
that the great Jonah did play 
on these interesting occasions I 
am not prepared to attest of 
my own personal experience. 
Never having been a parish 
clerk myself, I am not, indeed, 
qualified to express a positive 
opinion as to what it apper- 
tains to that official to do, and 
what to leave undone. Indeed 
it does so happen that it not 
only has not been my fortune 
to be myself married in our 
parish church, but I have only 
once in my life been present at 
a wedding there. And on that 
one occasion I was so deeply 
agitated myself, that I was in 
no state to notice how Jonah 
behaved; for I was giving 
away the only cook I ever 
really loved to a confounded 
dairyman from London—dquite 
the worst day’s work I ever 
did in my life, and one that I 
have since repented, not in 
sackcloth and ashes, but in the 
sacrifice of all the pleasures 
of gastronomy, so far as my 
daily food is concerned. But, 
arguing by analogy, I could 
hazard a shrewd guess that 
Jonah, following out the line 
that he had adopted on_ those 
other occasions, added yet 
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new obligations to an already 
lengthy list, by pledging him- 
self to love and comfort the 
wife and to serve and obey the 
husband. This much I do 
know,—he kissed my cook; a 
piece of gratuitous impertin- 
ence for which I was sorely 
tempted to punch his head then 
and there in the vestry. 

But the schoolmaster was 
abroad, and our education in 
church matters proceeded apace. 
Then came a day when the fair 
Caroline and her attendant 
muses were gently but firmly 
informed that their services in 
the choir could in the future be 
dispensed with. For we ar- 
rived at the dignity of a sur- 
pliced choir, and custom has 
ordained that the surplice is 
not a decorous or appropriate 
article of attire for members of 
the fair sex. And yet I have 
hanging up in my room at this 
moment the picture of one of 
the highest ladies, and certainly 
the most beautiful lady, in our 
land, clad in an Oxford D.C.L. 
gown, and methinks it becomes 
her vastly. Nor can I for my 
own part see why the surplice 
should be a forbidden garment. 
However, I had no particular 
desire to see or hear Miss Caro- 
line Ives, either with or without 
a surplice, so that I did not 
at that time advocate the ap- 
propriateness of the costume. 
And the young person being 
now fallen from her high estate 
in our parish church, and con- 
ceiving herself to be an injured 
individual, did shortly enlist 
herself in the ranks of the Sal- 
vation Army, so that I lost sight 
and cognisance of her. Yet if 
it is, as I have been informed, 
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the case that promotion in that 
army is partially dependent on 
the power of the voice, I cannot 
but be convinced that at quite 
an early stage of her career she 
was promoted to the dignity of 
being a field- marshal, even if 
she has not been rewarded with 
the order of the Black Eagle. 
Great was the consternation of 
Jonah Binns at our new de- 
parture. And yet I bethink 
me that he cannot have enter- 
tained any serious objection to 
singing as a high art; for I 
remember that in the days of 
my youth, when we were prob- 
ably a more prosperous and cer- 
tainly a more harmonious race, 
when crops were rich and 
farmers fat, when labourers 
wore smocks and touched their 
hats to the squire, when we 
welcomed the harvest home 
with a bountiful supper, our 
Jonah was in great request 
as a songster, and for several 
years favoured the company 
with a ditty sung in melliflu- 
ous accents. I really forget 
whether there was a tune, but 
the words of the refrain still 
linger in my memory— 


‘‘ Franz Muller did his victim kill, 
And crossed the raging main ; 
They catched he in America, 
And brought him home again.” 


And I still seem to see Jonah 
stepping off the table at the 
conclusion of some dozen verses, 
and crossing his hands on his 
breast while he bowed his ac- 
knowledgments of the plaudits 
that greeted him, 

“Mr Briggs’s murderer, ladies 
and gentlemen,” he would say, 
it always being the custom at 
our harvest-suppers to sing the 
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song first and announce the 
title afterwards. It was, fur- 
thermore, something after the 
manner of the law of the Medes 
and Persians that the same man 
should sing the same old song 
year after year, and it would 
have been held to have been a 
gross breach of etiquette had 
any one except Jonah Binns 
taken upon himself to chant 
the tragic tale of John Briggs 
and his murderer. As well 
might Thackeray have attemp- 
ted to annex Pickwick or Dom- 
bey or any other of Dickens’s 
heroes. Ah me! those were 
good old days when the world 
was a bit younger, and we were 
a little less highly educated, 
and a little more hearty. 

Now and again, then, a grave 
suspicion has haunted me as to 
whether, if Jonah had _ been 
offered a surplice and a seat in 
the choir, his conscientious 
scruples as to the orthodoxy of 
the attire as well as of the pro- 
cession to the chancel would 
have been so strongly accent- 
uated. I do not think that 
the fact of his joining the 
choir would have deteriorated 
from the dignity of his office 
as parish clerk, for the simple 
reason that he would at once 
have asserted his prerogative, 
and assumed the post of chief 
minstrel. For there are those 
who are by nature leaders of 
men, whether of choirmen or 
otherwise. But there might 
have been a difficulty as to his 
place in the procession, though 
I think that eyen that matter 
might have been amicably 
settled by his being allowed to 
walk half-way between the 
rector and the curate, except 
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on those occasions when the 
bishop—for we had a bishop 
handy—was present, and then 
of course he would have im- 
mediately preceded the bishop. 
Unfortunately, however, Jonah 
was not so invited, and thus 
it came to pass that his con- 
scientious scruples were very 
strong indeed, and he _ took 
occasion to stop me on the road 
and tell me so. 

“Do you know where we are 
a-going to, Mr George?” he 
said, and I thought it very 
affable of him to use my Chris- 
tian name, and argued to my- 
self that he was either very 
much perturbed in spirit, or 
wanted something that I could 
give him very urgently. 

“Well, I am not going any- 
where very particular myself, 
thank you, Binns,” I answered. 

“Oh no, sir; I was not allud- 
ing to you in particular, sir. I 
was thinking of the parish.” 

“T’ve not the most remote 
idea.” For then it occurred to 
me that he was troubled in his 
mind about one of the annual 
excursions to which our Benefit 
Society treats the members by 
way of getting rid of any super- 
fluous cash that may have ac- 
cumulated. 

Now he lowered his voice, 
and said in a sepulchral and, 
truth to say, somewhat beery 
whisper— 

“On the hard highroad to 
Rome!” 

“Bless my life, Binns! what 
makes you think so?” 

“T wish it was only thinking, 
sir,” and he shook his head sol- 
emnly. “I knows it: a sul- 
pliced choir, weekly collections, 
daily services with no clerk, and 
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no one what you may call re- 
sponsible to say “Amen”; wor- 
shipping flowers and crosses! 
Oh, it is dreadful to think 
about.” 

“If you feel so very strongly 
about it, Binns, why don’t you 
chuck the job and let somebody 
else be clerk ?” 

“Oh, but, sir, it is a freehold, 
and they cannot interfere with 
me. I think it is my duty, sir, 
to remain at my post. But I 
thought I might mention it to 
you, sir, as churchwarden.” 

“All right, you have men- 
tioned it. Anything more?” 

“Just one little thing. Do 
you happen to know, sir—as 
churchwarden, you should know, 
sir—who is to wash those sur- 
plices, sir? My wife takes in 
washing occasionally, and can 
clear-starch and get up fine 
linen.” 


I did not exactly relish the 
idea of being instructed in my 


duties as churchwarden by 
Jonah Binns, nor, having on 
an evil day once sent some 
shirts to Mrs Binns to be 
washed, had I much confidence 
in her powers as a laundress, 
so IT even put him off with a 
proverb. 

“You want to hunt with the 
hare and run with the hounds, 
my good fellow,” and so left 
him, and I doubt whether he 
loved me any better after that. 
Most certainly I was never “Mr 
George” again to him. 

But the wind is often tem- 
pered to the shorn lamb, and 
80 it was tempered now to that 
shorn lamb Jonah Binns, though 
hot in the way of his wife getting 
that little laundry job. The 
sudden death of an uncle, who 
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lived next door to him, and 
dying left no son to succeed 
him in his vocation, threw into 
Jonah’s ever-expectant mouth 
a ripe plum in the shape of a 
snug undertaker’s business. 
The hour had come and the 
man, and the latter lost no 
time in availing himself of the 
occasion. Within a week of 
the uncle’s demise a neat little 
brass plate on the door of his 
house recorded the fact that 
Jonah Binns, Parish Clerk and 
Undertaker, was there resident. 
Now, a ready-made business is 
a very good thing in its way; 
but in order that it may really 
pay, it is necessary that there 
should be a steady supply of 
customers, and I take it that 
an undertaker’s business is no 
exception to the rule,—for I 
regret to say that from the day 
on which he stepped into his 
uncle’s shoes Jonah found a 
new interest in life in contem- 
plating with ghoul-like rather 
than melancholy pleasure the 
latter end of humanity. He 
who had hitherto with hearty 
voice and ready courtesy taken 
upon himself the charge of the 
spiritual education of our rising 
generation; he whose portly 
form and urbane smile had 
graced many a wedding-break- 
fast; this Jonah who heretofore 
had regarded funerals as rather 
a necessary nuisance than other- 
wise, albeit still condescending 
in his manner and still unctuous 
in voice,—began, I fear me, to 
regard each and every one of 
his fellow-parishioners, without 
distinction of age or sex, in the 
light of a possible customer. 
That he at once joined the 
Anti-Vaccination League goes 
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without saying. His adopted 
godchildren were still welcome 
to learn those things which he 
had undertaken to see that 
they should learn, if other 
people took the trouble to 
teach them, or they might 
leave them unlearnt. But to be 
vaccinated! to be inoculated 
with a disease borrowed from 
a cow! this were heresy indeed, 
and relic of barbarism. In mar- 
riages and the giving in mar- 
riage Jonah still took a kindly 
interest. Indeed if the parish 
had suddenly taken up the line 
of Mormonism, and every man 
in the village imported from 
afar some thirty or forty 
strange wives, I fancy that 
he would have viewed the 
change with complacency. I 
firmly believe that had Solo- 
mon offered to settle in our 
midst, Jonah would have re- 
signed the parish clerkship in 
our favour. For such a state 
of affairs would have tended 
to increase the population, and 
an increase in the population 
meant an increase in the num- 
ber of possible customers. The 
springing up of new industries 
and the building of new houses 
—in most cases jerry-built and 
gloriously insanitary — things 
which threatened to change a 
hitherto respectable parish into 
an unwholesome and unsavoury 
community, Jonah, in old days 
an obstructionist to progress, 
now viewed through rose-col- 
oured spectacles. Alas! alas! 


what a falling off was there! 
It perplexed me not a little, 
I will confess, for a time, how 
one and the same person could 
properly fill the two parts of 
parish clerk and undertaker, as 
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it struck me as a matter of 
some difficulty for the one in- 
dividual, Jonah Binns, to be 
in two places at the same 
moment. But genius will tri- 
umph over all obstacles, and 
where there is a will the way 
will not be found wanting. It 
appeared, then, to Jonah, the 
son of Malachi, that it was 
now high time Urijah, the son 
of Jonah, should begin his 
preparation to follow in the 
footsteps of his father, and so 
the young man—he was only 
five-and-thirty or thereabouts 
—henceforth acted as under- 
study to Binns the elder, on 
some occasions playing the part 
of parish clerk, on others that 
of undertaker. There were, to 
be sure, certain delicate distinc- 
tions made. If the way was 
long and the wind cold, or 
even in other cases where it 
was the case of a cheap coffin 
and a modest burial, Urijah 
headed the funeral procession 
and Jonah played the clerk 
But the positions were re 
versed when the funeral pro- 
cession started from a handy 
place, and the perquisites ran 
to hatbands and black gloves, 
or where the mourners were 
regaled before or after the 
interment. 

All this and more I might 
have forgiven Jonah, It was 
no particular business of mine, 
to be sure, if he became a plural- 
ist, and it is only human nature 
that in a tradesman prompts 
the desire to drive a good trade. 
Nay, it may even pass under 
the title of a laudable ambition; 
and if Jonah Binns had not 
made the coffins some other 
person would have had to do tt. 
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But professional zeal carried 
our friend Jonah just one step 
too far, and then it was that 
he fairly put my back up. 
Some time before the institu- 
tion of our surpliced choir, Miss 
Caroline Ives, having, I pre- 
sume, duly reached high C— 
it might have been high Z for 
all that I knew—gave vent to 
such ear-splitting shrieks that 
she routed me from my old 
seat in our church. I never, 
even as a boy, thoroughly en- 
joyed hearing a pig killed, and 
therefore was totally unable to 
appreciate the beauty of the 
young lady’s vocal efforts, and 
preferred taking her, like the 
pig, at a safe distance. So, 
having negotiated a change 
with a deaf old party in a 
red cloak and poke- bonnet, I 
had ensconced myself in a seat 
at the bottom of the church, 
where I could enjoy compara- 
tive peace and the privilege of 
finding myself in the vicinity 
of Jonah. It sometimes amused 
me to watch our clerk’s atti- 
tude during the sermon. If 
the rector preached, Jonah 
condescended to listen to the 
sermon—listening, however, I 
could not but note, with the 
air of a man conscious that, 
if he had the chance, he could 
make a far better job of it 
himself. Probably a good many 
other men besides Jonah have 
had this feeling. Like Galba, 
we are many of us in theory 
the best possible emperors, so 
eminently worthy of that im- 
perial purple which we never 
get the opportunity of wear- 
ing. But when it fell to the 
lot of the curate to give us 
his views upon doctrinal mat- 
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ters, Jonah folded his arms, 
closed his eyes, and slept, or 
professed to sleep, aggressively ; 
and there was that on his 
countenance which seemed to 
say, “I suppose you must 
preach when you are told to 
preach, but you really cannot 
expect a parish clerk to listen 
to a curate. Sus Minervam, 
indeed !” 

But in these latter days, 
when the parish clerk had 
become an undertaker, there 
was no sleeping in the sermon. 
Jonah was very much wide- 
awake, and intensely inter- 
ested —not in the sermon, I 
fear, but in the backs even 
more than in the faces of his 
fellow - parishioners. He used 
to take them in rows and study 
them attentively, now and 
again uprising from his seat 
in his eagerness to ascertain 
whether a man or a woman 
some three or four pews off 
was really quite so tall or 
short as he or she looked, or 
whether the appearance of the 
stature was deceptive, owing 
to the different ways different 
people have of sitting. Having 
satisfied his curiosity as to this 
point, he would purse his lips 
and appear to calculate, and 
even surreptitiously write a 
figure on his shirt-cuff before 
passing on to the next figure 
in the row. For two or three 
Sundays I watched him with 
some curiosity to know the 
why and the wherefore of this 
unusual proceeding ; but at last 
I gave it up as a bad job, and 
elected to mind my own busi- 
ness. But there came a Sun- 
day when a child would persist 
in coughing, and I, looking 
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round suddenly to see where 
the noise came from, caught 
Jonah’s eye fixed upon myself, 
and distinctly saw his lips 
frame the words “Six feet,” 
and in the instant grasped the 
fact that he was taking my 
measure. 

Now, I do not know that I 
altogether appreciate the situ- 
ation of being measured by my 
tailor, who, as the years roll 
by, makes what he possibly 
means to be complimentary 
remarks upon the alteration of 
my figure, and kindly suggests 
to his assistant that he should 
allow an inch or so in the 
waistcoat. Most certainly I 
had every reason for objecting 
to being deliberately measured 
by that ghoul Jonah, a con- 
siderably older man than my- 
self. He caught my eye, the 
beast, and at once closing his 
own affected to be asleep; but 
I watched him intently till I 
saw the tell-tale colour over- 
spread even that coarse red 
face and mount to the tips 
of the protruding ears. And 
I saw his evil piglike eyes half 
open, and then hurriedly close 
again when he saw that I was 
watching him, and I knew that 
Jonah Binns, parish clerk and 
undertaker, felt that I had 
found him out. 

Once, a few weeks later, I 
caught friend Jonah tripping— 
tripping, I will in all fairness 
to the man say, in a manner 
to him wholly unusual, and 
under circumstances where the 
lapsus lingue might almost be 
held excusable. In short, he 
used a bad word beginning 
with a big, big D. Poor Jonah, 
how unfortunate that I should 
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have been the man to hear him, 
and how unlucky the whole in- 
cident! There was to be a 
particularly smart funeral, with 
a possibility of baked meats and 
sweet wines, and Jonah had got 
himself up in the most correct 
and lugubrious attire for the 
occasion—in short, he was wear- 
ing his very best undertaker’s 
costume, donned with more 
than ordinary care and _ pre- 
cision. And his pet cat had 
come to the garden-gate to see 
him off, and purred and rubbed 
itself against his master’s glossy 
legs, and behaved as an under- 
taker’s well-fed cat should be- 
have. But Jonah was in a 
hurry and paid little heed to 
that cat—so little heed, in fact, 
that forgetting, as he turned to 
latch the garden-gate, that the 
cat was there, he fell right over 
the animal, plop on to a mighty 
mud-heap at the side of the 
road. And the mud was soft, 
and Jonah a man of some 
weight, and the result of that 
fall was disastrous, extremely 
so, and Urijah had to act as 
undertaker that day. The cat 
uttered a ghastly yell and fled 
incontinently, having taken the 
previous precaution of clawing 
Jonah. And Jonah picked him- 
self up, and when he had in- 
spected his hat, which had 
rolled off on to the road, and 
when he had looked at his 
waistcoat, which was an inch 
deep in mud, and when the 
thought of that funeral banquet 
came over him, he lifted up his 
voice, and for the benefit of 
society at large said the one 
word “Damn!” Fortunately 
for him, society at large was 
not present to hear him and be 
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shocked; but I had the good 
luck to come round the corner 
at the critical moment to wit- 
ness the catastrophe and to 
overhear the remark. And I 
will admit that I was rather 
pleased than shocked. 

Even then Jonah 
shuffle out of it. 

“Tt is damp, sir,” he said with 
a sickly smile. 

“Yes, damp without the p, 
Binns,” I answered with pur- 
posed brutality. I was not 
going to let off a beast of an 
undertaker who had had the 
impudence to take my measure. 

Alas for the fallibility of 
human hopes! There reigns 
in our village now, no longer 
as understudy but as legitimate 
proprietor of the double part of 
parish clerk and undertaker, 
Urijah, the son of Jonah, who 
at once marked his accession 
to that high dignity, and gave 
a notable proof of his filial 
affection, by gracefully and 
successfully “undertaking ” his 
father. 

“The flower fadeth” is what 
they put on Jonah’s tombstone. 
Being somewhat dense in these 
matters, I could not see the 
exact application. Nor yet, I 
think, did Job Billing, who 
does see most things—when he 
8 sober, 


tried to 
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“Summat like a peony, I 
reckons, mister,” he said. 

“And why like a peony, 
Job?” 

“Grate red face and not much 
count on asides,” he replied. 

And I, seeing that the man 
Job was, which he commonly is 
not, in such condition of mind 
or body that he might be able 
to give me further information, 
did then question him on that 
other point, which had long 
vexed my mind. 

“Can you tell me the origin 
of these names, Job? Why 
were they all called by Bible 
names ?” 

“ Whoy, 
mister ?” 

“No,” I replied, and I pulled 
out my notebook, not always 
having a ready memory. 

“Then I'll tell yer, then. This 
is how it wor. There were moy 
grandmother, as were Jonah’s 
grandfather’s sister ; so as his’n 
grandfather and my _ grand- 
mother were brother and sister 
belike. Do yer see?” 

“Ves,” I said. 

*“ And his’n name were Job, 
weren't it? Well, that were 
how I came to be christened 
Job myself,” and with that he 
gave his second cousin’s grave 
a pat with his spade and walked 
away. 


don’t yer know, 
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THE VICTORIAN DRAMA. 


THE year 1841 will always be 
marked with a white stone. 
Quietly enough it was ushered 
in upon the world; but as 
it declined towards the winter, 
its sky was illuminated by 
monstrous comets. All men 
wondered what these appear- 
ances might portend, one de- 
claring that Armageddon was 
at hand, another foreseeing the 
near approach of a golden age. 
On the 6th of October, in our 
annus mirabilis, it was evident 
that the expected was about to 
happen ; shooting-stars were 
observed in every quarter of the 
heavens; a flaming tiger walked 
unharmed down Fleet Street ; 
a strange luminosity flashed 
over the “dear old Lyceum 
theatre.” Yet none was found 
wise enough to explain these 
sudden marvels. ‘“ Was it that 
it preceded by a very few weeks 
the date of the birth of that 
eminent patron of the theatre, 
° his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales?” Or “was 
it that about this time were 
produced in London close upon 
sixty years ago two plays that 
have remained stage classics to 
this hour” — “Money” and 
“London Assurance”? No; 
neither of these events, mom- 
entous as they were in our 
national history, was _ suffi- 
cient to explain the miracles of 
that auspicious day. But we 
are in doubt no longer. At 
last we know why that tiger 
wandered down Fleet Street, 
and paused somewhat furtively 
at No. 141. At last we know 


why the swift effulgence lit up 
the good old house in Welling- 
ton Street.” On October 6, 
1841, Clement Scott was born. 

Unhappily he came into being 
a few months late. Two days 
before he was born “ Macready 
announced that Drury Lane 
would reopen under his manage- 
ment on the 27th of December.” 
Well, he missed that pronounce- 
ment, and the passage of time 
can never cure the eating re- 
gret. Nor is the worst yet 
told: “at Covent Garden,” says 
the great man, “just when I 
opened my eyes in this wonder- 
ful world I might have seen in 
one cast Charles Mathews and 
old Farren, Mrs Glover, and 
Mrs Humby!” But, alas! his 
eyes were not opened quite wide 
enough, and as he could not 
be taken to Covent Garden, 
he dreamed play - bills in his 
cradle, and saw vague visions 
of Edmund Kean. After such 
a birth, it is small wonder 
that he grew up “a strange, 
rather silent, introspective, and 
thoughtful boy.” But ‘twas 
ever thus: genius does nd 
gladly join in the rough sports 
of childhood; rather it sits 
apart, like Eugene Aram, 
brooding over the misunder- 
standing of the present, and 
the horrid torment of | the 
future. But Clement Scotts 
character was secluded from 
the beginning. With such 
a destiny as his, he was ms 
understood in the very places 
where he looked most eagerly 
for sympathy —at home and 
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at school. This is the more 
strange, because not only was 
his father a man of letters, 
but Arthur Sketchley was his 
father’s curate. Moreover, at 
Marlborough his headmaster 
was Archdeacon Farrar, a dis- 
tinguished writer, to whom his 
impassioned style is more pro- 
foundly indebted than to any 
other. But genius must pay 
its penalty, and Clement Scott 
was soon to emerge from the 
shadow of neglect to the full 
sunlight of public appreciation. 

As Horace was born a poet, 
as Marlborough was born a 
soldier, so Clement Scott was 
born a dramatic critic. The 
vocation would not be denied, 
and a brief sojourn in the War 
Office did but serve to make 
the critic acquainted with his 
fellow-craftsmen. Of course, 
like many another hero, who 
persists in the course marked 
out by genius, his determina- 
tion was opposed. His mother, 
for instance, “ knew, none bet- 
ter, the pain that would be in 
store for him, and she feared 
that the slightest shock to so 
sensitive a nature would stifle 
ambition altogether.” But he 
triumphed in the end: his sen- 
sitive nature was determined to 
stand the racket, or, in his own 
phrase, he “took up the reins 
ofthat fatal charger, dramatic 
criticism.” Why the charger 
8 fatal we are not told; we 
are told that during the last 
forty years Mr Scott has per- 
formed prodigies of valour. “I 
had no grey hairs then,” he 
Writes pensively ; “but I know 

went into the battle with 
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my life in my hand: fighting 
for a good cause, and fighting 
I think to secure the victory.” 
If we knew not better, we might 
have believed that Clement 
Scott had freed the oppressed, 
and drawn a valiant sword 
wherever tyranny raised its 
head. However, it is not in 
the tented field that he received 
the scars which honourably 
disfigure him. His blood was 
shed, with many a bottle of 
ink, in the gutters of Fleet 
Street. Until we read Mr 
Scott’s book,! we had no notion 
that dramatic criticism in- 
volved such desperate risks to 
life and limb. We have known 
peaceful, amiable critics who 
have spent years in the theatre 
without so much as breaking a 
leg. But Mr Scott is not of 
their kind. He has suffered! 
O how he has suffered !—‘“I 
hope,” to quote his own words, 
“with some advantage to the 
art that I loved in boyhood, 
and love better still in the 
evening of my life.” There 
speaks the true hero: so long 
as the battle is won, what cares 
the soldier for the limbs he 
leaves upon the field? 
Unfortunately for us, Mr 
Scott, being a modest gentle- 
man, nowhere in his two ample 
volumes discloses the risks and 
sufferings which have already 
grizzled his hair. We know 
that he has praised more actors 
and actresses than any man of 
his generations, that he has 
strained a naturally generous 
vocabulary to express the in- 
expressible—the infinite—glory 
of our British Stage. But to 
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discuss “the immense talent and 
originality ” of “the Lyceum 
Knight,” for instance, is not 
obviously hazardous, and we 
still wonder where our hero 
fought the fights to which he 
refers with so noble a senti- 
ment. To descend to plain 
prose, Mr Clement Scott has 
been more fortunate than most : 
he has reached a pinnacle of 
fame to which his _ talents 
hardly entitle him. Editors 
have never refused his copy, 
and now his merits are publicly 
celebrated in a monument, con- 
fected by himself, of some 
thousand pages. More, he con- 
fesses that the public, with a 
constancy worthy of Mrs Mic- 
awber, has never deserted him! 
And as for the profession, which 
by the way he loves, “I leave 
it and its professors,” he ex- 
plains with splendid scorn, 
“one and all to their own con- 
science. I have helped them 
more than they have helped 
me. I never turned against 
them.” What, then, is the 
trouble? Did Mr Scott find 
at last that the adjectives of 
adulation failed him? We do 
not think so, since, being al- 
ways thrifty of his style, Mr 
Scott never shrank from giv- 
ing to one actor the praise he 
had manufactured for another. 
“And but herself admits no 
parallel” —this useful phrase 
does duty for a round dozen, 
and it is not much trouble to 
repeat when once its pertinence 
is assured. Why, then, did Mr 
Scott quarrel with all those 
whom he had covered with the 
flattery of forty years? Alas! 
he does not tell us. His reminis- 


cences furnish no evidence of 
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malice, and assuredly his enemies 
are foolish as well as ungrateful. 
For without doubt Mr Scott is 
the best friend that the actor 
ever had. 

But from end to end of the 
book you may recognise a kind 
of discomfort. The great critic 
is, as he would say, no laudator 
temporis acti—he, too, likes his 
Latin tag; but his utterances 
contradict him. Somewhere or 
other there is a “rift within 
the lute.” In the good old 
days, when at the Arundel 
Club you might enjoy “a chat 
with some of the jolliest and 
cheeriest fellows in the world,” 
a general spirit of loyalty was 
abroad. “So it used to be; 
so it will be again before long.” 
All “the jolly fellows” sang 
each other’s praises, and were 
ready at a moment’s notice 
with help or compliment. Log- 
rolling, in fact, was in fashion 
long before its name was in- 
vented, and seems to have van- 
ished from the world, so says 
Mr Scott, very soon after its 
formal discovery. And Mr 
Scott regrets it. He cannot 
bear to disappear from his 
pedestal as his idols disappear 
from theirs. He sighs for 
the days when Tom Robertson 
and Byron (not the author 
of “Don Juan,” of course) 
were universally accepted as 
men of genius. For he lived 
in the sunshine of their 
smiles, and caught in the act 
of appreciation a flash of their 
notorious brilliance. But now- 
adays the harsh world has 
turned its face even from 
Robertson, and only too few 
are found to agree with Mr 
Scott that Harry Greenbank 
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is a lyric poet. Wherefore Mr 
Scott is sad, and persuaded to 
believe that the world decays. 

However, one quality Mr 
Scott possesses more highly 
developed than any man of his 
generation. His sentimentality 
is never in doubt. If the public 
has never deserted him, he has 
never deserted the public. In- 
deed, he worships the people, or 
such of it as haunts the pit, 
with a constant heart. ‘I love 
to hear the people laugh over 
a good comedy,” he says in his 
jovial way; and you are quite 
sure he does. Whatever we 
may think of his head, there 
can be no kind of doubt 
that Clement Scott’s heart is 
in the right place. None of 
your tragic endings for him, 
none of your psychological in- 
trospection, none of your Mrs 
Tanquerays with their shady 
pasts! Give him a good old 
cup-and-saucer comedy, and a 
long night afterwards with “the 
cheeriest fellows in the world.” 
That’s the sort of man he is! 
He desires to make everybody 
happy, to flatter everybody, to 
take the kindest possible view 
of human infirmity. But the 
actors won't let him. “They 
want such a lot of praise,” he 
complains, and it is easy to 
recognise a genuine cry from 
the heart. They do want a 
lot of praise; and if Clement 
Scott doesn’t satisfy them, 
then no man ever will. Such, 
In fact, is the tragedy of the 
dramatic critic’s career. Mr 
Scott cares nothing for the 
drama, and very little for the 
stage; the smell of sawdust and 
oranges does not excite him. 
But he adores the actor and the 
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If ever a man was 
stage - struck, that man _ is 
Clement Scott. Why he was 
not a mummer himself, we do 
not know. Maybe he believed, 
in sincere humility, that he was 
not worthy to follow the great 
calling. Maybe his voice and 
his presence did not support his 
ambition. But from the first 
he took the romantic view of 
the profession, as his friends call 
it, and he firmly believed that 
all the women on the stage 
were virtuous, and all the men 
miracles of courage. To enter 
a green-room must have seemed 
heaven to his enraptured im- 
agination; to sit at the same 
table with “dear old Johnny” 
or “the clever little man- 
ageress”’ was, it appears, the 
end of his desire And how 
dreary it all is! If ever there 
was a craft whose practi- 
tioners should live apart and 
be no more known when their 
work is done, it is the craft of 
the stage. For, while actors 
are all alike, they are dis- 
qualified by their temperament 
for general intercourse. When 
in the old days they were 
cloistered by prejudice, they 
were assuredly better actors, and 
probably better men; at any 
rate, their faults were not so 
egregiously advertised as they 
are to-day. In the first place, 
the mummer is everywhere a 
familiar figure; he earns his 
bread by exposing himself to 
view. He cannot walk in the 
street without being recognised, 
and by a perverse reasoning he 
concludes that recognition is 
a proof of greatness. To be 
known, says he, is to be a man 
of genius, and on this insecure 
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basis he establishes a vast 
colossus of vanity. In _ the 
second place, the mummer, if 
he be distinguished in his craft, 
must always possess more tem- 
perament than intelligence. It 
is his business to act (in the 
strict sense), not to think, and 
the result is that his knowledge 
of men and things is generally 
bounded by play -bills on the 
one hand, by press-cuttings on 
the other. He is, therefore, 
seldom a cheerful companion to 
those who do not belong to his 
own class. Lack of intelligence, 
combined with an overween- 
ing vanity, might appear in- 
superable obstacles, yet modern 
society has taken them in its 
stride, with the consequence 
that actors and actresses are no 
longer rogues by Act of Parlia- 
ment, but men and women like 
the rest of us. It sounds a 
platitude ; it is really a para- 
dox. For actors and actresses, 
for all their good qualities, are 
seldom, if ever, men or women. 
Their vanity has no better 
justification than a narrow gift 
of imitation ; their wealth (it is 
vast) comes so easily to hand 
that they esteem themselves 
wiser and wittier than the rest 
of mankind. But they are not, 
and their childlike arrogance 
puts them outside the pale of 
humanity. 

And as their vanity has an 
insufficient basis, so it produces 
an ineffectual result. The 
mummer lives only in the 
adulation of Mr Clement Scott 
and his colleagues. When he 
has sought the solace of retire- 
ment, his work is not only done 
but done with. Nor is there 
the smallest hardship in this. 
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The applause which the actor 
wins is louder and stronger than 
the applause that greets the 
poet, the general, or the states- 
man. But it is compressed 
within a smaller space ; it is, so 
to say, an extract of popu- 
larity’s beef; and when once it 
is swallowed, there is, or there 
should be, an end of it. How- 
ever, Mr Scott does not take 
this view of the mummer’s pro- 
fession. No sooner has a man 
acted than in our critic’s eyes a 
halo glitters on his brow. And 
the halo continues to glitter— 
still in the critic’s eyes—long 
after the mummer has laid aside 
his transitory work. There is 
something almost pathetic in 
Mr Scott’s ingenuous admira- 
tion. He loves all actors, even 
though he has never seen them, 
and he speaks of them all in 
such terms as would seem ex- 
travagant if applied to Homer, 
Shakespeare, or William Pitt. 
Indeed, he ascribes to them all 
the virtues and qualities of all 
the characters they have ever 
played ; and if perchance they 
personate a villain, that isa 
proof not of wickedness but of 
versatility. So it is that any- 
thing which relates to the stage 
affects Mr Scott more poig- 
nantly than the affairs of the 
State. For instance, it was 
“under a burning sun in Egyp- 
tian desert” that he heard the 
news of Fred Leslie’s death. 
It fell upon him “with a thud 
and a shock.” Fred Leslie 
dead! “I could think of noth- 
ing else,” he writes. “ My com- 
panionsshook off the intelligence 
with feeling words of regret; 
they were busy pointing out the 
battle - fields of Tel -el-Kebir 
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and the scene of the midnight 
charge at Kassassin. They 
tried to rouse me from an in- 
evitable stupor of melancholy. 
Don’t you want tosee the actual 
scene of your own poem, ‘The 
Midnight Charge’? they asked 
me as I sat moodily in a corner 
of the carriage, gazing, eternally 
gazing, over the desert, and 
thinking of home and the dead 
artist! No, they could not rouse 
me.” How, indeed, should they? 
They had never sat in Box 14 
and heard the immortal glee, 
“The Moon has got his Trousers 
on.” Not even the reference 
to that famous poem, “ The 
Midnight Charge” (a subtle, 
sly touch that), availed to move 
Clement Scott from his reverie. 
Empire and warfare, save that 
warfare waged in Fleet Street, 
are ridiculous when “one of the 
greatest artists of our time” is 
dead. Such is the anecdote 
which gives us the best measure 
of our critic. As we have said, 
if ever a man was stage-struck, 
that man is he who once did 
the theatres for the ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph,’ 

Ah! how he has loved the 
stage! What panegyrics he 
has composed of the actors! 
Yet not even his erudition has 
driven him aside from the 
praise of his own country. 
Though he has always been the 
champion of free-trade, though 
he has welcomed the talent of 
Fechter, Delaunay, and Sarah 
Bernhardt, his heart has ever 
been “true to his Poll.” It is 
London which is the real home 
of art. But again he shall 
speak in his own words. “We 
Who love the drama, the dram- 
atists, the players, the very 
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atmosphere of the playhouse, 
have excellent reason to be 
proud of the Victorian era of 
Dramatic Art.” We have— 
there’s no doubt about that; 
and here we discover Clement 
Scott’s talent. He can appre- 
ciate: once he has sat at the 
same board with “dear old 
Johnnie,” or the inimitable tra- 
gedian, he knows precisely 
where to lay his hand upon 
genius. And he approaches 
genius, as he should, hat in 
hand. To repeat what he says 
about Sir Henry Irving, for 
instance, would be impossible. 
It is panegyric, doubly distilled. 
We verily believe that when- 
ever he thinks of this great 
man he drops involuntarily up- 
on his knees. But his practice 
is uniform ; he praises them all. 
Here, for example, is a dainty 
appreciation of Miss Ellen 
Terry: ‘“ Whereas in the de- 
light and joy of temperament, 
in the irresistible impulse of 
individuality, in her beauty, 
grace, and captivating allure- 
ment, in the gentle sway of her 
queen -like qualities, and the 
peerlessness of her reign over 
the hearts of men and women 
alike, the stage of no country 
in the wide world has ever seen 
another Ellen Terry.” 


*‘Quaeris Alcidae parem? nemo est 
nisi ipse.” 


“And but herself admits no 
parallel.” That of course is 
putting it strong. We who 
have seen Miss Terry a hundred 
times may well wonder what 
it all means. But it means 
nothing,—it is merely a vague 
and wandering expression of 
personal enthusiasm. Mr Scott 
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seems to believe that mum- 
mers are not the servants 
but the masters of Drama, 
and so he worships them 
all. ‘Marie Bancroft (Lady 
Bancroft)’ —don’t forget the 
bracket—“stands unrivalled.” 
They all stand unrivalled. 
Never was genius so frank and 
free lavished upon any other 
profession. You have but to 
walk into the first green-room 
that comes, and you will find the 
fine flower of England. There 
is nothing these heroes and 
heroines cannot accomplish. 
They can write, they can 
govern, they can instruct the 
people. In brief, they are demi- 
gods, not men and women. 
Who wrote Tennyson’s drama 
—“ Becket”? We have always 
thought that the work came 
from the pen of the Laureate. 
Not a bit of it. It was only 
” when it had passed 
the hands of the 
and it is un- 


** possible 
through 
“ craftsman,” 
necessary to mention the name 
of that craftsman even in an 


undertone. But they are all 
equally endowed—Sir Squire, 
Mr Wyndham (why not Sir 
Charles’), Lady Bancroft, Mr 
Tree (why not Sir Herbert ?), 
Mr Leno (why not Sir Dan’), 
and if ever any one of them 
needs a panegyric, why, he 
knows where to get it. 

Of course to produce this effect 
of sugar, dashed here and there 
with vinegar, Mr Scott has 
employed a style of his own. 
He has attempted nothing less 
than to put his great heart upon 
paper. The sentimentality, 
which wells up within him the 
moment he enters a green-room, 
can only be expressed in honeyed 
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eloquence. So he is forced to 
use a kind of baby language, 
He proves his admiration b 
diminutives and Christian 
names, a trick which brings 
us to the sad conclusion that 
the whole stage is beset by 
a tiresome familiarity. For 
instance, Mr Scott counted 
among his friends “ Willie 
Mathews, son of the _ brave 
and bright and cheery chan- 
pion, Mr Charley.” The 
“artistic Bancrofts” rarely 
march without the  otiose 
epithet. Islington is always 
preceded by the obvious adjec- 
tive. The Haymarket is “the 
dear old oblong theatre.” Need 
we say that the playhouse of 
his early predilection was “the 
merry little Strand”? And 
of course “the clever little 
manageress”’ explains herself. 
Should this gallant gentleman 
mention the ladies, is he not 
forced to interpolate “God bless 
them!” Of course he is, and 
the marvel is that he never 
lowers his tone through a 
thousand pages. If a common 
man dies, well he dies, and his 
friends grieve over his loss. If 
a mummer dies, there is an 
immediate opportunity for 
sentimentality. If the mummer 
be a lady, it is a broken heart 
that carried her off. Why 
broken, Mr Scott, why broken? 
If the mummer be a mazn, the 
sentiment is different, but no 
less profound, “The same 
kindly heart,” says Mr Scott, 
“was as deeply touched when 
Johnny Toole, whilst acting at 
Manchester, heard of the pass- 
ing of Charles Mathews.” At 
any other moment it would 
have been “Charley,” and we 
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may admire the reticence im- 
posed by a “passing” upon Mr 
Scott’s easy style. 

But the truth is—we must 
state it frankly—Mr Scott has 
neither knowledge of, nor in- 
terest in, the drama. He has 
been a dramatic critic for forty 
years, and his enthusiasm is 
purely personal. Now, the 
drama, in the actor’s despite, is 
a possible form of art which, 
though it is moribund to-day, 
may perhaps revive. But Mr 
Scott neither knows nor cares 
anything about it. To cover 
Sir Henry’s retreat, he declares 
that “actors who have reached 
the topmost rung of the ladder 
have never been remarkable for 
elocutionary excellence, but the 
reverse.” If that be true of 
England, it is true of no other 
country, and it explains the mad 
success of the Music-Halls. At 


any rate, it is typical of Mr 


Scott’s method: there is no 
problem of the stage of which 
he offers even a tentative solu- 
tio. For instance, the paradox 
of Diderot might perhaps have 
engrossed him, he might have 
wondered whether the actor 
does or does not feel the emo- 
tions he is bound to portray. 
But he merely begs the question 
a paragraph. “It is only 
your insensitive and often in- 
different actor,” says Mr Scott, 
“who can instantly break away 
from chaff and conversation and 
begin acting somebody else.” 
Has Mr Scott ever been in the 
actor’s foyer of. the Comédie 
Francaise? Has he ever heard 
of Kean’s exclamation to his 
son when they were playing 
Othello, “ We're knocking ’em, 
Charley”? Has it ever occurred 
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to him that a mummer who felt 
all that Hamlet felt would die a 
natural death after ten repre- 
sentations? No, none of these 
things have ever occurred to 
him. Pitt perished with the 
Austerlitz look upon his face. 
An actor might act Pitt a 
thousand times, Austerlitz look 
and all, and never die of the 
enterprise. And Mr Scott’s 
long experience might have 
taught him that to counterfeit 
a sentiment by mechanical 
means is not the same as to 
feel your frame shaken by that 
sentiment. But Mr Scott is 
content to consult “the Lyceum 
Knight,” or another, and the 
actor is always resolute to prove 
that the emotions of his part 
are his own. The vanity is 
natural, for if you be not a 
king, it is passing pleasant to 
pretend that for two hours you 
not only acted but felt like a 
king. 

Again, there is another point 
of the drama which Mr Scott 
might have elucidated. What 
part should scenery play in the 
economy of the stage? Of the 
three elements which go to 
make a play, which is_ the 
greatest — the dramatist, the 
actor, the carpenter? Had Mr 
Scott been a real critic, he 
might have found abundant 
material for a judgment. He 
has seen Charles Kean of 
whom Douglas Jerrold de- 
clared, when they told him 
that Mr Kean had elevated 
the drama, “So he has; he 
has hung it on a _ clothes’ 
peg.” He has revered the 
grandiose productions of “the 
Lyceum Knight.” But Mr 
Scott expresses no opinion ; 
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an ox is upon his tongue, 
and he fears to discount the 
voice of flattery. Nevertheless 
the problem is worth solution, 
and Mr Scott’s experience, had 
it been sincere, would have 
been invaluable. However, Mr 
Scott is silenced. - In the first 
place, Sir Henry Irving was 
pledged to a solid, inartistic 
presentation of what he plain- 
tively believed to be reality. In 
the second place, no dramatist 
—not even Lytton or Shake- 
speare or Tom _ Robertson 
himself—was ever of the same 
importance in Mr Scott’s eyes 
as “good old » or “the 
brave little .’ How, then, 


should he attempt an answer 
to an interesting question? It 
would have been as much as 
his life was worth, and was 
he not already scarred and 
wounded beyond recognition ? 


All the same, the question is 
worth asking: How do the 
playwright, the actor, and the 
carpenter divide the stage? 
The answer, which is obvious, 
seems a paradox in these days 
of scenic effect. Of course, the 
play comes first, and for 
the play’s interpretation the 
actor and carpenter are mere 
hirelings. If they perform 
their work of interpretation 
efficiently, they have done all 
that is expected of them. We 
know little, and care less, of the 
men who interpreted Sophocles, 
or Shakespeare, or Racine. The 
plays remain; the actors long 
ago sunk into the oblivion 
which is wont to overtake 
them, But nowadays that 
is all changed. The modern 
actor patronises Shakespeare, 
whom he is kind enough to 
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decorate ; or he takes hold of a 
musical comedy, and adorns it 
on an equal scale. In either 
case his work is the same— 
elaborate and inappropriate, 
while his interpretation leaves 
out of sight the original drama, 
which it is his business to act. 
The servant, in fact, has become 
the master, and all things are 
topsy-turvy. As one of the 
triumvirate grows large the 
others decrease, and while the 
actor is a colossus, the dramatist 
has become a dwarf. It is like 
the monkey and the _barrel- 
organ; the larger the monkey, 
the smaller the organ. But 
the actor, who now believes 
himself a king of his art, has 
a serious danger ahead. He 
depends entirely upon his car- 
penter, and who knows? the 
carpenter may rise in his wrath 
and declare that he—and not 
the actor—is the real author 
of the piece. He would be 
as well justified as his master, 
and doubtless the public would 
back him, for the public loves 
brick and mortar far more than 
poetry. 

But the carpenter is the 
drama’s worst enemy. The 
actor may misinterpret the 
play which is entrusted to him, 
the carpenter destroys it. For 
the essence of the stage is illu- 
sion. The men and women 
who walk the boards speak 8 
dialect which the world’ knows 
not, and act rather in accord- 
ance with convention than with 
nature. The rooms in which 
they disport themselves are ob- 
viously not rooms; the lofty 
castles which frown upon their 
misdeeds are not castles at all; 
and the more clearly the cat- 
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penter realises the scene, so 
much the more he detracts 
from the illusion of the stage. 
All— writing, acting, decora- 
tion—must be kept in the same 
atmosphere if the result is to 
impose upon the _ spectator. 
But this is what the dramatic 
critic refuses to understand ; 
and as for the actor, he deter- 
mined when he went into man- 
agement to revise Shakespeare, 
and he has raised up for him- 
self a monster before which 
Frankenstein himself might 
have shuddered. As it stands, 
it is a pretty triangular duel, 
and we don’t much care which 
wins. We merely desire to 
record the fact that Mr Scott 
is so engrossed in the senti- 
mental admiration of the 
mummer, that he has never 
been able to take a sincere 
interest in the stage. 


However, all dramatic critics 
are not as Clement Scott. Mr 
William Archer, for instance, 
is the ‘Daily Telegraph’s’ anti- 
thesis! It is impossible to 
imagine Mr Archer addressing 
his colleague as “dear old Cle- 
may.” For Mr Archer is 
austere, erudite, and philoso- 
phical. Why or how he be- 
came a dramatic critic is one 
of the secrets which will never 
be revealed, and it is obvious 
that he takes no stock in the 
Bohemian familiarity so dear 
to Mr Scott. On the con- 
trary, he judges all the poor 
little plays which he is asked 
to witness with an intelligent 
gravity which is almost gro- 
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tesque. No doubt he keeps the 
example of Hazlitt before him, 
but he does not remember that 
without Kean Hazlitt’s criticism 
would have had no effect. After 
all, you may be gifted with 
learning, appreciation, and in- 
telligence ; yet if you be a dra- 
matic critic your career may be 
barren, because there is no pos- 
sibility of-your ever being asked 
to criticise anything. To de- 
mand of William Archer his 
opinion of nothing better than 
“The Manceuvres of Jane” is 
like condemning Matthew Ar- 
nold to review nothing but the 
last novel from the circulat- 
ing library. It is a sorry jest, 
which does not help the march 
of literature or the drama. 
None the less Mr Archer is 
an extraordinary phenomenon. 
For many years he has visited 
first nights with all the sever- 
ity of a high ambition. He 
has sternly attempted to dis- 
tinguish between Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee, and he has 
done his work so well that 
we cannot but regret that he 
ever thought that such a work 
was worth doing. At any 
rate, he is Clement Scott’s 
antithesis ; he is neither stage- 
struck nor a_hero-worshipper. 
He is never likely to call Mr 
Toole “dear old Johnny,” and 
when he finds a play that is 
worth his sad and _ serious 
criticism, we shall begin to 
believe in the future of the 
British stage. 


Of Mr Walkley it is easier 
to speak.2 For Mr Walkley 





1 Study and Stage. By William Archer. London: Grant Richards. 


? Frames of Mind. By A. B. Walkley. London: Grant Richards, 
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is a pert echo of the French. 
He believes that he is a dis- 
ciple of M. Lemaitre, a sorry 
Philistine; but really he is a 
willing pupil of that amiable 
bourgeois the late M. Sarcey. 
And, like his master, he can 
quote Aristotle, can Mr Walk- 
ley, and in the original Greek. 
So that he is well equipped to 
pass judgment on Mr Pinero. 
Yet we cannot but regret his 
vocation. He is not a very 
good critic of the drama, and 
we feel that his facile wit and 
quick perception might have 
carried him further on the 
road of success than the half- 
hearted appreciation of second- 
rate plays will ever carry him. 
His admirers have called him the 
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modern Lamb, which, of course, 
he is not; but he is an intelli- 
gent journalist who is far above 
the work which his journals 
ask him to perform. Of course, 
for all his French and Greek, 
he has not the grasp of prin- 
ciples nor the wide reading 
which Mr Archer throws away 
upon an ungrateful task; but 
if only there were a theatre to 
criticise — who knows? — Mr 
Walkley might acquit himself 
moderately well. However, our 
English theatre has found in 
Mr Clement Scott precisely the 
critic which it deserved, and it 
is a thousand pities that un- 
grateful actors have permitted 
him to leave the “good old 
Strand ” and cross the Atlantic. 
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“WHO RIDETH UPON THE WINGS OF THE WIND.” 


My God, who makest all Thy winds to blow, 
Whether our foolish wills desire or no; 
Thanks be to Thee that this is so! 


Thy sharp-wheel’d chariot from the shuddering East 
Thou drivest : and the lowering clouds are gone, 
And the keen air shines clear, 
Smiting like fear ; 
And every man and every trembling beast 
That Thou dost blow upon 
Must cry to Thee to cease, 
And give them peace: 
But Thou, who lovest, heedest not their moan. 
For in her loathsome lair 
Disease sits crouching there, 
A foul and spotted thing, more dreadful than the dead! 
And when Thine East wind rides 
Over her shrinking sides 
She shrieks and cowers, and all her hideous power is fled! 


Yea, call Thy fierce East wind and bid it blow, 
And it shall bless us so. 


And Thine the stormy breath of the far North, 
Where ice-fields glitter and where snows abide, 
And all the fast-lock’d seas their frozen secrets hide. 
Thence do Thy winds rush forth, 
Proud conquerors, to pile the cloudy sky 
With darkness; and o’ershadow the dumb Earth 
With fear lest she should die. 
But lo! Thy gentle snows descend, and keep 
Her warm and covered deep 
In a soft sleep, 
Feeding the secret sources of the year’s appointed birth. 


Yea, call Thy strong North wind and bid it blow, 
And it shall bless us so. 
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And Thine the wild West wind, that from the seas 
Blows the wild rain, and moist abundant showers 
Whose fruitful hours 
Bring the warm Earth’s increase, 
And noons of lovely joy and eves of peace; 
When the green fields, refreshed, smile up to heaven, 
And all the unclouded night to the bright Moon is given. 


Call forth Thy Western winds and let them blow, 
That they may bless us so. 


And Thine the soft breath of the South, that glides 
On tranquil-flowing tides ; 
And moves among the murmur of light leaves, 
And golden tops of bending harvest-sheaves ; 
And through the garden goes 
To rifle the rich bosom of the rose 
Of all its sweets, and wafts away the prize 
And then of so much sweetness faints and dies! 
And lives again, when sunset thrills and glows 
With mingling hues that only sunset knows ; 
And laps in cool delight 
The star-enchanted Night ; 
And breathes itself away in whispered sighs, 
And so of its own sweetness faints at last—and dies, 


O! softly let Thy South wind breathe and blow, 
Still to delight us so, 


Thus shall the Earth rejoice, 
Hearing her Maker’s voice 
In storm and tempest, or sweet airs that blow: 
While all Thy winds obey 
Thy bidding, night and day, 
Blessing us so, 


ADA BARTRICK BAKER. 
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THE OLD TAVERN 

As Dr Johnson’s name is 
among those which are indel- 
ibly associated with the tavern 
life of London, we make no 
apology for commencing this 
paper with a quotation from 
Boswell’s Life. “No man,” 
said he, “but a very impudent 
dog indeed, can as freely com- 
mand what is in another man’s 
house as if it was his own. At 
a tavern there is a general free- 
dom from anxiety. You are 
sure you are welcome: and the 
more noise you make, the more 
trouble you give, and the more 
good things you call for, the 
more welcome you are.” Sir 
Walter Scott refers with sym- 
pathy to spending what Fal- 
staff calls the sweetest morsel 


of the night “in the genial 


licence of a tavern.” And cer- 
tain it is that the modern club 
system, which has gradually 
driven the tavern out of the 
field, provides no substitute for 
that genial licence. We are 
writing with the Christmas of 
1899 in full view, and whatever 
convivial, sociable, or bacchana- 
lian elements a man has in his 
composition must come upper- 
most at sucha time. Most men 
worthy of the name have some 
of this good seed implanted in 
them at their birth, though the 
cares of the world and the 
frost of respectability may have 
choked or killed them, so that 
the eventual result is only 
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lemonade or toast and water. 
To such unhappy persons these 
pages will be addressed in vain. 
We write for those in whom 
the good seed has brought forth 
abundant fruit, and who are 
prepared to celebrate Christmas 
and drink the New Year’s health 
in punch, port, or claret, with 
all the honours. 

We remember very well a 
distinguished man of letters 
who died young some thirty 
years ago, who used to deride 
the idea of keeping Christ- 
mas in a family manner. He 
had a charming wife himself, 
and some of the nicest little 
children you ever saw; but 
he thought that it behoved 
all choicer spirits to celebrate 
Christmas at a tavern. “Some 
fellows,” he would say, “ought 
to get together round a piece of 
beef, and have their six tum- 
blers afterwards, which would 
just carry them through all 
their favourite ideas.” But I 
doubt if a tavern could be found 
open on Christmas Day now 
within the sound of either Bow 
Bells or Big Ben. It could 
have been then; and, whether 
or no, such was the ideal Christ- 
mas feast of a wit and a scholar 
who might have looked any man 
of letters in the face. Reminis- 
cences of “tavern life,’ how- 
ever, harmonise very well with 
all the social traditions which 
belong to Christmas, and a book? 
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just published comes oppor- 
tunely to assist us in placing 
a few old tavern scenes and 
customs before the reader’s eye. 
We do not purpose to ascend 
the stream of time to any great 
distance. ‘We propose on this 
occasion to deal only with some- 
thing which we can realise more 
closely : the tavern life of which 
some echoes lingered on into our 
own time, and may be heard 
occasionally even now. 

It is difficult to say when 
this stage of tavern life, the 
remains of which living men 
can still remember, first became 
fully established in London. 
The public in general know 
very little of it before the 
Augustan age. In the seven- 
teenth century there seem to 
have been fashionable Ordi- 
naries at which the man about 
town dined before he adjourned 


to the gaming-table, with which 
most of these houses were 


equipped. The Ordinary de- 
scribed in Scott’s ‘Fortunes of 
Nigel’ is a good specimen of 
the class; and later on—from 
1698-1736—White’s Chocolate 
House was another. It was 
not till the last-mentioned year 
that it was turned into a club, 
and some years afterwards, 
when old Almack’s was turned 
into Brooks’s, these two became 
the leading west-end clubs; 
and GeorgeSelwyn, Lord March, 
and their set passed a large 
part of their time in saunter- 
ing from one to the other. 
But these establishments were 
not exactly either taverns or 
coffee - houses in the sense in 
which the word is used in the 
‘Spectator,’ the ‘Tatler,’ and 
the Society literature of the 
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eighteenth century. We shall 
find in none of them the kind 
of tavern life to which Mp 
Callow more particularly re. 
fers, and which, though con. 
temporary with the drinking. 
bouts and duels of that reck- 
less aristocracy which _ lives 
again in the pages of Mr 
Thackeray, seems much nearer 
to ourselves. For the old tay- 
ern life we have in our mind’s 
eye we may go as far back as 
the reign of Anne. 

It was the usual habit of 
Addison, we are told, “to meet 
his party at Button’s,” where 
they dined, and sat late over 
their wine and punch. They 
seem to have finished the even- 
ing there, though some of 
them, of course, might have 
been going to the theatre after 
dinner, or out to supper after 
that. Dinner was not so late 
down to the end of the 
eighteenth century as to make 
supper impossible. But the 
wits who dined at Button’s 
probably remained there til 
bedtime, unless they had im 
vitations to some later enter- 
tainment. They were ail free 
drinkers, and soon drove away 
the more delicately organised 
Pope. At this time tavern 
life was a good deal coloured 
by politics. There were Tory 
taverns and Whig taverms, 
just as there were Tory clubs 
and Whig clubs; but though 
this distinction has never died 
out in the case of clubs, it 
does not seem to have sur- 
vived beyond the middle of 
the century in the case of 
taverns. And Button’s and 
Will’s, it must be remembered, 
were something more than 
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dining - houses. They were 
coffee-houses as well, where 
men met for conversation, and 
the intercourse was general. 
When Johnson first came to 
London this system was still 
flourishing, and in the Irish- 
man’s account of how a man 
could live in London for £30 
a-year it occupies a prominent 
place. “By spending three 
pence at a coffee - house, a 
man might be in very good 
company for two or three hours 
every day.” But we hear little 
of this kind of thing in Johnson’s 
later days. The old coffee- 
house system seems to have de- 
clined with the decline in the 
position of men of letters. Their 
society was no longer sought 
by those who had once thought 
it a privilege to meet them: and 
the coffee-house, which had been 
the common ground on which 


they met, gradually faded away. 

But the later essayists of the 
eighteenth century teem with 
descriptions of it, as it still 
existed in the latter part of 
George II.’s reign, when it 
seems to have been a _ pale 


reflection of its former self. 
Thus Button’s was supposed 
to survive in the Bedford, 
Covent Garden, of which Col- 
man has left us an ironical de- 
scription in the ‘Connoisseur.’ 


“This coffee-house is every night 
crowded with men of parts. Almost 
every one you meet is a polite scholar 
and a wit. Jokes and bon-mots are 
echoed from box to box; every 
branch of nature is critically exa- 
mined, and the merit of every pro- 
duction of the press, or performance 
at the theatres, weighed and deter- 
mined. This school (to which I am 
myself indebted for a great part of 
my education, and in which, though 
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unworthy, I am now arrived at the 
honour of being a public lecturer) 
has bred up many authors, to the 
amazing entertainment and instruc- 
tion of their readers. Button’s, the 
— archetype of the Bedford, was 
requented by Addison, Steele, Pope, 
and the rest of that celebrated set, 
who flourished at the beginning of 
this century, and was regarded with 
just deference on account of the real 
geniuses who frequented it. But we 
can now boast men of superior abili- 
ties; men who, without any one 
acquired excellence, by the mere dint 
of a happy assurance, can exact the 
same tribute of veneration, and re- 
ceive it as due to the illustrious 
characters, the scribblers, players, 
fiddlers, gamblers, that make so large 
a part of the company at the 
Bedford.” 


Ex uno disce omnes. Here 
we see the old coffee-house life, 
in its decadence indeed, but still 
dying hard. The coffee-house 
critic and coffee-house politician 
were still noted characters. 
The latter is amusingly de- 
scribed in the ‘Citizen of the 
World.’ After picking up what 
news he can at George’s or 
Garraway’s, he adjourns to the 
Ordinary for more,’and spends 
the evening in adding to his 
stock, only to find next morning 
that it is all a bundle of lies. 
What a true description of the 
newsmonger of our own day! 

We have mentioned George’s, 
which is now the George Hotel 
at the top of Devereux Court, 
just opposite St Clement’s 
Church. It was said that Sir 
Robert Walpole was sometimes 
seen there, but this is contra- 
dicted by Horace, whose letters, 
it is needless to say, are redo- 
lent of club iife. Below it lay the 
Grecian, both houses being much 
frequented by the Templars, 
who seem to have been in bad 

H 
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odour with the wits and the 
satirists all through the century. 
Pope’s “pert Templar” describes 
what was thought of them in 
that day, and Colman is still 
more severe upon them. But 
they were among the main- 
stays of coffee-house and tavern 
life in its later stages. The 
coffee-houses were all places 
where coffee was drunk and 
men assembled for conversation, 
whether on business, pleasure, 
politics, or literature. But it 
seems that they did not all dis- 
charge the functions of a tavern. 
Colman tells us that after 
spending most of the evening 
at the Bedford coffee-house, he 
went to finish it at the Bedford 
Arms. As he comes into the 
Piazza the fire blazes so cheer- 
fully in the Bedford Arms 
kitchen that he cannot resist 
it, and goes in with a friend to 
partake perhaps of a Main- 
tenon cutlet and a bottle of 
Burgundy ; or it may be, if it 
is winter, with a stewed breast 
of veal and a bowl of punch: 
for they ate and drank heroic- 
ally, the gallant gourmands of 
the eighteenth century. 

We learn from Roderick 
Random—who, with that won- 
derful wardrobe supplied to 
him by Strap, made such a 
good figure, as he expresses it, 
in the region of Covent Garden 
—that it was customary for men 
to meet at the coffee-house to 
make up their party for dinner 
at the tavern, and sometimes 
after dinner to go back to the 
coffee-house again. Occasion- 


ally the two were combined, 
the coffee-room and the dining- 
rooms being in that case separ- 
ate apartments. 
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The Covent Garden taverns 
in those days, and long after. 
wards, were the favourite haunts 
of young university men up in 
town for a lark. Colman meets 
Bob Classic and Tom Latin at 
the Bedford, and hears them 
arrange their plans for the 
evening. Jack is off “to meet 
the finest girl upon town in the 
green boxes.” But they all 
assemble again later at night, 
and Colman and his friend, 
who have turned in for supper, 
hear them in the next room, 
where they are entertaining 
some ladies. They never leave 
the neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden, and the landlord al- 
ways welcomes them to the 
tavern,—for, says the waiter, 
they have all their meals in his 
house, and eat and drink, and 
pay “better than any noble 
man.” They came up to town 
with their quarter’s allowance 
in their pockets, and emptied 
them in a few days at the 
taverns, the theatres, and in 
the society of Polly and Sally. 
Not much more than fifty years 
ago there was a fellow of 4 
College at Oxford, a middle-aged 
man, and an admirable classical 
scholar, whose idea of an out- 
ing, he used to say, or his friends 
said it for him, was to go up 
to town with a fifty-pound note 
and spend it in three days. 
This man, as may easily he 
imagined, was a most efficient 
Proctor. 

We have now reached the 
Johnsonian era and the many 
legends connected with the old 
scholar which still haunt Fleet 
Street. His favourite taverl 
was the Mitre, which lay, and 
still lies, between King’s Bench 
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Walk at the east end of the 
Temple and Fleet Street. But 
when Boswell first made his 
acquaintance they often dined 
or had supper at the Turk’s 
Head, a tavern in the Strand 
—not the Turk’s Head in 
Gerard Street where the club 
met—and kept “ by a good civil 
' woman who had not much 
| business.” The 25th of June 
1763 was the memorable day on 
which Boswell first met John- 
' son at the Mitre. They had 
» both been dining at Clifton’s— 
> an eating-house in what was 
_ then Butcher Row, at the back 
- of St Clement’s Church, and 
famed for its mutton-chops— 
and they arranged to meet 
later on at the Mitre. “We 
_ had a good supper,” says Bos- 
well, “and drank two bottles 
of port.” This was often re- 


peated ; and poor Bozzy, bon 


vivant as he was, found the 
_ doctor rather too much for him. 
_ They often sat up till one or two 
o'clock in the morning drink- 
ing port; and Boswell was 
obliged to admit that these 
noctes coenceque, even in the 
company of the gods, affected 
his nerves for some time after- 
wards. On the 6th of July 
he gave a supper at the Mitre 
to Johnson, Goldsmith, Tom 
Davies, Dr Ogilvie, and some 
» others, on which occasion the 
Doctor uttered his memorable 
) witticism about the noblest 
» Prospect which a Scotsman 
» ever sees, 

» Itseems to have been a com- 
— mon practice to dine at some 
such place as Clifton’s, or else 
» at an Ordinary, and go to a 
| tavern afterwards for supper. 
| The Ordinary was cheaper than 
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a regular tavern like the 
Grecian or the Mitre, where 
we were told by a very old 
gentleman, who died about 
thirty years ago at the age 
of ninety-five, that you could 
not dine in those days for less 
than 5s. You were expected, 
of course, to take wine, and a 
good deal of it too; nor was it 
any cheaper then than it is now. 
In 1710 Swift was charged 8s. 
a bottle; and at Kivat’s, a cele- 
brated French Ordinary in the 
City, the landlord said that 
7s. a bottle for the best wine 
was below the average price. 
What kind of wine was it, then, 
we may ask, which was served 
to the gentlemen at the Pine- 
apple in New Street, Covent 
Garden, where Johnson used to 
dine when he first came to Lon- 
don, and which seems to have 
cost them only fivepence? The 
Doctor’s cut from the joint was 
sixpence, bread a penny, and 
the waiter a penny. “But it 
cost the others a shilling, for 
they drank wine.” 

Of course the whole neigh- 
bourhood within a mile of the 
Temple is rich in Johnsonian 
traditions. In Fleet Street, 
besides the Mitre, both the 
Cheshire Cheese and the Old 
Cock claim to have been hon- 
oured by his presence. What 
these myths are worth may be 
judged of from the fact that a 
waiter at the Old Cock, the 
original Cock, the Cock of the 
plump head-waiter, once told 
the present writer that he re- 
membered Dr Johnson very 
well, and pointed out the box 
in which he used tosit. As the 
waiter was a young man about 
thirty, and Johnson had then 
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been dead eighty-six years, the 
waiter’s information must be 
placed on a par with that of 
the man who said he knew 
Gulliver, and that he lived at 
Wapping. Neither the Cock nor 
the Cheshire Cheese are men- 
tioned in Boswell. But there is 
reason to believe that Johnson 
visited the Grecian. The reader 
may remember the attorney in 
one of Thackeray’s novels who, 
being rather ruffled by the de 
haut en bas manner of a client, 
—‘“for in those days a gentle- 
man was a gentleman, and an 
attorney was his very humble 
servant,’ — went off to dinner 
at the Grecian and soothed his 
feelings with a bottle of port. 
This house still existed as a 
tavern down to 1843, and was 
an interesting link. Steele says 
in the ‘Tatler’ that he gets all 
his literary information from 
the Grecian, and Addison some- 
times dined there. The Devil 
Tavern, adjoining Temple Bar, 
which has long ceased to exist, 
was, we know, frequented by 
Johnson. It was here that he 
gave his supper to Mrs Lennox 
in honour of her first book in 
1753. But this was_ before 
Boswell’s time. It was also, as 
we know, a favourite haunt of 
Steele’s. 

For a long time there con- 
tinued to be coffee-houses ap- 
propriate to particular callings, 
and even to particular countries. 
Garraway’s, of course, was the 
merchants’ house. The house 
of call for physicians was Bat- 
son’s, hard by, among whom 
some wits and scholars might 
be found. Jonathan’s was for 
stockbrokers, and the Jerusalem 
was a shipping house. At St 
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Paul’s Coffee-House the clergy 
used to assemble, and to the 
Chapter, which lingered on into 
our own day, came the book- 
sellers. “At Forrest’s,” says 
Colman, “I am a Scotchman, 
at Slaughter’s a Frenchman, 
and at the Cocoa Tree an Eng. 
lishman.” The last mention 
of the old coffee-house system 
which we have been able to dis- 
cover is in Cumberland’s peri- 
odical, the ‘Observer,’ where, 
as late as 1789, he mentions a 
coffee-house in the City where 
persons, otherwise strangers, 
met for general conversation on 
literary or other subjects. 

The chop-house, again, was 
distinct from either coffee-house 
or tavern. In the City, Dolly's, 
which lasted down to our own 
day, was flourishing in the reign 
of George II., and was even 
then famous for its steaks 
Joe’s and Tom’s were both 
houses of considerable antiquity, 
the former renowned for its 
liver and bacon, and we can 
remember often going down 
from the Temple to dine there. 
Among the City eating-houses 
we catch the first glimpse of 
Irish stew: a grave citizen, 
“worth a plum, orders a two- 
penny mess of broth, with a 
boiled chop in it.” But it was 
observed that he didn’t eat the 
chop, but after consuming the 
broth, took it away with him 
inside a roll to serve for his 
next meal. 

The vates sacer of tavern 
life among modern writers § 
undoubtedly Thackeray. He 
revelled in it. When Harry 
Warrington comes to London, 
he puts up at the Bedford, 
and dines with Mr Draper at 
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the Cock. That establishment, 
however, must have been con- 
ducted on somewhat different 
principles in George II.’s reign 
from those which governed it 
in the days of Queen Victoria, 
for Mr Draper had ordered 
what he called “an elegant 
collation there” beforehand, a 
thing unknown at the Cock 
when the plump head - waiter 
held sway. In ‘Vanity Fair’ 
Dobbin and George Osborne 
dine at Slaughter’s in St Mar- 
tin’s Lane, a house which seems 
in Colman’s time to have been 
much used by Frenchmen. 
There he and Mr Chopper, 
Osborne’s head-clerk, and the 
two ensigns, Spooner and 
Stubble, have “a famous din- 
ner” together, before the officers 
depart on the Waterloo cam- 
paign, When Dobbin revisits 
the house after ten years in 
India, John, the old waiter, 
receives him as if he had only 
left the day before, and sup- 
poses he'll have a roast fowl 
for his dinner. These faithful 
old waiters at these old taverns 
regarded regular customers as 
friends, and practised much the 
same familiarity with them as 
the old-fashioned man-servant 
used with his master’s family 
in which he had lived perhaps 
half a century, and for whom 
he would have died. In ‘ Pen- 
dennis’ we have Dick’s and the 
| Albion. Of Dick’s Thackeray 
| Seems to write with special 
Interest, as if it had been a 
favourite resort of his own in 
early days; and Dick’s too had 
its history. Steele tells us of 
| § Visit to it with some country 
ends, who were so punctilious 
- about etiquette and precedence 
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that he thought he should never 
have got them into the narrow 
crooked passage leading to the 
coffee-room, which was only 
pulled down the other day. 
This was in 1709, and thirty 
years afterwards Horace Wal- 
pole mentions Dick’s as a house 
where new poems, plays, and 
pamphlets might be seen. 

The room, looking out on 
Hare Court and its plane-trees, 
remained quite unaltered to the 
last. Here we may picture to 
ourselves Cowper, then a Tem- 
plar, lounging in to breakfast in 
his morning gown, and think- 
ing over his next Villager—the 
name by which he signed his 
papers in the ‘Connoisseur.’ 
Here the two journalists, Jack 
Finucane and Mr Trotter, ‘cut 
their mutton” with Mr Bun- 
gay, the publisher, to arrange 
about the new paper, the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette.’ The three drank 
two bottles of port between 
them, and each man had two 
large glasses of brandy-and- 
water afterwards. It was from 
Dick’s that young Mr Dawkins 
of the Inner Temple had his 
grill sent up for breakfast after 
a night out with Mr Blewitt, 
a habit of which Mr Deuceace 
availed himself to make the 
young man’s acquaintance, suc- 
ceeding in the end in strip- 
ping him of every penny and 
cheating his confederate at the 
same time. But more of Dick’s 
later on. 

Captain Strong, in ‘ Pen- 
dennis,’ when besieged by 
bailiffs in Shepherd’s Inn, used 
to slip out by a secret exit, 
go to the play, and sup at 
the Albion, a noted house by 
Drury Lane. Philip Firmin 
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dines with Mr Winton, a cele- 
brated epicure, at the Blue 
Posts in Cork Street, then, 
and long afterwards, famous 
for its beefsteaks and its old 
port at 15s. a bottle. Of the 
Cave of Harmony and the 
Back Kitchen, beloved of War- 
rington and Pendennis, and 
Bardolph and Costigan, and 
Hoolan and Doolan and Archer, 
we shall speak immediately, 
when we pass on to our own 
personal reminiscences. 

The tavern life of London 
had been some time upon the 
wane when Tennyson wrote 
“Will Waterproof”; but it 
was not yet a thing of the 
past. It was gradually killed 


by the club life which devel- 
oped so rapidly in London 
during the second quarter of 
the present century. Before 
that date it was ceasing to be 


the regular custom of “men 
about town,” men of fashion, 
or distinguished men of letters 
to dine or spend the evening 
at places like the Mitre, the 
Grecian, Dick’s, the Bedford, 
or the Albion. But the genial 
licence of a tavern still had its 
attractions for a very good 
class of customers, and private 
clubs still continued to meet at 
the Covent Garden or Fleet 
Street houses down to within 
thirty years ago. The old 
drinking habits, too, lingered 
on into the last generation, 
and died hard. We were told 
not long ago by a colonel in 
the army that he had been a 
member of a little club which 
in the early days of Queen 
Victoria frequently dined at 
the Hummums. He remem- 
bered on one occasion that 
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the chairman, a well - known 
viveur of the period, at twelve 
o'clock at night, called to the 
waiter to put on the table 
“ half-a-dozen more of the ’20,” 
For many years after this the 
Inns of Court continued, as we 
have already said, to be the 
mainstay of the old - fashioned 
taverns, which still survived 
in their neighbourhood; and 
at several of those which we 
have mentioned, between the 
hours of five o’clock and nine, 
might be seen barristers, law 
students, scholars, artists, poets,- 
journalists, magazine - writers, 
coming in and going out in 
a constant stream, and dis- 
cussing the plain but admir- 
able fare which the tavern 
kitchen then supplied. 

When the present writer first 
took chambers in the Temple 
after leaving Oxford, the Cock 
had lost but little of its 
“original brightness.” To dine 
there on a cold winter night, 
when you had youth, health, 
and appetite on your side, 
was a luxury not to be sur 
passed, in my opinion, by the 
most exquisite dinner _ that 
could be served at a West- 
End club. A great point was 
to secure the box just opposite 
the huge fireplace, in which 4 
splendid red fire burned with a 
clear glow the whole evening, 
while an enormous kettle sing- 
ing on the hob served to fill the 
pewter jugs which were sup- 
plied to the toddy drinkers. A 
dinner at the Cock in any patt 
of the room was _ excellent. 
But in that box it was simply 
delicious. You ordered your 
chop and sausage, or pomt- 
steak—there are none such t 
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be got now—and perhaps a 
second chop “to follow.” 
With these would come large 
boiled mealy potatoes, likewise 
unknown in the _ vegetable 
world of this degenerate age. 
A quart of stout and a Welsh 
rarebit, such as I have never 
tasted elsewhere, completed 
your dinner. And then, oh, 
then! came the jorum of hot 
mixed punch, in which brandy, 
rum, lemon, sugar, and boiling 
water were mingled in exact 
proportion. To sit over this, 
either with a congenial friend 
to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of Disraeli, or Glad- 
stone, or Palmerston, or Ten- 
nyson, or Macaulay, or Scott, 
or Buckstone, or Mathews, or 
Keeley ; or with only yourself 
for a companion to build castles 
in the air till, as you finished 
your second big tumbler, you 
had fortune at your feet,—to 
do this, I say, was a delight 
which is not to be enjoyed any- 
where but in a tavern; and in 
none that I ever entered so well 
as at the Old Cock. 

Capital port could be got 
there if you wanted it, but 
it was seldom called for. 
Whisky -and- water was the 
general beverage, though there 
were men who habitually con- 
sumed large quantities of sherry 
after dinner in preference to 
either port or toddy. Under 
this hospitable roof we have 
seen Mr Swinburne keeping 
up the Tennysonian tradition, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti with 
his dark handsome face, Mr 
Brett. the famous painter, Dut- 
ton Cook, James Hannay, Holt 
Hutton, and others, if I could 
only remember their names, 
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who either were then, or have 
since become, famous. While 
the tavern life was kept going 
by such company as this, it 
still retained much of its old 
vitality. 

If you stepped over the way 
you came to Dick’s, still unal- 
tered from the days, already 
mentioned, when Steele took 
his friends there from Shire 
Lane. This was the house 
chiefly patronised by Templars. 
Here would come to the roast 
joint, or stewed beef, men 
afterwards famous alike in 
law, politics, and _ literature. 
Here might be seen Robert 
Bourke, brother of Lord Mayo, 
then living in the Temple; 
Charles, now Sir Arthur 
Charles, formerly a judge of 
the High Court and now Dean 
of Arches; Honeyman, who 
also attained a seat on the 
bench; Turner, afterwards 
Chief Justice of Madras; Mar- 
riott, now Sir William; Fawcett, 
Judge Advocate at Constantin- 
ople; A. G. Marten, sometime 
member for Cambridge, with a 
leading practice in one of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Courts; Whit- 
ley Stokes, the well-known 
oriental scholar ; Griffiths, 
Attorney-General at the Cape; 
H. W. Sotheby, a grandson of 
the poet, a Fellow of Exeter, 
and a first classman; Frank 
Conington, brother of the Pro- 
fessor, a Fellow of Corpus, 
and one of the staff of the 
‘Spectator’; Ormsby, one of 
the first Saturday Reviewers, 
and others of lesser note, but 
“gentlemen all,” and for the 
most part university men, who 
all helped to give a tone to that 
famous tavern, which has, as 
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we have seen, a history of its 
own reaching back to the Aug- 
ustan age. 

We have written more at 
length about Dick’s and the 
Cock because so little has been 
said about them by others—Mr 
Callow only gives two lines to 
the former—and because it was 
here that the real old tavern 
life of London breathed its 
last,— 

‘* And here 


The prints of its departing step 


appear.” 


That is to say, at the New 
Cock and the Cheshire Cheese 
its extrema vestigia may be 
traced. But that is all. 

The above celebrities whom 
we have named as frequenters 
of Dick’s did not all dine there. 
But many of them were members 
of a club which met there every 
night for nine years, known as 
the Rambler. The club session 
was from the Ist of November 
to about the middle of June, 
and for these eight months the 
members, who never numbered 
more than two- or three-and- 
twenty, and seldom mustered 
on any one night more than 
nine or ten, continued to meet 
every evening after dining down- 
stairs in the coffee-room with- 
out ever getting tired of each 
other. Like Addison, the Ram- 
bler “met his party” at Dick’s, 
and we fear, too, that, like 
Addison, he often sat late into 
the night. This goodly fellow- 
ship was broken up about 
thirty years ago; but less than 
ten years ago about a dozen 
survivors were found to meet 
together at dinner, but, alas! 
not at Dick’s. That historic 


temple of Bacchus and the 





Muses had fallen upon evil 
days. Its successive stages of 
decadence reminded me of the 
well-known life of a racehorse, 
“The High-mettled Racer,” who, 
after undergoing various indig- 
nities, died between the shafts 
of a dung-cart. However, the 
house is now pulled down. The 
crooked passage down which s0 
many brilliant wits and scholars 
had lurched into Fleet Street is 
dust and rubbish. Not long 
ago we took a last look at the 
old coffee-room window, now 
dark and dirty, from Hare 
Court, and thought of the many 
merry meetings we had known 
there ; of the many genial con- 
rades who started on the race 
of life at the same time as our- 
selves, “fellows of infinite jest,” 
who are now in their graves, 
and spared one long-drawn sigh 
for the fate of the dear old 
tavern whose glories had ended 
so ignobly. 

Another club of much the 
same kind, which met, however, 
only once a-week, had its home 
at one of the Covent Garden 
taverns. Here came Professor 
Masson, Samuel Lucas of the 
‘Times,’ Shirley Brooks, Hep- 
worth Dixon, Sir Charles Taylor, 
and others whose names I have 
forgotten. Another such was 
the Fielding, but I don’t know 
whether a club of this nature 1s 
entitled toa place in any sketch 
of tavern life, because of this 
dinner or supper was an @s- 
sential part; and I dont 
think “The Club” either dined, 
supped, or drank anything t0 
speak of. Many other clubs of 
the same description might be 
mentioned, but they hardly come 
within the scope of this article. 
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But the Cave of Harmony and 
the Back Kitchen deserve more 
than a passing notice. The 
first represented Evans’s and 
the second the Cider Cellars. 
Both presented many of the 
features of genuine tavern 
life. Bardolph, described by 
Thackeray in “ A Night’s Pleas- 
ure,” must have been a familiar 
figure in the taverns of the 
eighteenth century. He had a 
great contempt for the majority 
of the company, as being ig- 
norant of Greek; and with 
some reason, as the old wretch, 
says Thackeray, could still turn 
a slang song into Greek iam- 
bics, or a police report into the 
language of Herodotus. The 
waiters knew when to bring 
him his fresh noggin, and after 
five or six of these he would 
reel home to his chambers in 
the Temple, where he lived in 
solitary bachelorhood, sustained 
to the last by the proud con- 
sciousness of that superiority 
to the vulgar herd which his 
classical scholarship conferred 
upon him. Bardolph was not 
an imaginary character. The 
present writer has seen him. 
He was a fellow of a college, 
a double first, and a highly 
cultivated man in_ general. 
Yet this was the life he led, 
and this was the kind of man 
for whom the tavern life of 
the last century was made. 
Both at the Cider Cellars 
and at Evans’s the company, 
we needn’t say, was very 
mixed. The former was rather 
more patronised by the “young 
swell,” who used to come there 
In evening dress from “Lady 
Whiston’s” ; the latter by jour- 
nalists, actors, and dramatists. 
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Not but what there was a mix- 
ture of all four both at the 
Cave and the Kitchen. We 
have seen Lord Hopetoun and 
“Cherry Angel” come into the 
Cider Cellars at two o'clock 
in the morning to listen to 
such well-known moral songs 
as “Sam Hall” or “Joe Mug- 
gins,” while at the same table 
would be the lawyer’s clerk, 
described by Dickens, who 
“ goes half-price to the Adelphi, 
dissipates majestically at the 
Cider Cellars afterwards, and is 
a dirty caricature of the fashion 
which expired six months ago.” 
As for the supper, there was 
more variety at the Cellars. 
I remember in particular the 
salmi of wild-duck one used to 
get there. Ye gods, how good 
it was! If we remember right, 
at Evans’s the menu was limited 
to steaks, chops, and kidneys ; 
and here might be seen Buck- 
stone, Sergeant Ballantyne, 
poor Frank Talfourd, Billy 
Hale, Albert Smith, and other 
birds of the same feather, it 
being considered almost as great 
a privilege to sit at “the Ser- 
geant’s” table as it was to be 
admitted to another Sergeant’s 
room by the sleek Mr Mallard. 
At the Cider Cellars Colonel 
Newcome, who remembered it 
a very different kind of place, 
volunteered to sing ‘“ Wapping 
Old Stairs,” which was listened 
to quite respectfully. Private 
individuals were allowed to sing 
at either place if they chose; 
and I remember a literary gen- 
tleman of Scottish extraction 
striking up “Bonnie Dundee” 
at Evans’s, which he sang at 
the top of his voice to a tune of 
his own, to the great amuse- 
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ment of the whole room, and 
Paddy Green in particular, 
who never offered to interrupt 
him. 

It was a good thing to see 
Evans’s some forty years ago 
at the time of the cattle show. 
The farmers took possession of 
the place; and to see their 
jolly round red faces on the 
broad grin over some decidedly 
broad ballad, or nudging one 
another when anything par- 
ticularly racy caught their 
ears, was to the student of 
mankind a treat. But all this 
kind of thing is quite over 
now. The Cider Cellars have 
long ago emptied their last 
barrel, and Evans’s, instead of 
dying game—qualis erat—like 
its contemporary, degenerated 
into something little better than 
a music-hall. In spite of the 
undesirable quality of the songs 
with which Mr Sharp, or Mr 
Ross, or Mr Moody were re- 
quested to oblige the company, 
we have a kindly feeling for 
these old taverns still, where, 
as Lady Agnes Foker said, you 
met “all the wits and authors, 
people who are not in society, 
you know, but whom it is a 
great privilege and _ pleasure 
for Harry to meet.” For Lady 
Agnes was of the same period 
as Major Pendennis, in whose 
time, as he expressed himself, 
“poetry and genius and all that 
kind of thing were devilish 
disreputable.” So they took 
refuge at the Cave of Harmony. 

In our notice of Fleet Street 
taverns we have as yet said 
nothing of the Rainbow. This 
was originally one of the old 
coffee-houses, and is mentioned 


by Macaulay in his account of 
them at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. In the 16th No. of the 
‘Spectator,’ written by Addi- 
son, there is mention of the 
Rainbow, but the allusions to 
it in the eighteenth - century 
essayists are extremely rare, and 
its career as a modern dining- 
house dates from 1820. 

We have found Mr Callow’s 
a useful book of reference ; but, 
as might be expected, there are 
some omissions in it, and it is 
rather a handbook like Peter 
Cunningham’s than any account 
of tavern life. But it is very 
well done, and should hence- 
forth be the standard work 
upon the subject. We fear, 
however, that the rising gener- 
ation, nurtured in clubs, and 
“wallowing,” as Thackeray 
says, in easy-chairs, will not 
retain much interest in the old 
convivial world of which we 
have here given a few glimpses. 
All the more reason why this 
should be done while there are 
still some survivors who can 
appreciate them. With the old 
tavern life have disappeared 
its riotous Bohemianism and 
reckless orgies: “ the gipsy and 
the Mohawk” have vanished 
from the literary profession; 
the punch-bowl and the dice- 
box are seldom either seen or 
heard in a house of public en- 
tertainment; but with these 
evils have disappeared also a 
good deal of hearty good-fel- 
lowship, of frank sociability and 
fearless originality, on whose 
grave, while we welcome the 
salutary change, “one human 
tear may drop and be forgiven. 

HARE COURT. 
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The War Operations in South Africa. 


THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA.—II. 


BY A MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR. 


THE “theatre of the war” 
has, from the commencement 
of the campaign, been situate 
innorthern Natal; but towards 
the end of November it had 
extended to Cape Colony, where 
it touches the boundary of the 
Free State on the west, with 
the entire breadth of that 
country, about 300 miles in 
extent, separating it from 
Natal. 

It had been apparent from 
the first that the strategy of 
the campaign would move in 
this direction. Cape Town was 
the first port of call for the 
transports; there was direct 
railway communication between 
it and Kimberley or Pretoria, 
which, although it was certain 
to be interrupted the farther it 
was from Cape Town, would 
still be available from thence to 
within almost striking distance 
of the Transvaal—say, for 500 
miles. The mountains which 
enclose the Free State on the 
east are left behind. The only 
obstacle then between Cape 
Colony and the Free State 
is the Orange river, a mighty 
flood at times, now low, flowing 
through several snag-encum- 
bered channels, between great 
banks of sand and mud, spanned 
by substantial bridges which, if 
they were found to have been 
destroyed, could soon be ren- 
dered passable for troops. 

The country through which 
the Orange river flows is flat, 
stony veldt, with numerous scat- 


tered koppjes: it has been com- 
pared with the Soudan, the chief 
difference being that the one is 
stony sand, the other stony 
veldt. Farms are scattered 
widely, each house substantially 
built, surrounded by gum-trees. 
From the southern boundary 
of the Free State, as far north 
as Pretoria, the veldt is well 
adapted for the movements of a 
British force provided with 
cavalry and field artillery: the 
transport, which would be 
mules and oxen drawing light 
waggons, could move parallel 
to the column almost every- 
where, and subsistence for the 
cattle is invariably to be found 
by the wayside. It is, on the 
other hand, unsuited to Boer 
tactics, which depend largely on 
the existence of boulders. An 
advance through the Free State 
would be self-supporting to a 
large extent: the farms there 
are larger and better stocked 
than are those in the north- 
west of Cape Colony or in 
the Transvaal. Again, from 
a strategic point, an advance 
from the west, threatening 
Bloemfontein, would be al- 
most certain to detach a large 
number of Boers round Lady- 
smith ; for with Bloemfontein 
in our hands we should be 
on the direct line to Pretoria, 
250 miles distant, and in a posi- 
tion to cut the communications 
with their base, the country 
before us being level and open, 
with no obstacle except the 
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Vaal river, which is crossed by 
many “ drifts.” 

The intention to move a 
column by this western route 
was carefully concealed from 
the public, until it leaked out 
that a relief column had ar- 
rived at Orange River Station 
on the 8th November, and 
that Gough had found the 
Boers in force, with some 
guns, in a strong position seven 
miles east of Belmont; and 
having gained a knowledge of 
their strength and dispositions, 
had retired to Orange River 
Station with the loss of Colonel 
Keith- Falconer, who was shot 
while making a sketch, three 
officers and three privates killed 
or wounded. Orange River 
Station commands many points 
of strategical importance besides 
the bridge over the Orange river, 
and had been gradually formed 
into a military camp which may 
be considered the key of the 
western border. 

On the 12th November Gen- 
eral Methuen arrived, and on 
the 21st inst. moved out 
with a light flying column, 
to effect the relief of Kim- 
berley, seventy-five miles north. 
No tinned rations were carried, 
fresh meat being relied upon 
during the march, which usu- 
ally began at 3 A.M., break- 
fast on cocoa, pitch camp near 
the best water, and dine when 
the transport arrived. It was 
this column that was destined 
to exercise a considerable in- 
fluence on coming events. 

The night of 21st they slept 
at Witteputs, eight miles from 
Orange river, and continued 
the next morning in the direc- 
tion of Belmont. 
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At an early hour on the 
23rd inst. the division moved 
off towards the Boer position, 
and after a five-mile night- 
march, the Guards Brigade, 
which was leading, came upon 
it. They found the Boers ona 
line of koppjes, a few miles 
east of Belmont Station, and 
attacked at once: the Scots 
and Grenadier Guards had 
advanced to within fifty yards 
when the Boers opened a scath- 
ing rifle-fire which staggered 
them, forcing them to take 
cover, and much independent 
fire took place till day broke, 
and our artillery were able to 
come into action. The Guards 
then climbed the koppje, still 
under a heavy fire which the 
Boers had reserved, and at 4.10 
A.M. the position was captured. 
Immediately in rear of it was 
another line of koppjes, which 
was defended in the same de- 
termined manner. Then the 
Coldstream Guards, with the 
1st Northumberland and 2nd 
Northampton regiments in sup- 
port, under a fierce cross-fire, 
rushed up this second ridge, 
and with the assistance of the 
artillery, urged forward by loud 
cheers, carried it, the Boers fly- 
ing in confusion, when a third 
ridge in rear again gave them 
the opportunity for a final 
stand; a rush was made and 
the position carried—the Naval 
Brigade coming into action for 
the first time with four guns. 
The 9th Lancers were sent in 
pursuit, but were not able to 
account for many of the fugi- 
tives, owing to the rocky nature 
of the ground to which the Boers 
clung with tenacity. Their 
laager, with stores, horses, and 
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cattle, 50 prisoners, including 
a Commandant and 6 field- 
cornets, remained with us, who 
lost 226 killed and wounded, 
the Grenadier Guards losing 
85 of that total. A fresh case 
of the treacherous abuse of the 
white flag is reported: Lieu- 
tenant Willoughby, seeing it 
hoisted, rose to receive it, and 
was shot down. 

This action was the first 
instance of the purely offensive 
on our part, and though the 
assault of so strong a position 
is terribly costly in the lives of 
officers and men, its moral effect 
on the enemy should be far 
greater than that of the tactical 
success. It becomes yet another 
lesson that the British soldier 
is no longer a thing to despise, 
a man who runs away before 
Boer valour; that he can and 
does stand up to his enemy in a 
resolute, cheery way, which no 
amount of gallantry, fine shoot- 
ing, and carefully chosen posi- 
tions can intimidate. 

It is'a matter for reflection 
and regret that each hardly 
fought victory which our men 
have won was not followed by 
the absolute rout and surrender 
of the beaten foe,—that our 
soldiers did not reap a better 
reward for their hard - earned 
bravery. In every case the 
Boers have escaped with little 
loss after the actual assault. 
Now, it is laid down that the 
defeated enemy must not be 
allowed a moment’s breathing- 
time if the defeat is to be turned 
into a disaster: he must be 
pursued with relentless vigour, 
without pause or rest, be ridden 
down, harried with continual 
shocks, and, with the aid of 
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horse artillery, persecuted till 
he drops. Yet with this maxim 
before us we find the Boers after 
Talana Hill escaped in masses, 
disorganised for the moment, 
but with sufficient cohesion left 
to rejoin the columns which 
were moving up to join in the 
fight. At Hlandslaagte dark- 
ness helped them, but not before 
sufficient use had been made of 
the white flag; and at Belmont 
we hear of a badly beaten foe 
retreating with their wounded 
to another position in rear, where 
they can attempt a fresh stand. 

That this has happened is 
not the fault of our mounted 
men: the reasons for it are not 
far to seek. First, The cavalry 
and horse artillery were in too 
small a proportion to the other 
arms. Secondly, The country 
that the Boers clung to was 
most unsuited to mounted ac- 
tion. Thirdly, Our officers and 
men were continually deceived 
by tricks which lent themselves 
to escape, both treacherous and 
dastardly. 

After Dundee, when in full 


‘flight, the Boers, under cover 


of a white flag, obtained an 
armistice, and then shelled the 
18th Hussars, who had in con- 
sequence checked their pursuit, 
—a manceuvre which led to the 
capture of the squadron and 
the escape of forty prisoners 
who were in its custody; at 
the same time the guns which 
we had got into a position 
which commanded the Boer 
line of retreat ceased firing be- 
cause of this armistice impos- 
ture, and the enemy escaped 
annihilation. At Elandslaagte 
the white flag was raised on 
three occasions, and under Its 
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cover many men escaped, the 
approaching night assisting 
them; and at Belmont, after 
the successful abuse of the white 
flag, the majority of the beaten 
men took off under cover of the 
boulders strewn about, where 
the mounted men could hardly 
follow. In this case the cav- 
alry were worn out with over- 
work. The Boer is an adept in 
running away when he has had 
enough of it; he is mounted on 
a rough-and-ready pony, used 
to the country, knowing a 
boulder as well as he knows 
his master, and always ready 
to dodge ant-heaps or ant-bear 
holes, which are everywhere : 
our big English horses look 
with dismay upon boulders, and 
break their legs in the ant-bear 
holes, all eagerness to get to a 
bit of level going. Just now 
the Cape Mounted Rifles, dis- 


banded long ago, would be 
priceless, as are the Mounted 


Volunteers. They. know the 
country, their horses know it, 
and the “slimness ” of the Boers 
is thrown away on them. Our 
mounted men have yet to learn 
a lesson from them. 

The colonists were not slow 
to recognise this, and on 24th 
November the Government au- 
thorised them to raise a mounted 
force amongst themselves to 
check Boer raiding, each man 
to provide his own horse and 
equipment, the corps to appoint 
its own officers, 

As was expected, the beaten 
Boers, retiring unmolested from 
Belmont, found a convenient 
Place for their delaying tactics 
at Gras Pan, since called En- 
slin, about seven miles north 
of that place. 
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The position was in the 
shape of a horseshoe, which 
encircled the plateau on which 
our troops were advancing. 
When they started there was no 
sign of the enemy, the hot shell- 
fire of our guns had been too 
much for them, and, thinking 
the place was deserted, they 
exposed themselves needlessly. 
But the Boers were crouching 
behind those ironstone boulders, 
waiting their time, and when 
the sailors and marines were 
within 200 or 300 yards of them, 
they were all of a sudden sur- 
rounded by a blaze of fire. No 
troops could stand against it; 
they were caught in a trap: 
still those that were left strug- 
gled on, up the steep side of 
the koppje; but they reached 
the top only to see the Boer 
guns being taken away at 
a trot, and the Boers them- 
selves disappearing. The posi- 
tion was won, the victory was 
with us, but what was the cost ? 
Nearly 200 men were down, 90 
of the Naval Brigade among 
them. 

From the position gained our 
troops were put in heliographic 
communication with Kimberley. 

Most of the assaults on Boer 
positions, including the two last 
mentioned, were frontal at- 
tacks, which, under the present 
supremacy of the breechloader, 
are certainly costly, unless the 
way is sufficiently prepared by 
artillery. It is probable that 
the positions did not lend them- 
selves to flank - attack, the 
koppjes on which they were 
placed shaping themselves more 
into circular redoubts, adapted 
to an all-round defence, while 
the tumble of boulders of which 
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they are built renders prepara- 
tion by artillery extremely lim- 
ited, especially when shrapnel is 
used. The position which the 
Guards attacked at Belmont 
consisted of a succession of 
ridges dominated on the right 
centre by a lofty koppje, the 
whole moulded into a series of 
roughly shaped bastions. A 
flank - attack was hardly pos- 
sible, because there was no 
flank to attack. No doubt 
Lord Methuen was fully aware 
of the tenderness of the Boers 
as to their flank, and of the 
value of working round them 
so as to threaten their ponies in 
rear ; but koppjes and boulders 
are very much on the side of 
the Boer in South Africa. 

On the 27th November the 
troops left Gras Pan, or En- 
slin, and at 4 A.M. the next 
morning started on the eight- 
mile march that was _ before 
them. Any one who knows 
Kimberley will recognise their 
path: if there is anywhere on 
earth a picture of dreariness, it 
lies between De Aars Junction 
and Kimberley ; rugged, water- 
less, mostly treeless, with boul- 
ders everywhere, the whole 
quivering in mirage under a 
cloudless sky. This is what 
had to be crossed by our sol- 
diers, with sixteen hours’ fight- 
ing at the other end. The 
Modder river, along the north 
bank of which the Boers were 
posted, joins the Riet river just 
west of the railway-station, the 
road to Jacobsdal lying in the 
fork. The rivers are about 
thirty yards wide, with steep 
banks fringed with thorn-bush 
and ridges of koppjes here and 
there, and are easily fordable 
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except in flood-time, when the 
stream is rapid, and dangerous 
to cross. There is an excellent 
drift at the bridge, over which 
both railway and road are car- 
ried, and a mill-dam just below. 
At the time the troops arrived 
both rivers were in full flood, 
The Boer strength was about 
11,000, under the command of 
Commandants Kronje, Prinsloo, 
and Delarey, with ten guns, 

When Lord Methuen ap- 
proached the station, he found 
himself in a re-entering angle 
—the town in the centre, the 
flanks stretching either way 
for several miles: these, already 
strong by nature, had _ been 
still further strengthened by 
trenches, with head-cover of 
sand-bags, and all kinds of 
breastworks. The houses were 
strongly fortified, the guns 
posted at points from which 
a converging fire could be 
brought to bear on the bridge- 
head. The low walls round the 
pleasure-grounds opposite were 
lined with riflemen, the farm- 
buildings strongly occupied, 
capable of bringing a double 
tier of fire on the attack 
German experience said, after 
the siege of Paris, that the 
capture by infantry of a wall, 
properly defended, was an im- 
possibility: with artillery we 
could hope to succeed. 

The advance commenced at 
daybreak, after coffee had been 
served out. At 5 A.M. our guns 
opened fire, attempting to make 
the enemy disclose his dispost- 
tions, the infantry lying down 
in rear of the river’s bank, 
the Guards on the right, guns 
in the centre, the 9th Brigade 
on the left, the Lancers and 
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mounted infantry reconnoitring 
along the bank. No Boer 
was to be seen in the buildings 
opposite or behind the walls, 
where they were concealed. 
The artillery fire on both 
sides now became incessant, 
continuing without a moment’s 
pause for five hours. 

At 10 A.M. the Brigade on 
the left advanced to deliver a 
feint, in hopes to draw the 
attention of the Boers from the 
bridge, which the Guards were 
torush and force the passage. 
To do this they fell in and 
moved steadily under cover 
of an old reservoir; but the 
instant they showed outside, 
and were within 150 yards of 
the apparently unoccupied 
walls, the Boers, concealed 
behind them, opened a most 
appalling fire— walls, farm- 
buildings, houses vomited out 
continuous torrents of lead, and 
the Grenadiers, who were lead- 
ing, seemed to be almost cleared 
off the ground by the storm of 
bullets) A Maxim with the 
Scots Guards was disabled and 
the detachment with it struck 
down by the concentrated fire 
of three Boer machine-guns. 
The shape of the ground lent 
itself to a scathing, converg- 
ing fire, and they fell back 
rluctantly, gaining what cover 
Mey could from the fiat-lying 

nd, 

At three o’clock a battery 
arrived from Belmont, after a 
freed march of thirty miles, 
aud at once went into action. 


It the Boer guns were silenced 

at one point they shifted posi- 

tion and opened afresh. The 

plain was swept by a continuous 

tteam of bullets—everywhere 
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our men well within range. At 
one time twenty Guardsmen, 
under Colonel Codrington of the 
Coldstreams, managed to ford 
the river on the right under 
a terrific fire of rifles, rendered 
hotter, when they approached 
the opposite shore, by a Hotch- 
kiss; but as they were not 
reinforced they had to retire, 
two men being nearly drowned. 

At dusk, on the extreme left, 
300 men of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders suc- 
ceeded in crossing, and effected 
a lodgment on the north bank, 
and from that time the Boers 
began to draw back. As the 
sun was setting the fire slack- 
ened ; but even when night had 
fallen musketry fire was still 
proceeding. The farmhouse in 
which the enemy had placed a 
gun was razed to the ground 
by the fire of our batteries, which 
had continuously shelled their 
position, and they could be 
seen carrying away their dead 
and wounded from the trenches. 
Night fell at last on an un- 
decided victory, and the troops 
retired from the river’s bank to 
sleep on the field of battle, after 
fighting sixteen hours without 
food or water, and suffering 
much. 

Next morning at daybreak 
the Lancers were sent across 
the bridge, followed by the 
Highlanders; some Boers in a 
house fired on the leading com- 
pany, the door was burst open 
and they did not fire again. 
With this exception the troops 
crossed without any opposition, 
to find the whole of the Boers 
had left the position during 
the night, retreating towards 
Jacobsdal: they took their 

I 
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guns with them, leaving their 
wounded and the ambulance 
train behind. It was ascer- 
tained that the Free State 
Artillery fled first, all discipline 
being at an end in their ranks 
after the fire of our shells. 

The scene in the Boer in- 
trenchments was one of ruth- 
less destruction. The British 
losses were 23 officers, including 
Colonels Stopford and North- 
cott, and 452 men killed and 
wounded. Lord Methuen was 
slightly wounded. 

The urgent necessity of re- 
lieving Kimberley to use as a 
base for further operations 
against Bloemfontein again pre- 
cipitated a frontal attack 
against a carefully prepared 
position, and the action was 
confined to an artillery duel, in 
which our guns were at a dis- 
advantage by the absence of 
projectiles calculated to thrust 
a foe out of the cover afforded 
by walls and houses. Thus 
Lord Methuen’s project to force 
the passage of the bridge with 
the Guards was frustrated. 

The daring of Colonel Cod- 
rington’s small party in crossing 
the river on the right was, 
unfortunately, not supported ; 
otherwise it seems probable 
that it would have had a con- 
siderable influence on the Boer 
mind, for when the Highlanders 
crossed on the left they im- 
mediately began to melt away. 
So the action remains to the 
artillery, who were asked to do 
the impossible with the appli- 
ances at hand. But why? 

The training of a gunner 
and of an infantry-man are so 
radically opposite that if they 
exchange commands they will 
both be at sea. A gunner is 
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not used to handle bodies of 
men, and will busy himself with 
details. To the infantry-man 
great distances are unintelli- 
gible: he cannot grasp that 
when the enemy is a mile off, 
and he is just about to move 
around, the gunner is not in it, 
the beggars are too close; at 
three or four miles the gunner 
is in the thick of it—the in- 
fantryman tells his men to lie 
down and have a smoke, 

The action at Modder river 
resolved itself into the attack 
of a village with artillery only; 
when the place is shelled out 
the infantry can drop in 
But our guns fired from 5 
A.M. till nightfall, and the vil- 
lage held out; if they had 
continued for a week, the result 
would have been the same. 
Formerly a field battery con- 
sisted of four guns and two 
howitzers; until very lately 
twenty common shell went 
with each gun, now they carry 
nothing but shrapnel, which 
is useless against men under 
cover. Of late the War Office 
has administered artillery on 
infantry lines; but guns are 
so intensely technical that it 
is but common-sense to ad- 
minister them with technical 
ability. If our artillery had 
been administered by an ar- 
tillery-man the Army Corps 
sent to South Africa would 
not have been  unprovided 
with common shell or with 
the means to search interiors 
with vertical fire. 

The present campaign has 
only emphasised the fact that 
artillery will be the ruling fac- 
tor in the wars to come, but 
the farmers of an obscure State 
in the heart of Africa have put 
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forth guns before which ours 
have had to take second place. 
We acknowledge that artillery 
is the arm of the future, and 
send our generals into the field 
content to lean for advice in 
its manipulation on officers in 
command of so-called “ brigade 
divisions” of three batteries. 
The tactical employment of 
artillery is an art that devolves 
ona higher rank than that of 
lieutenant-colonel. 

Daily communication with 
Kimberley was now established 
by heliograph, when we learned 
that rations had been reduced 
all round, but supplies were 
still ample, and that the gar- 
rison and civil population were 
in good health and spirits. 
Sorties had been frequent, with 
varying success. On the day 
that the action was fought 
at Modder river the garrison 
advanced against the Boer posi- 
tion south of the town, Major 
Scott Turner leading, attack- 
ing on its right flank and 
seizing the laager and three 
redoubts ; in a fourth work the 
enemy offered a stubborn re- 
sistance, Major Scott Turner 
being unfortunately killed, when 
the force retired after destroy- 
ing many stores and eapturing 
a quantity of shells. 

Lord Methuen was now in a 
critical position; his small force 
was alone in the sandy waste, 
a rapidly increasing Boer army 
in front, through which he 
must force his way before Kim- 
berley could be relieved: in his 
Tear was a country, altogether 
hostile, traversed by a single 
line of rail, seventy miles in 
length, to Orange river, his 
hearest base of supply, and that 
nearly 600 miles from Cape 
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Town, connected with it under 
the same conditions, a mere 
thread to represent the artery 
through which the life-blood of 
his army must course. 

The Boers knew this and saw 
their opportunity. On Decem- 
ber 8, a force of 1000 men 
under Commandant Prinsloo 
made for the railway at Gras 
Pan, where the lie of the 
ground is favourable to con- 
cealment, blew up a culvert, cut 
the wire, and stopped all com- 
munication. The news was 
quickly sent to Belmont and to 
Modder river, the former de- 
spatching the 12th Lancers, 
two battalions infantry, and 
two guns. On arrival at Gras 
Pan they found two companies 
2nd Northamptonshire Regi- 
ment, who had been sent from 
Modder river, guarding the 
station, and completely sur- 
rounded by Boers, who were 
firmg heavily. The Lancers 
charged them, forcing them to 
take to the koppjes and thence 
to retire eastwards, the guns 
shelling them out till they 
were in full retreat towards 
Jacobsdal. The firing had 
hardly ceased when the 2nd 
Seaforth Highlanders arrived 
by train from Modder river and 
took possession; the culvert 
was repaired, and communica- 
tion restored after forty minutes’ 
break. 

As soon as the engineers had 
completed the trestle - bridge 
across the Modder, Lord Meth- 
uen crossed and pitched his 
camp on the north bank about 
a mile from the river, setting 
himself to work to make his 
men comfortable after their 
arduous march. He had been 
reinforced by the 12th Lancers, 
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a battery of horse artillery, a 
howitzer battery, the rest of 
the Highland Brigade, and a 
mixed naval and colonial force. 

The Boer position was seen 
to his front, barring the way 
to Kimberley. It consisted of 
an irregular line of koppjes in 
the shape of a semicircle, bi- 
sected by the railway, the horns 
of the circle pointing towards 
the Modder; the western por- 
tion consisted of a detached 
group of low hills considerably 
farther south than the main 
position, which rested upon 
Magersfontein on the east, 
where the hills were higher, 
running in an easterly direc- 
tion, terminating on the east 
with an abrupt saddle -rock 
some 150 feet high. The in- 
trenchments ran along the 
whole front, about two miles 
in length, due east and west; 
lines of strong shelter-trenches 
had been made at the base of 
the hills, running back through 
the different valleys in order to 
allow a safe retreat. On the 
east several walls had been 
placed higher up the hills, giv- 
ing a double tier of fire. The 
country in rear was level, well 
suited to the action of cavalry 
in pursuit. An entanglement 
of barbed wire had been made 
in advance of the trenches. 

On December 9, Lord Meth- 
uen ordered the howitzer battery 
to the front to shell the Boer 
position at a range of 7000 
yards to ascertain its effect and 
to make the enemy disclose 
their dispositions, the shells 
charged with lyddite bursting 
among them and throwing up 
clouds of dust extending 200 or 
300 yards, and visible for ten 
miles. A demonstration was 
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made at the same time with an 
armoured train to observe their 
position on the koppjes which 
lay to the west of the main 
line. 

On the 10th inst. he decided 
to attack their left flank which 
rested on Magersfontein, and 
sent forward the artillery to 
prepare the way for the in- 
fantry; a naval 4°7 gun op- 
posite the western end, a 
howitzer battery and half of an- 
other field battery against the 
eastern flank where the assault 
was to be delivered. These 
guns commenced firing at 4 
P.M. and continued till dusk, 
the Boers replying rather lan- 
guidly with some 4-inch guns 
which after a time were with- 
drawn. 

On the 11th inst. the High- 
land Brigade, who had lain out 
in the pouring rain all night, 
advanced at 2 A.M. in quarter 
column, the Guards’ Brigade on 
their right and rear; it was 
pitch dark and a drenching 
rain falling. The ground was 
dotted with bushes and sloped 
gently up to the line of hills 
which the Boers occupied. These 
did not rise abruptly from the 
plain, their base being marked 
by a line of intrenchments upon 
which the 2nd Black Watch, 
which was leading, came un- 
expectedly. They must have 
stepped out to avoid the drench- 
ing rain and so struck them m 
the formation in which they had 
moved off and before they had 
time to open out. Just in front 
of them was a cactus hedge en- 
tangled by wire, and they were 
in the act of struggling through 
it when a man on the hill above 
flashed a lantern, and the Boers 
who were lying in their trenches 
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poured a most terrible and sud- 
den series of volleys into the 
crowded Highlanders; they 
were enveloped in fire, the high 
hill on their right was lined 
with Boers who were able to 
bring a heavy cross-fire which, 
added to that in front, checked 
the advance, and compelled the 
men to lie down and take what 
cover they could. It was here 
that most of the casualties oc- 
curred, 

General Wauchope fell at 
the head of his gallant High- 
landers, with his face to the 
foe. His was a soldier’s death, 
and we who are left behind, 
soldiers and civilians, will miss 
his cheery, cordial, honest face 
from our midst, and mourn his 
loss. Soldiers, who knew how 


thoroughly his interest in life 
was bound up with the welfare 
of the army —civilians, as a 


friend who never made an affec- 
tation of superiority, and as a 
politician who knew his own 
mind and who fought such a 
good fight for the Unionist 
cause in 1892 against Mr Glad- 
stone. All hearts will go out 
in sympathy to his widow, as 
to the very many others who 
are left to mourn the brave. 
The 2nd Yorkshire Light 
Infantry were holding the line 
of the Modder on the east on 
the right of the Guards, the 
remainder of the Ninth Brigade 
m reserve, the 12th Lancers 
and Mounted Infantry patrolled 
to the north. The Horse Artil- 
lery battery was pushed for- 
ward to rising ground on the 
ght of the position, which it 
Partially enfiladed. The artil- 
lery in rear shelled the enemy’s 
Position from daylight. The 
Highlanders—those that were 
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left—still lay under what cover 
there was when the Boer fire 
surprised them, unable to move 
or stir; so at 1.15 P.M. the 1st 
Gordon Highlanders were sent 
to support them. They ad- 
vanced in open order, utilising 
every scrap of cover, and pushed 
resolutely forward till they 
crept within close distance of 
the enemy, and held on steadily 
under a heavy fire. The guns 
were now sent forward to assist 
the infantry, who could make 
no head against the ceaseless 
magazine fire, a howitzer 
directly in front of the Boer 
left, and two batteries of field 
artillery in rear of the High- 
landers, where they remained 
exposed to a heavy rifle fire for 
four hours. Then the Boers 
came out in some force from the 
centre of their line of koppjes, 
when the field batteries wheeled 
round and made them retire. 
The Horse Artillery coming up 
at a gallop further completed 
their discomfiture. 

When night set in our men 
slept on the position which they 
had fought on during the day. 
On the 12th inst. General 
Methuen finding that his men 
were thoroughly wearied out, 
and that the Boers occupied 
their trenches strongly, retired 
in perfect order to Modder river 
to recruit himself. The Boers 
were said to number 12,000, 
while Lord Methuen had not 
more than 11,000 — hardly 
sufficient to attack an enemy in 
superior numbers in a carefully 
prepared position with any hope 
of success. 

The assault of the Highland 
Brigade was intended to be a 
surprise ; it failed, and the posi- 
tion was not carried. Nor was 
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it possible to have been a sur- 
prise ; the two armies had been 
facing each other for some days, 
each expecting that something 
was about to happen, nerves 
on both sides strained to the 
utmost. With our superiority 
in artillery it would seem to 
have been the better plan to 
have relied on its power to 
cover the advance of the in- 
fantry, and then in the ordi- 
nary way laid down for the 
capture of a field work to have 
rushed the place and got in 
with the bayonet. As it was 
our infantry advanced, when 
the Boer trenches were full of 
riflemen, posted after the Boers’ 
own heart, in daylight: could 
not these terrible Lyddite shells 
have kept the trenches clear till 
they were masked by the close 
advance of the Highlanders, 
when it would have been only a 
question which would have been 
in them first, the bayonet or the 
Boer? 

The tailors have invented a 
cap on the German model for 
our Staff; it would seem as if 
they had invented the head 
that wears the cap. The Staff 
are said to be the brains of an 
army; if they are, then the 
scouts are the eyes. Yet on 
every occasion in this campaign 
when they should have been 
used they were conspicuous by 
their absence. Scouts would 
have warned the column ap- 
proaching Nicholson’s Nek not 
to run its head into a Boer 
force which was waiting for 
it; scouts would have told the 
Naval Brigade at Gras Pan 
that the boulders round the 
koppjes were full of Boers look- 
ing for them; scouts at Modder 
river would have seen that the 
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walls on the other side of the 
stream were bristling with 
rifles, and the Guards would 
have been saved; scouts would 
have run back to that column 
of weary men who were follow- 
ing General Gatacre through 
the night, and let them know 
of the precipice in front and of 
the Boers lining the top ; scouts 
at Magersfontein would have 
told General Wauchope that 
the enemy were close in front 
with their magazine rifles at 
the “ready,” and he could have 
opened out from quarter-column 
in time for the charge; and 
scouts at the battle of Colenso 
would have seen that the river's 
bank was full of Boers, and the 
guns would have kept their 
distance. 

There are many books which 
lay down rules for scouting, 
none of them better than the 
Cavalry Drill Book, which every 
staff officer has in his pocket, 
where it seems to have remained. 
Regimental officers with their 
men have gone straight on, 
trusting to the brains they are 
told are in rear. They have 
won the day, but they will not 
win another: they have done 
what they were told to do by 
gentlemen who wear caps on 4 
German model. 

When the late General 
Hamley was at the head of 
the Staff College, he taught us 
much military common-sense 
out-of-doors,—to ride across 
country and observe the value 
of the ground we rode over; to 
appreciate the cover it offered, 
and the means to utilise it when 
approaching a given point; t0 
ride away to a distance and 
return to him at a gallop with 
an intelligent report of what 
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we had seen. The professors, 
indoors, among other things 
taught the statistics of several 
campaigns, and to print neatly 
the names on our maps, and I 
fear we did not pay as much 
attention to them as we should 
have done: to Hamley we did, 
and we remember what he 
taught us, and the lessons we 
learned of him have been of 
much service to many of us. 

No doubt the moral effect has 
been great: at each successive 
action we have piled it up, till 
it makes quite a respectable 
lump to our credit, yet it was 
not sufficient to prevent the 
Boers from holding their rifles 
straight in the trenches at 
Magersfontein and telling us to 
try again. Napoleon said that 
the moral is to the physical as 
three is to one; but he did not 
fing quarter-distance columns 
against stone walls with muskets 
on the other side. The up-to- 
date soldier is now cram-full of 
theory—the theory of war; the 
books he has read, the lectures 
he has listened to, tell him of 
many campaigns,—of the “iron 
bar” of Frederick, of the flexible 
columns of Napoleon, of the 
thin line of Wellington, and of 
the loose movements of Lee and 
Jackson ; but he has not read 
the book of human nature or 
of common-sense. 

Soldiers are students now, 
knowing all about “ fire-action,” 
and “shock-action, and “ time- 
and-space ” problems ; while the 
poor tired fellows outside are 
marching and counter-marching, 
or threatening some one who 
does not care a rap, and would 
like to get some breakfast. 
The military student has read 
80 many books that there can 
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be none left for the enemy to 
read, and so he treats him as 
the ignoramus he ought to be, 
and orders poor hungry Tommy 
to go for his trench, or his wall, 
or his houses, he won’t be there ; 
just give him your bayonet and 
then you can have breakfast. 
But in South Africa science has 
been nowhere, tactics have given 
way before the “ best man” who 
sits supreme on the veldt and on 
the koppje, every fight has been 
fought in the face of the text- 
books; once only we looked 
them up, and lost two regi- 
ments and retired. We have 
had to fall back on Tommy 
Atkins. “Here goes, breech- 
loader or not! I’m on!” says 
the soldier; and his bayonet 
flashes out, the glitter of it 
clears the way, there is a man 
behind it who cheers, and sticks 
his heels into the hill, and 
clenches his teeth — Majuba ! 
the top is gained — the best 
man has won. 


News from Mafeking con- 
tinued to be received during 
the month, always cheerful and 
confident ; only once was a note 
of despondency sounded, when 
some fears of the water-supply 
were expressed. On the 19th 
November Commandant Kronje 
left, no doubt because of news 
about Lord Methuen’s column, 
and Commandant Snyman took 
his place, with orders to “shell 
them into submission.” Trenches 


had been dug and pushed so 


close that the garrison could 
see the bandoliers across the 
coats of the Boers; but with 
all this cheery and gallant talk 
to us on the outside, we hear 
that on November 15 “the situ- 
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ation is daily becoming more 
serious: the shell-fire, it is true, 
had done comparatively little 
damage, but there is no doubt 
that as the Boers continue to 
sap and approach by parallels, 
their shells and rifle bullets will 
render the streets impassable 
and the fortified positions ex- 
tremely dangerous.” Already 
the defenders had lost more 
than fifty brave men, and the 
number of the investing Boers 
made it impossible for Colonel 
Baden-Powell to do more than 
keep them from gaining the 
place by storm, For a month 
the garrison had lived under- 
ground in cellars or bomb-proof 
shelters, and the health of the 
men had _ suffered in conse- 


quence ; by day the streets were 
dangerous, for the siege- gun 
and a battery of seven field- 
guns were firing at the town 


continually: still there was no 
talk of surrender, but it must 
have been no laughing matter ; 
the Mauser bullets whistled 
through the streets, 6-inch 
shells hurtled overhead, wreck- 
ing the buildings wherever they 
struck, smashing into the hos- 
pital, the convent, and even the 
women’s quarters without dis- 
crimination. On one day sixty- 
three shells were fired into the 
town, oddly enough without do- 
ing any damage; but the next 
day a 16-pounder was brought 
up and wrought great havoc, 
though with no loss of life. 
On the 17th November, Cap- 
tain Fitzclarence led a bayonet 
charge against the Boer 
trenches and did a great deal 
of mischief to the defenders, 
with the loss to himself of 
thirteen men, hit during the 
retreat, which he decided was 
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necessary, as his force was too 
small to occupy the position 
permanently. Another day, 
the last of October, the defence 
of Cannon Koppije by the South 
African Police was a most bril- 
liant engagement, the enemy 
bringing the 94-pounder and 
four field-guns to bear on the 
koppje, which was quite isolated, 
and under cover of their fire 
made a most determined at- 
tempt to carry the koppje by 
storm ; our loss was two officers 
and fourteen men, the Boers 
bringing up waggons to carry 
off their own wounded. It is 
pleasant to read that, between 
the hurtling of shells and the 
whistling of bullets, on the 12th 
November there was a mutual 
suspension of hostilities, and the 
garrison arranged a cricket- 
match and sports. On the 
18th November, the Boers drew 
the garrison out by making 4 
show of going away and leav- 
ing the big gun apparently in 
a state of being dismantled; but 
Colonel Baden - Powell found 
them hidden in force, so as to 
surprise him when he came to 
take advantage of their negli- 
gence: he was not taken in, 
and the garrison continued to 
“sit tight.” 

The new commandant seemed 
not to be satisfied with the de- 
struction wrought by the 94- 
pounder, and tried shifting its 
position, now nearer now far- 
ther away, treating it as 4 
teetotum on a larger scale; 
Mafeking at all events, in this 
instance, gave the Boers some 
thing to do—to haul a siege 
gun about promiscuously is not 
child’s play. The enemy did 
not seem to have any combin 
plan of attack ; there was much 
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galloping about and indulgence 
in pantomimic warfare. At 
different times bodies of their 
troops were seen to approach 
within the three miles’ limit 
and perform extraordinary 
evolutions, but with no result. 

As the siege dragged on 
the strain of the situation 
began to tell, and some grum- 
bling ensued, the chief anxi- 
ety being the position of the 
women and children. Busi- 
ness, of course, was at a stand- 
stil; and as there was no 
work the distress among the 
wage-earning population was 
acute, to meet which Colonel 
Baden - Powell distributed ra- 
tions at cost price to all, and 
free to those who had no 
money. In the town were a 
collection of civilians accus- 
tomed to careful feeding and 
comfortable surroundings, who 


were called upon to live under 


conditions that would test 
the endurance of the hardiest 
soldier, and to them _half-a- 
crown a-day was allowed, to 
make matters a little more 
endurable. 

On 19th November the Boer 
laagers began to break up, 
and the long lines of wag- 
gons streamed off, probably 
for Kimberley. Most of the 
guns disappeared, only the 
94-pounder remaining. The 
veldt in front of the town 
could be seen cut up in long 
trenches and gun epaulments, 
laagers here and there, herds 
of cattle, lines of horses beside 
the commissariat waggons, the 
chief laager rendered somewhat 
more human by the presence 
of women and children. It 
was a strange picture of the 
Savagery of war. There was 
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not much change in the situa- 
tion till a report was received 
that after November 27 the 
enemy had continued to shell 
the town with increased effect, 
and rations had been reduced, 
in view of the probable long 
siege, but water was plentiful, 


and that all was well up to the 


date of writing. 


The near approach of the 
relief column to Ladysmith 
acted like a tonic to the spirits 
of the garrison, and they made 
up their mind to treat the 
Boers to a surprise. It was a 
pity that it came off at night, 
and so deprived the well- 
dressed Boer ladies, who came 
down by excursion trains from 
Pretoria to see the fun, of the 
still further pleasure of seeing 
their husbands run away. 

On the 7th December a 
column composed of the Natal 
Carabiniers and Natal Light 
Horse, 600 in number, under 
General Hunter, left camp at 
10 P.M. for a dash at the guns 
which had annoyed the town 
of late more than was pleas- 
ant. The men moved off to 
the base of Lombard’s Kop, 
on which the disagreeable guns 
were placed, and at 2 A.M. 
on the 8th inst. set off up 
the hill, They found the Boer 
picket asleep, and had climbed 
up some hundred yards past 
it before the men awoke. 
The sentry fired his rifle, and 
ran off shouting to the Boers on 
the top of the hill round the 
big guns, who fired several vol- 
leys and then fled down the 
opposite side. The guns were 
seized, a 6-inch gun, a 4°7 
howitzer, both of which were 
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destroyed with gun-cotton, and 
a Maxim, which was brought 
away, the men of the Light 
Horse carrying away the breech- 
blocks to ornament their mess- 
table. Meanwhile, to distract 
the enemy’s attention, Colonel 
Knox, with a squadron of the 
19th Hussars, rode round Pep- 
worth Hill, burning the Boer 
shelters and cutting their tele- 
graph-lines. On the return of 
the troops General White 
thanked them for their services, 
particularly Major Henderson, 
Argyll Highlanders, who was 
in command of a_ colonial 
corps, and was wounded in 
two places. 

On the night of the 12th inst. 
another sortie was made, to 
capture Surprise Hill and de- 
stroy the 47-inch howitzer 
mounted there. 500 men of 
the 2nd Rifle Brigade, under 
command of Lieut.-Colonel Met- 
calfe, left camp and reached the 
crest of the hill undiscovered, 
and drove off the enemy. The 
gun was destroyed by gun- 
cotton. As the troops were 
returning they found the way 
barred by a great number of 
Boers; but they forced their way 
through, using the bayonet 
freely, and regained the town, 
with the loss of 4 officers and 52 
killed and wounded. 


On the 23rd November Gen- 
eral Buller left Cape Town for 
Natal. There were then about 
14,000 men in Natal, south of 
Ladysmith ; General Hildyard 
at Estcourt with 4000; and 
General Barton at Mooi river 
with as many more, the whole 
under command of General 
Clery: the rest of the troops 
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were at Maritzburg or Dur. 
ban. 

The investment by Boer 
armies of Kimberley on the 
west and of Ladysmith on the 
east forced General Buller to 
divide his force, sending a relief 
column to either place, the gap 
between them consisting of the 
Free State, a distance of about 
300 miles; and it was deemed 
expedient to ensure communi- 
cation between these two col- 
umns, particularly as_ reports 
had from time to time come in 
that Free State commandoes 
were generally in motion along 
the Orange river where it 
marks the line of demarcation 
between the Free State and 
Cape Colony, appearing and dis- 
appearing mysteriously, their 
object unknown, till on Nov- 
ember 13 a force of 600 Free 
Staters, with three 12-pounder 
guns in charge of Commandant 
Olivier, marched upon Aliwal 
North, took possession of the 
public buildings, hoisted the 
Free State flag, and declared 
the town and district part of 
the republic. English residents 
were given fourteen days’ notice 
to quit, and the name of the 
town changed to Olivierstown. 

It became apparent that the 
Dutch in that part of Cape 
Colony were thoroughly dis 
affected. Free State agents 
were busy amongst them hold- 
ing out inducements to throw 
in their lot with them, and many 
farmers had been commal- 
deered, often against their will. 
The railway across the Storm 
berg range that leads to the 
coal-fields had been destroyed, 
and both rail and telegraph had 
been cut at Rosmead Junction 
on the west, thus interrupting 
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communication between Naauw- 
poort and Port Elizabeth. On 
November 29 General Gatacre 
concentrated a force at Molteno, 
and commandeered five trains 
with 1000 bags of wheat and 
flour which were in danger of 
being taken by the enemy. 
General French, on the left, 
was in occupation of Arundel, 
where he was closely watched 
by the Boers, and had been 
reinforced on the 8th December 
by the 6th Dragoon Guards and 
New South Wales Lancers. On 
the same date General Gatacre, 
at Putter’s Kraal, heard that 
a force of about 2000 Boers 
were in position at Mooi Kop 
in the mountains near Storm- 
berg, twelve miles north of 
Molteno. So, on the afternoon 
of the 9th inst., he started by 
rail with 2nd Irish Rifles, 2nd 
Northumberland Fusiliers, two 
batteries field artillery, and 
about 800 mounted infantry, 
to attempt a night-attack on 
the Boer position, which com- 
manded the railway towards 
Arundel, as well as the direct 
line from East London into the 
centre of the Free State. The 
force detrained at Molteno, 
where the men had some food, 
and started at 7 P.M. for the 
twelve miles’ night-march. It 
was a memorable one. The 
moon shone brightly till half- 
past eleven, and then went 
down. On and on went the 
men, tramping over a rock- 
surface road, kicking against 
stones, pulled up by large boul- 
ders which had fallen across 
the road, or striking off across 
the veldt, where the footing was 
better and the ceaseless tramp- 
ing was silenced. Thus for 
seven hours the force slipped 
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and tumbled along till a natural 
basin was reached, at the end of 
which Mooi Kop, believed to be 
the Boer position, stood out in 
strong relief against the morn- 
ing sky. Daylight was just 
breaking, and it was compara- 
tively light. The column was 
under the guidance of a police- 
man who professed to know the 
way. Somehow in the dark- 
ness he must have missed it, for 
it was four o’clock in the mor- 
ing when they came up to their 
destination, having made a de- 
tour of some miles. The men, 
tired and footsore, moved on 
wearily, only anxious for the 
halt to sound that they might 
get some rest, when, all of a 
sudden, the Boers appeared 
lining the top of a precipice 
that overhung the road, and 
opened a furious fire on the 
column marching in fours on 
the plain beneath: it was in 
vain that the Northumberland 
Fusiliers tried to scale the 
rocks —they were too steep, 
and many were wounded. The 
Irish Rifles seized a koppje 
near and held on, supported by 
the mounted infantry and Cape 
Police, the guns assisting. But 
their position turned out to be 
in the centre of a tremendously 
hot rifie-fire poured in from 
three different directions, ™ 
flank and rear, and they were 
forced to retire. 

Meanwhile our artillery had 
come into action, and drew the 
fire of the enemy’s guns. 
protracted artillery duel ensued 
against the Boers, who h 
retreated into a redoubt they 
had constructed at the corne! 
of the koppje. The position of 
our infantry being untenable 
and the Boers in overwhelming 
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numbers, they were given the 
order to retire on Molteno, the 
guns remaining to cover their 
retreat. The enemy brought 
their guns along the tops of the 
koppjes and followed our troops 
on the road below for miles, 
sending shell after shell down 
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into the valley. Their practice 
was good, their shells dropping 
and bursting on the roadway 
close to our men, yet few 
were hit. Finally the Boers 
gained a koppje commanding 
the road at closer range, and 
from this position opened with 
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rifle-fire, Seeing that the situ- 
ation was hopeless, General 
Gatacre collected and withdrew 
8 force from ridge to ridge for 
about nine miles under the fire 
of the Boer guns, which were 
kmarkably well served. 
nfortunately one of our 


own guns was overturned in a 
deep nullah, another sank in a 
quicksand, and both had to be 
abandoned. The troops reached 
Molteno at eleven o'clock on 
the 10th, after some thirty 
hours’ hard work, including a 
desperate engagement lasting 
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three hours with an enemy 
estimated to number 6000, in 
a practically impregnable posi- 
tion, and one which it was 
hopeless for a small attacking 
party to carry. 

The question asked is, “ Why 
was so small an attacking party 
detailed to attempt the assault 
of a practically impregnable 
position?” General Gatacre 
says, “The idea of attack on 
Stormberg seemed to promise 
certain success.” But the two 
conditions essential to the suc- 
cess of a night-attack are to 
know thoroughly where you 
are going and the road that 
leads to that point; and to keep 
the enemy in absolute ignor- 
ance of your intention and 
movements. These two essen- 
tials General Gatacre had 
learned at the Staff College. 
Had he any personal know- 
ledge of the road to be tra- 
versed? The best local infor- 
mation is very often mislead- 
ing: there are turnings to be 
avoided ; features of the land- 
scape look quite different by 
day to the same when seen 
by night. Such matters local 
knowledge does not take into 
account. And was he quite 
sure that the Boers did not 
know that he was coming? 
Why, the country was a nest 
of spies; every other man was 
on the Boer side. How could 
2500 soldiers, with their guns 
and waggons, get into a train 
at a country station, get out 
again at another, and march 
away, occupying some two 
miles in length of a country 
road for a good many hours, 
while every one was looking 
the other way? There is no 
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answer. General Gatacre at- 
tempted the impossible on an 
empty stomach, with the aid 
of a policeman. 


On the 12th December Gen- 
eral Buller decided to advance 
towards Ladysmith in order to 
effect its relief. On the mor- 
ing of that day General Bar- 
ton’s Brigade, with some naval 
guns, pushed forward within 
four miles of Colenso, a move- 
ment which caused some activ- 
ity in the Boer laager, but no 
firing. 

At 4 A.M. on the 15th General 
Buller moved out of Chieveley 
in full strength, with the inten- 
tion of forcing a passage of the 
Tugela by one of the two exist- 
ing fords. These are about two 
miles apart, the intention being 
to force one or the other with 
one brigade, supported by 4 
central brigade. It will be 
noticed these two drifts cross 
the river where bends occur— 
that on the east where the 
near bank is salient towards 
the enemy, that on the west 
where our bank faces the re 
entering bend which he sees 
in front of him. Thus the 
passage of the first would be 
disadvantageous, that on the 
west in our favour. 

General Hart was told of 
to attack the western for, 
and General Hildyard that 0 
the east, General Lyttelton m 
the centre to support either 
General Hart appears to have 
met with a stubborn resist- 
ance, and he was foiled, no 
being able to force a passage 
The Irishmen, with the 1s 
Connaught Rangers in front, 
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struggled across the river, a 
few being drowned in the pas- 
sage, and gained the enemy’s 
bank. But the position was un- 
tenable, and they had to retire. 
It seems probable from this 
that our artillery was unable to 
keep down that of the enemy, 
which would concentrate itself 
on either or both of the points 
of passage. General Hildyard 
' then attempted to force the east- 
' ern drift, the 2nd East Surrey 
| regiment occupying the rail- 
_ way-station and the houses in 
Colenso near the bridge; and 
he was preparing to advance 
to the ford, when, by some 
terrible accident or mistake, 
the whole of the artillery which 
had been sent back to assist 
his attack was put out of 
_ action. The disaster seems 
to have been caused through 
Colonel Long, in command, 
desiring to be within effective 
range, and so advancing close 
to the river that was full of 
_ Boers, who surprised the guns 
by a galling fire at close range, 
killing all the horses. Brave 
efforts were made by officers 
and men to drag away the 
guns; several were wounded, 
and General Buller would not 
allow another attempt. They 
were a veritable shell - mark, 
and the troops were ordered 
to withdraw. The Boers in 
_ Considerable force made several 
| attempts against the right flank 
» of the general movement, but 
were checked by the mounted 
| troops and part of General 
Barton’s brigade. The day 
was intensely hot and most 
trying to the troops, whose 
conduct was excellent. Ten 
guns were abandoned and one 
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lost by shell-fire. The losses in 
General Hart’s brigade were 
very heavy, falling largely on 
the 1st Inniskilling Fusiliers 
and 1st Connaught Rangers, 
Colonel Brooke being danger- 
ously wounded: the 2nd Devon- 
shire regiment and the Artillery 
also suffered severely. The 
total loss in killed, wounded, 
and missing was over 1100 
men. 


The news of this fresh dis- 
aster dealt a severe and sud- 
den shock, and for a moment 
we were as men stricken with 
an unexpected blow. It was 
but for the instant. Then with 
one accord we stood up to face 
it. The Cabinet Ministers held 
a meeting in the afternoon of the 
day when the intelligence was 
received, and on the next it was 
announced that, as the cam- 
paign in Natal was likely to 
require the presence and un- 
divided attention of Sir Redvers 
Buller, it had been decided to 
send Lord Roberts to the Cape 
as Commander-in-Chief in South 
Africa, with Lord Kitchener as 
his Chief of the Staff. Acting 
on the advice of the military 
authorities, the Government 
also approved the employment 
of volunteers and yeomanry. 

It is no figure of speech to 
say that as soon as the Govern- 
ment let out their long-pent-up 
energy the nation as one man 
sprang to arms. Before night- 
fall the offers of service had 
largely exceeded the require- 
ments. The competition to go 
to the front was embarrassing. 
The feeling among the Volun- 
teers was one of pure and un- 
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alloyed delight, and command- 
ing officers were besieged by a 
rush of applicants to be among 
the selected few. 

From distant parts of the 
empire came the demand, 
“Stand firm; carry the thing 
through!” Canada offered at 
once 1000 well-equipped men ; 
Sydney was prepared to send 
a battery of 15-pounders with 
the complement of men; the 
Canadian Militia Department 
was flooded with offers to serve. 
Even the Continental papers 
recognised “the calm manner 
in which the British nation con- 
fronts all the strokes of destiny, 
and the dignity with which 
they abstain from branding 
their generals as traitors,” and 
perceived in the appointment 
of Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener “the proof that the 
South African campaign will 
be carried out to the bitter end.” 

The decision to send Lord 
Roberts as Commander - in - 
Chief to the Cape was not in 
any way meant as a reflection 
on General Buller’s action on 
the Tugela: the Government 
and the nation had still the 
firmest confidence in him; but, 
considering the critical position 
in Natal, thought it unwise 
that he should be absent from 
Cape Town, several days’ jour- 
ney by sea, when his presence 
was so urgently needed on the 
spot. The enormous increase 
in the force in South Africa 
required that the command 
should be held by an officer of 
supreme rank. 


Some men still hold down 
their heads and cry out that 
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we are beaten. So we are in 
small matters, and the croakers 
ask, “Why?” Tell them this 
The Boers have invented a new 
system of warfare, and we have 
been trying to beat them with 
our old system. The Zulus 
did the same, and beat us at 
Isandhlwana; but we beat them 
out and out at Ulundi. They 
started with quite a new sys- 
tem, and we met it with our old 
one and they beat us. They 
were the best fighters in open 
order in the world: we sent out 
the 24th Regiment in skirmish- 
ing order and they killed every 
man; but they could not shoot, 
and could not attack troops in 
close order, so we formed square 
and they gave in. 

The Boer can move ten miles 
to our two; he is a very good 
shot with his rifle, and lives 
and fights in a country where 
Nature has built a fortress at 
every mile. He has an ex- 
cellent pony, and carries n0 
impedimenta. His tactics ar 
to garrison a fortress with 4 
few hundred men and induce 
us to attack ; he shoots a couple 
of hundred of us, we shoot 
twenty, and he slips away 
his pony, to repeat the operation 
at the next fortress. We bury 
our dead, take a couple of olf 
waggons that he has left be 
hind, and call it a victory. 
The tactics of the Peninsula 
are not the tactics for South 
Africa. We want artillery to 
shake him out of his fortress, 
and mounted infantry and 
cavalry to catch him when he 
is running to the next. We 
can leave the infantry behind 
to look after camps and coll 
munications; no Boer will touch 
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them. All the Boer army cannot 
| take Ladysmith ; and Baden- 
Powell with 600 Colonials keeps 
them out of Mafeking. Gen- 
eral French at Arundel is the 
only one of us who has learned 
how to “conform” to the Boer 
tactics, and he beats them. 


A cloud of despondency 
lowered over England as 
the mail brought news of 
reverse after reverse. Men 
had watched Buller’s initial 
strategy, and said it was the 
relief of Kimberley and of 
Ladysmith which made the 
subdivision of his army neces- 
sary: they had waited patient- 
ly all the time he had placed 
himself on the Tugela, while 
the Boers were rendering them- 
selves impregnable, and said 
the delay was only to make 


the blow more crushing when 


it came. They had watched 
lord Methuen deal blow after 
blow with sledge - hammer 
power, but with a display of 
tactics such as might be 
expected from a conscientious 
lavvy; and lastly, to crown 
al, they saw the man in 
vhom all their trust reposed 
attempt to cross a river in 
the face of a strongly in- 
trnched enemy, and __ lose 
leven guns in the attempt. 
tre was the sledge-hammer 
with a vengeance. To force a 
tver-line in face of a strongly 
Intrenched enemy is a very 
costly matter, if our men’s lives 
areto count. To force a river 
Sessentially a matter of tactics. 
¢ place of crossing is selected, 
he troops that are to pass, 
“eretly, got into the neighbour- 
VOL. CLXVII.—NO, MXI. 
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hood ; meanwhile false attacks 
are delivered along the river’s 
course, to deceive as to the true 
point of crossing; a few men 
get across, and a footing is 
established at the opposite bank 
under cover of the guns, and the 
passage will be accomplished. 
If it cannot be done in this 
way, try another—don’t try the 
sledge-hammer again. But the 
guns; we lost eleven! 

At Modder river, when Col- 
onel Codrington led his gallant 
score of Coldstreams across the 
river, was there no one on 
the general’s staff who saw it 
and could have hinted to him 
the fact, and that if he could 
send some more to support 
them the Boers would not like 
it—they would begin to melt 
away, as they did when the 
Highlanders got across on the 
left? There were plenty of 
men lying close under cover: 
if he had sent some of these, 
the Guards need not have made 
that fatal rush for an impos- 
sible bridge, and he would have 
caught many Boers who got 
away to fight another day at 
Magersfontein. 

Have we not tried this night- 
attack once too often? A burnt 
Boer dreads the fire, and he is 
on the look-out about dawn for 
the bayonets that have tried 
that game before. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley made a_ successful 
night-attack on Tel-el-Kebir, 
and caught Arabi napping. 
Would he have succeeded a 
second time if that Egyptian 
had taken up another position ? 


At breakfast when we read 
in our morning paper of yester- 
K 
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day’s fight the whole scene is 
before us: the stony koppje, 
the climbing dots of khaki in 
amongst the stones, the bearded 
men peering through the cran- 
nies up above, the puffs of 
smoke, and those tell-tale thuds 
when the men in khaki lie down 
suddenly ; another scramble, a 
precipice in front, a fire in their 
faces like the blast of a furnace, 
one more rush, a catching of 
short breaths, a gasp, a yell, 
and the top is won with a wild 
cheer, and the black-bearded 
men are streaming down the 
other side. How brave! how 
glorious! what noble soldiers! 
and the glory of the men out 
there seems to reflect back on 
ourselves—a little of it. But 
we do not see the afterpiece, the 
thunderstorm; when the soldier- 
atoms lie crouching, cold and 
shivering, on the sodden ground, 
the rocks they cling to for some 
shelter, a blaze of unholy light, 
the lightning like steel knives 
that stab and glitter, the thun- 
der crashing through the deluge 
and the darkness. Curl to- 
gether,men! Get warmth some- 
how, for there is none here ; cold 
and wet and soaked, with a 
junk of “bully - beef” inside 
and death and deluge on the 
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other. All the long night til 
the moon shines out to stare 
upon the tragedy; then the 
first streak of grey, with the 
inevitable bullet: there will bh 
more soon, but they are better 
than the everlasting darkness 
It will be one more day scored 
off towards home, and _ ther 
will be a cup of coffee soon— 
hot! All this is left out of the 
picture which we see at the 
breakfast-table. 

Officers who are _intrusted 
with the command of ma 
would do well to remembe 
that a soldier is a man as them- 
selves: under his red coat beats 
the same heart, are the same 
hopes, the same fears, the same 
resolute will to succeed, the 
same lack of physical strength 
to endure after a given point 
To push men into railway-trucks 
under a broiling sun for some 
hours, to crowd them alongs 
mountain road in the darknes 
for many more, when they are 
carrying their arms with a 
extra supply of ammunition, 
and with little or no food to 
sustain themselves, is to reach 
that point: the fight that ist 
come is beyond it, and humat 
endurance throws up tle 
sponge. 


Note. — By an oversight in our account last month of the 
storming of Talana Hill, the 1st Royal Irish Fusiliers wer 
inadvertently omitted. The hill was stormed by Ist Royal Rifles 
1st Royal Irish Fusiliers, and 2nd Dublin Fusiliers, with the Ist 
Leicestershire Regiment in reserve. 
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It has been very satisfactory 
to see how the whole country 
sprang to arms the moment 
that three reverses to our 
generals in a single week, all 
from the same cause, marching 
straight into an ambush, became 
known. And also to find that 
the Government, without an 
hour of hesitation, summoned 
to its aid its two most suc- 
cessful generals, Lord Roberts 
and Lord Kitchener, and de- 
spatched them with suitable 
reinforcements to the scene 
of action, there to take the su- 
preme command. Both circum- 
stances show that the national 
peril is duly appreciated, as 
also the momentous nature of 
the issue raised by this war, 
which has now been in pro- 
gress for nearly a quarter 
of a year. It has been san- 
guinary and marked by a 
succession of strenuous en- 
counters, which have served to 
display the marked and well- 
known characteristics both of 
Briton and Boer. All of us 
anticipated some reverses at 
the outset. Those which have 
befallen us are serious, and 
bring home to all of us the perils 
of the position, and the serious 
nature of the efforts which may 
be necessary to redeem it, and 
bring the war to a successful 
conclusion. Numerous fam- 
ilies in Great Britain have been 
plunged in sorrow and mourn- 
mg; and one can scarcely 
realise the concentrated misery 
of desolation which must have 
already been wrought through- 
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out the length and breadth of 
the two republics. It is more 
than ever necessary for those 
whose personal lot is cast out- 
side this sphere of strife and 
misery, of splendid achievement 
and of mental and physical 
suffering, to formulate in their 
own minds a clear idea of what 
is the policy behind it, what is 
the ultimate end and aim which 
this portentous struggle is in- 
tended to secure. 

Public opinion, which, since 
the Jameson Raid and _ the 
German Emperor's telegram, 
fastened with a _ tenacious 
grasp on the South African 
problem, has come with rare 
unanimity to the decision that 
the misgovernment, oppression, 
and corruption of the Boer 
Government, headed by Presi- 
dent Kruger and dominated 
by his Hollander clique, shall 
cease. Its existence was a 
standing menace to the peace 
of South Africa, and was in- 
tended and came to be gen- 
erally recognised as a con- 
tinued defiance to British 
power. Unless that travesty 
of human government is cleared 
off the stage of the world’s 
drama, this war will have failed 
in its object. It will not have 
re-established British power ; 
it will not have conciliated the 
confidence either of white col- 
onists or the native races; it 
will not have impressed the 
colonial Dutch, either north 
or south, with the sense of 
British paramount authority. 
The terms of the ultimatum 
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addressed to this country last 
October by the Transvaal 
Boers distinctly raised that 
issue, Shall the British forces 
be driven into the sea and 
British authority be excluded 
from the Cape, or shall the 
two Dutch republics cease to 
exist as States possessing or 
claiming national independ- 
ence? Although those terms 
must in fairness be taken cum 
grano salis, as coming from an 
ignorant and fanatical group 
of men intoxicated by the pos- 
session of enormous and recent- 
ly acquired military strength, 
nevertheless they must be taken 
seriously. The whole course of 
the war has shown that they 
were seriously meant; and 
their very extravagance shows 
how utterly disastrous to the 
peace, order, happiness, and 


good government of Boer and 


Briton, white and black, it is 
that executive power should be 
vested in men who are at once 
so desperate and so incapable 
of appreciating the far-reaching 
consequences of either decision 
of the issue which they raise. 
But is there anything in the 
past history of the Transvaal 
republic, in the character and 
conduct of President Kruger 
and his immediate associates, or 
in the probable results of the 
overthrow of their Government, 
which ought in the slightest 
degree to relax British deter- 
mination to repel the claims of 
the Boers? As for the history 
of the relations between British 
and Dutch, it is not necessary 
to go farther back than 1814, 
when the former, having occu- 
pied the Cape during the Nap- 
oleonic wars as a_ half-way 
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house to India, and having 
defeated the latter, obtained 
the permanent sovereignty by 
a formal cession of it from 
Holland in exchange for an 
equivalent. That cession of 
sovereignty involved the trans- 
fer of allegiance by the resident 
Dutch to the British Govern. 
ment, which had already twice 
conquered them, and was re 
garded as hostile. But nearly 
a century has passed away 
since then. Some of the Boers 
trekked away from time to 
time from British rule, while 
others were absorbed into Cape 
Colony as loyal British subjects, 
The trekkers had a rooted dis- 
taste to the restraints and 
habits of civilised life: they 
preferred to open up new coun- 
tries with the rifle and the 
plough, to drive back the sav- 
ages, and clear the way for that 
very civilisation which followed 
in their wake ; but to which, as 
it overtook them, they were 
bitterly opposed. Though the 
British Government was less 
arbitrary and oppressive than 
the Dutch Government had 
been, it was far from _ being 
either mild or paternal. _ 
The Boers had many griev- 
ances. They fied from them m 
order to live in what has been 
called a pastoral, patriarchal 
way, moulded on the records of 
the Bible,—a way of life which 
is often referred to in ther 
favour, but which the natives 
found oppressive to the point 
of extermination, and they 
themselves found to be an ir 
superable bar to progress. The 
last exodus, in which President 
Kruger, then a boy, took part, 
was in 1836. The Brit 
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Government, however, did not 
renounce, but occasionally as- 
serted, its right to treat them 
as British subjects. The Boers 
repudiated this claim, and con- 
sidered that the sovereignty 
was territorial, from which they 
could escape by trekking. Their 
first conflict was for the posses- 
sion of Port Natal and the ter- 
ritories adjacent. They were 
defeated, and Natal was con- 
stituted a British colony in 
1845. 

Some of the Boers remained 
in it as British subjects: the 
majority, including the fiercer 
spirits, trekked again, but cut 
off apparently for ever from 
access to the sea, the command 
of the coast being a vital part 
of British policy, however re- 
luctant we were at that time 
to extend the responsibilities 
for government. The Trans- 


vaal, and possibly the Orange 
Boers, were those who refused 


tosettle in Natal. As for the 
Transvaalers, they shot down 
the Matabele who were in posses- 
sion and without firearms. They 
thus established themselves and 
became practically independent ; 
but a proclamation in 1845 re- 
served the right of the Crown 
to treat them as still its sub- 
jects. Some sort of republics 
Were set up in the Transvaal ; 
but as there was no govern- 
ment at all south of the Vaal, 
the British sent troops to 
Bloemfontein to keep order, 
and in 1848 established the 

ange river sovereignty, which 
Was asserted against Boer hos- 
tility in 1848 by Governor Sir 
Harry Smith. So far the only 
trace of Boer independence re- 
sulted from their trekking away 
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from British rule, their status 
as British subjects remaining, 
and where necessary actively 
enforced. Then in 1852 came 
the Sand river convention, by 
which the Transvaal Boers ob- 
tained rights tantamount to a 
grant of conditional indepen- 
dence. And in 1853-54 came 
the voluntary abandonment by 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government of 
the Orange sovereignty, and the 
establishment by convention at 
Bloemfontein of a free and 
independent republic, which, 
down to the present time, has 
successfully and peaceably 
managed its affairs on sound 
principles borrowed from the 
adjacent colonies. 

The ‘Transvaalers, on the 
other hand, were distracted by 
internal feuds, and involved in 
almost incessant strife with the 
natives. Their independence 
collapsed in 1877 from bank- 
ruptcy, and to escape annihila- 
tion at the hands of Kaffirs and 
Zulus. Their annexation to 
England was their own doing 
to escape a worse fate. But 
with Boer cunning they man- 
aged to preserve, by a collusive 
protest, a loophole of escape 
from it, to be availed of after 
their liberation from the worse 
evils which were then impend- 
ing. The marvellous resuscita- 
tion of their independence, sub- 
ject to suzerainty, which was 
effected in 1881, is written in 
characters which will never be 
effaced, in the ordinary history 
of this country. It must in 
fairness be admitted that there 
is nothing in these antecedents 
which renders it inequitable to 
enforce that forfeiture of inde- 
pendence which results from 
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flagrant breach of its conditions 
and is virtually offered on the 
reverse side of their ultimatum. 

Then with regard to the 
character and conduct of 
President Kruger and _ his 
immediate associates, with 
whom we do not wish to con- 
found the better and more 
worthy class of Boers in either 
of the republics, is anything to 
be found which can reasonably 
relax the resolution of this 
country to abolish the republics 
which it allowed to come into 
existence under other circum- 
stances and with views which 
they have persistently thwarted. 
The animus of the President 
has been one of deadly hate 
and hostility to this country ; 
his ambition, which can scarcely 
be called moderate, has con- 
templated the establishment 
of a Dutch republic on the 


ruins of British authority ; and 
even, as Lord Loch stated in 
a recent letter to the ‘Times,’ 
the possession of a navy where- 
with to consolidate its position 


as a first-class Power. He 
stands out in the history of 
South Africa as a man of first- 
class powers of action combined 
with a narrow-minded and 
ignorant obstinacy, the con- 
suming purpose of whose life 
has been to make a people, a 
Government, and a State, and to 
vindicate its existence and inde- 
pendence against the power of 
Great Britain. He has had 
the advantage of being on the 
spot ; he could play upon the 
ineradicable aversion to English 
rule which animates every Boer, 
until taught by experience ; he 
was confronted with British 
vacillation of purpose, the weak- 
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ness which even a great Power 
shows on the extreme confing 
of an enormous empire, the 
unwillingness to extend rm 
sponsibility so long as it could 
be avoided. 

There is no doubt that the 
abandonment of the Orange 
territory by Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government, in spite of the 
protests of influential inhabit- 
ants, and the establishment of 
the Orange republic, which of 
course involved the abandon- 
ment of existing obligations 
told heavily against us when 
the fate of the Transvaal was 
trembling in the balance. Si 
Bartle Frere mentions in a de 
spatch quoted by Mr Fitzpatrick 
the reluctance of pro-Briton 
Boers to oppose the Voortrek- 
ker party in the matter of r 
voking the annexation. “As 
sure me,” said an old Boer, 
whom long experience had 
taught to acquiesce in and wel 
come the British rule which he 
had formerly opposed, “that 
we are not to be deserted by 
the English Government and 
left to the mercy of these mal- 
content adventurers, and I and 
my people will gladly turn out 
to assist Colonel Wood.” We 
hope the pledge was nevél 
given and acted upon, for if 
were, it was most shamefully 
violated, when, in spite of the 
most solemn assurances by Mr 
Gladstone in Parliament 
by his generals in South Africa, 
British and native residents 0 
the Transvaal who had settlel 
there on the faith of thow 
assurances were deserted a! 
ruined. 

That retrocession of cou 
established Mr Kruger’s powe 
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and weakened the prestige and 
power of this country by con- 
firming that belief which Sir 
Bartle Frere says was indus- 
triously propagated, that Eng- 
land would give up the Trans- 
vaal as readily as it formerly 
did the Orange Free State. 
When that belief was reduced 
toa certainty by a capitulation 
which, with the abandonment 
of Gordon, involves the Cabinet 
of 1880-85 in eternal discredit, 
it became impossible to convey 
to the minds of the Boers, the 
white colonists, and the black 
inhabitants any idea of the 
real power of the British Gov- 
ermment. As we descended 


in public estimation Mr Kruger 
went up, till at last he was 
the only visible embodiment of 
power in the eyes of the Boers. 
It is worth while to remember 
at the present moment that, 


prior to the actual retrocession, 
and after treating with the 
leading Boers on that subject, 
Sir Bartle Frere recorded his 
belief that the real malcontents 
were far from being a majority 
of the white population, or even 
of their own class of Boer 
farmers. He thought that by 
a steady exercise of British 
authority the sentimental griev- 
ances of the minority would not 
survive the prosperity which 
good government would bring ; 
and on the other hand predicted 
the very evils from which we 
are now suffering as a necessary 
result of retrocession. 

Mr Kruger, of course, was 
elected President shortly after 
the retrocession, and has been 
re-elected ever since, his power 
having become almostautocratic 
alter the defeat of the Jameson 
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Raid. With the recovery of in- 
dependence began the reign of 
corruption and misgovernment. 
Concessions were granted for 
personal reasons as far back 
as 1882. Their government 
raided the territory of chiefs 
in the British protectorate, 
attacking Mafeking, and pro- 
claiming the transfer of the 
territory to their own pro- 
tection. The British Govern- 
ment was induced, mainly by 
the interference of Mr Rhodes, 
to make a determined stand 
against this. The Warren ex- 
pedition, which cost us a million 
and a half, compelled the with- 
drawal of this proclamation. 
Then came the discovery of 
gold-fields and the incursion of 
the Uitlanders, who, as Mr 
Kruger often complained, were 
never asked and were not 
wanted. It is this incursion 
which may yet prove to have 
been the ruin of Mr Kruger. 
His statesmanship was of that 
order that he was at once con- 
vinced that to grant them the 
franchise was equivalent to pull- 
ing down the Transvaal flag, 
although the Uitlanders were 
by no means anxious to hoist 
the British flag in its place, 
confidence in this country being 
at an extremely low ebb. He 
was also convinced that he 
could tax them as heavily as 
he liked, and by means of his 
concessions indirectly plunder 
them to a large extent. He 
was further convinced that to 
discharge any of the duties of 
administration towards them in 
the shape of good roads and 
railways, adequate police pro- 
tection, water-supply, security 
to life and liberty for the native 
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labourers as well as the white 
residents, would be a work of 
supererogation, which the hate- 
ful intruders had no right to 
expect at his hands, 

The chief characteristics to 
be observed in Mr Kruger’s 
career, over and above his in- 
tense hostility to everything 
British, are tyranny and cor- 
ruption. The latter very much 
undermined his authority with 
the Boers themselves, and 
might even in time have upset 
it altogether if it had not been 
for the immense accession of 
power brought to him by the 
failure of the raid. Mr Fitz- 
patrick draws attention to the 
fact that at one period of his 
presidential career he “lost 
much of his personal popularity 
and influence with the Boers, 
and incurred bitter opposition 
on account of his policy of 
favouring members of his own 
clique, of granting concessions, 
and of cultivating the Hol- 
lander faction, and allowing it 
to dominate the State.” He 
imported these Hollanders over 
the heads of the Cape Dutch, 
many of whom were well fitted 
to render the required services, 
simply because the Cape Dutch 
were British subjects, and did 
not sufficiently represent to his 
mind the principle of hostility 
to British rule. A progressive 

/ party came into existence op- 
posed to his policy and _pre- 
tensions, with General Joubert 
at its head. It nearly defeated 

| the President at the polls. The 

\ General received more than 
7000 votes, and Mr Kruger less 
than 8000, after resorting to 
every device which cunning 
and intimidation could suggest, 
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At a later date General Joubert 
was on the Commission which 
was appointed by the Boer 
Government to inquire into 
Uitlander grievances, and en- 
phatically reported in favour 
of their removal. It is in the 
nature of things that tyranny 
and corruption breed oppos- 
tion; and if it had not been 
for the accumulation of arma- 
ments and the intense hostility 
to Great Britain which Mr 
Kruger and his _ colleagues 
managed to infuse into the 
minds of both Transvaal and 
Orange Boers, the problem of 
misgoverment might have been 
solved by the slow action of 
time and the surrounding in- 
fluences. 

The tyranny, however, exer- 
cised over the Uitlanders struck 
a much more responsive chord 
in the heart of the Boers. The 
evils of corrupt administration 
were dwarfed in their eyes by 
the grandeur of dominating 
over the English - speaking 
people at Johannesburg, and 
the proud consciousness that 
arms and armaments were 
existence and accumulating to 
support that domination by 
overwhelming force. Dr Leyds 
might carry off all the odium 
which attached to Hollanderism 
and corruption. Mr Kruger 
retained to himself all the 
credit which was derived from 
success in oppressing the Uit- 
landers, defeating the Raid, and 
building up a great military 
State. It was this credit 
which gave him his autocratie 
authority in the Transvaal and 
his overwhelming influence 2 
the Orange Republic. It 8 
useless to refer in detail to the 
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grievances of the Uitlanders. 
They are the commonplace of 
the subject, admitted by the 
Boers themselves in _ their 
famous report to their own 
Commission. 

All that need be said is, that 
Mr Kruger overacted his part, 
probably with the sinister in- 
tention of forcing on a war for 
which he was prepared and we 
were not. He had overacted 
his part a little earlier in these 
proceedings when he closed the 
Vaal river drifts, with the ob- 
ject of forcing all traffic to pass 
over his own railways on his 
own terms. This produced an 
ultimatum from the British 
Government, and as upon that 
question the Cape Colony and 
the Orange Free State had 
interests identical with ours, 
Mr Kruger gave way. Having 
repeatedly broken the London 
Convention of 1884, which it is 
understood that he held in ut- 
ter contempt, he had twice 
encountered open hostilities— 
once, when the Warren expe- 
dition terminated the Boer 
occupation of Stellaland and 
Goshen, and again when the 
Cape Volunteers were mobil- 
sed to resist the closing of the 
Vaal drifts against British and 
colonial commerce. 

A fair review of President 
Kruger’s conduct leads to the 
conclusion that he does not 
represent any principle of 
government which is dear to 
the Boers or any interest which 
they have at heart. “He repre- 
nts one principle only, that 
of intense hostility to British 
Power, which, except so far as 

® has disseminated it, was 
‘onfined to the fiercer and more 
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uncivilised Voortrekkers. Of 
that principle he is the embodi- 
ment. In promoting the spread 
of that sentiment he has been 
principally aided by the wide- 
spread feeling amongst_ the 
Boers of the interior that British 
military power, if it really 
exists, is too distant to be 
worth taking into account, and 
that the conquest of South 
Africa was feasible before a 
military force adequate for its 
protection could be landed on 
its shores. When that illusion 
is dispelled, Mr Kruger’s power 
will be at anend, There is no 
sufficient evidence that there 
has been anything approaching 
to a general conspiracy of the 
Dutch race to overthrow British 
power in South Africa. The 
Cape Dutch have always been 
loyal. Their interests lie in the 
preservation of British rule 
rather than in the substitution 
for it of such a Government as 
that which has wrought such 
dire confusion in the Transvaal. 
The probability is that they are 
attached to the British connec- 
tion, with a devotion tempered 
by the tie of sympathy for their 
kindred who are willing or un- 
willing victims of Mr Kruger’s 
ill-starred ambition. They are 
not fighting men, and are with- 
out warlike organisation. They 
have recently voted an annual 
contribution to the Imperial 
fleet, and they demonstrated 
their loyalty at the time of the 
Jubilee in 1897. Though they 
never attempted to stay the 
tyranny practised in the Trans- 
vaal, there is no evidence that 
they approved it. Even the 
Orange Free State, though 
unfortunately for itself it has 
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joined in this war, had never 
displayed any hostility to us. 
It had always been on the best 
of terms with the British Gov- 
ernment, and within its terri- 
tories Dutch and _ English 
burghers had dwelt together 
in as much peace and amity as 
in the Cape Colony. It is not 
known that they had made 
any warlike preparations. Their 
forces were a mere militia with 
no training or experience ; and, 
if reports are to be trusted, 
were charged during recent 
battles with cowardice by the 
Transvaalers, who claimed to 
act as officers over them. They 
have probably been armed from 
the inexhaustible arsenals of 


President Kruger, who really 
represents in his own person 
the whole spirit of this hostile 
policy, preparation, and aim. 
Considering the President’s 


great age, there is much to 
be said in favour of the great 
reluctance the British Cabinet 
exhibited to embark in this 
war. If the option had rested 
with us, and if, as General 
Joubert has boasted in one of 
his letters, their vast supply 
of new guns and war material 
were rigidly screened from 
notice, and only the older and 
less serviceable material al- 
lowed to be seen, it was a fair 
inference that on the disappear- 
ance of the President the scene 
would change and internal dis- 
sensions replace the warlike fer- 
vour inspired by a single man. 
The option, however, was not 
with us. The vast accumula- 
tion of the munitions of war was 
the factor which precipitated 
a conflict already determined 
upon, for which the Boers chose 
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their own opportunity, leaving 
hy the terms of their ultimatum 
no room for doubt. that_the 
war on which they embarked 
was one of aggression and 
annexation. So far from there 
being anything in the conduct 
of President Kruger and his 
immediates associates which 
ought to relax British deter- 
mination to do away with these 
republics, it seems to us that 
it tells all the other way. The | 
only result of their indepen- 
dence is that in one of them 
a Government was established 
founded on the principle of 
tyranny and corruption which 
rendered it hateful to all its sub- 
jects, Boer and Uitlander alike, 
Its designs, ruthlessly carried 
out, were hostile to the peace and 
orderly government in South 
Africa. As they unfolded then- 
selves, and were backed by in- 
creasing preparation, the other 
republic was swept into the vor- 
tex of the excitement, and the 
spirit of hostility spread far 
beyond their borders. The re 
sult has been a serious and 
sanguinary war, which has ne- 
cessitated an expedition of 
more than 100,000 men, with all 
the risks to our interests in 
other parts of the globe, i- 
volved in our present intense 
preoccupation in one locality. 
It has given occasion for an 
outburst of hostility to us m 
nearly the whole Continental 
press. It makes every one feel 
that, unless this gigantic opp? 
sition to us is speedily quelled, 
there is no saying what com- 
plications of a far - reaching 
character may not ensue. 
The worst reflection of 4 
is, that the whole calamity 
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is one which might and ought 
to have been avoided. All 
are agreed that the Majuba 
capitulation has much _ to 
answer for. But what have 
successive Governments of this 
country during the last decade 
been about in allowing the 
growth of this great mil- 
itary Power in the midst 
of one important portion of 
the empire. If we did not 
know of its growth to these 
portentous dimensions, we ought 
to have known. These heavy 
cannon and war material have 
all been carried in ships, and 
have been landed either in 
Delagoa Bay or at the ports 
of Cape Colony. Why was 
our Government in ignorance 
of them, as Lord Wolseley 
has confessed. Or if they 
were not in ignorance, why 
was their disembarkation or 
transit allowed? They could 
only be intended against a 
State which had _ suzerain 
rights to preserve, and was 
responsible for the peace of 
South Africa; and if stopping 
them was an act of war, it 
was as justifiable a cause of 
war as the closing of the Vaal 
drifts or encroachment on 
neighbouring territory. 

It must be recognised that 
the conduct of President Kruger 
and his associates, which no 
successors must be allowed to 
imitate, is a main reason why 
no resettlement of South Africa 
will be satisfactory which allows 
the establishment of indepen- 
dent States, Boer or other, 
freed from British control. A 
second reason of hardly less 
importance is, that under our 
system of party Government,— 
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Government by fervid orators 
and frequent elections,—no Min- 
istry has the nerve to take a 
resolute step, the immediate 
necessity of which is _ not 
apparent to the average voter, 
however imperative it may be 
for the purpose of warding off 
future peril, even of an over- 
whelming magnitude. And 
great as the peril has been, it 
might have been still greater. 
It is nothing to be proud of 
that such a race as these Boers 
should have hemmed us in for 
weeks and even months at 
Mafeking, Kimberley, and Lady- 
smith. But what if they had 
succeeded altogether, and carried 
out their plan of campaign, and 
left to us the task of reconquest 
of the whole dominion? We 
have been within measurable 
distance of that overwhelming 


-calamity ; and we owe the risk 


of it principally to President 
Kruger and his associates, but 
partly to the inherent weakness 
of our system of popular and 
party Government, very advan- 
tageous in many respects, but 
frequently defective for the 
purpose of securing to us an 
efficient and far-seeing policy 
abroad. It seems to us most 
unsatisfactory that the British 
public should wake up in the 
year 1899 to find that for years 
ast a great catastrophe has 


been in course of preparation, 
steadily persevered in with per- 
sistent malignity, and that the 
appointed guardians of the em- 
pire have as steadily neglected, 
either from the faults of their 
Intelligence Department, or from 
supine indifference to peril, to 
take the necessary precautions. 
Nothing whatever has been 
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done in past years to nip the 
growing peril in the bud; but 
at least we have to congratulate 
ourselves that the very efficient 
Government of India despatched 
with the utmost speed a few 
thousand troops to Natal, which, 
with the aid of marines and 
guns from a man-of-war, was 
able to stem the invasion; and 
also that at a distance of more 
than 6000 miles the necessary 
military preparations were more 
or less advanced. 

The moral of it all, as far as 
future policy is concerned, is 
that we owe it to the security 
and safety of our empire that 
this experience shall not have 
to be repeated. Fortunately 
public opinion is thoroughly 
aroused, and we hope and 
believe has decided that, at 
whatever cost in men, money, 
and effort, there shall be an end 
to Boer domination and Boer 
schemes of hostility from the 
Zambesi to the Cape. The 
whole of this vast expedition 
will have been thrown away if 
any vestige of an independent 
Boer State remains as a nucleus 
for disaffection and hostility to 
our rule. If Boer power and 
resources can grow in twenty- 
two years to their present pitch, 
from 1877, when they had 
12s. 6d. in their treasury, were 
without machinery of govern- 
ment, and were imploring 
annexation as the price of 
preservation from destruction 
at the hands of Zulus and 
Kaffirs, to 1899, when they 
claim, as the greatest military 
Power in South Africa, to turn 
the English out and substitute 
their own ascendancy, it would 
be madness to conclude this war 


by anything short of their com- 
plete subjection to the British 
Crown. We had better quit 
South Africa altogether than 
leave within its limits, under 
the guise of independence, the 
nucleus of another hostile State 
free to become, under British 
neglect, another formidable foe 
to British dominion. We should 
be rash beyond description if 
we trusted the Boers’ modera- 
tion and prudence; we should be 
unwise if we cast upon British 
Administrations in the future 
the duty of continued watchful- 
ness, and, further, of opportune 
interference, by any decisive 
action. The whole genius of 
popular government forbids any 
hope that that duty would be 
discharged. 

Further, are the probable re- 
sults of the overthrow of these 
two republican Governments 
such as to make any reason- 
able man reluctant to have 
them displaced? It seems to us 
that not merely for the reasons 
already given is that overthrow 
within our right and duty, 
but that overpowering neces- 
sity constrains us to make 
every effort in that behalf, for 
the alternative is a humiliation 
before the whole civilised world 
which we cannot afford to un- 
dergo. It is satisfactory to re- 
flect that there are no sub- 
stantial reasons why the Boers 
should have so stoutly ob- 
jected to become British sub- 
jects. Their interests are pre 
cisely the same as those of the 
English, their rights and duties 
would be the same; they would 
be sure to have either at once 
or eventually, as inhabitants 
of an English colony, the same 
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constitutional methods as other 
white subjects of making their 
grievances, their wishes, and 
interests known, and of having 
them secured and safeguarded. 
The only objections to it are 
the sentimental ones of dis- 
like to civilisation and _ its 
restraints. But experience will 
have shown them that they 
cannot get away from those re- 
straints. From the time of Sir 
Bartle Frere downwards it has 
been observed that the more 
experienced, the more educat- 
ed, and the more progressive 
amongst them have the least 
repugnance to life under the 
British flag. Those who are 
still untouched by civilisation, 
|whose experience for two cen- 


‘turies of a solitary pastoral 


life has given to them an 
absolute incapacity for com- 
merce and industrial pursuits, 
who belong to a past age, and 
are utterly ignorant of the 
modern world, its social in- 
stitutions, relations, and _poli- 
tics, are the men who most 
tenaciously cling to an inde- 
pendence, which means to them 
the being let alone, immunity 
from all claims of their fellow- 
creatures. But these men, in 
a well-ordered State, will nec- 
essarily be a declining force. 
The better class amongst them, 
when they contrast the in- 
creasing prosperity and social 
order which British govern- 
ment always brings in its 
train, and the liberties which 
It secures, with the state of 
things which has existed since 
1881—the constant unrest, the 
‘scendancy of a tyrannical old 
man and his Hollander asso- 
ciates, the public plunder, the 
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stern repression of the aims 
and wishes of the progressives 
amongst them, the military 
tyranny, the enforced service 
in the field, with its losses of 
life and its desolation, all for 
no practical, as distinguished 
from a sentimental, good—will 
be forced to the conclusion 
that they have profited by 
the change. 

But it is when we turn from 
them to the white colonists 
that we perceive the absolute 
impossibility of again falling 
short of the obligations of 
empire. With the whole civil- 
ised world looking on, and 
after having made gigantic 
efforts and sacrifices, we can- 
not terminate this contest 
without providing the British 
and other white inhabitants 
of South Africa security from 
further inroads and _ hostilities 
by their troublesome neigh- 
bours. Confidence in British 
power must be established : 
it cannot and must not be 
again betrayed. The Orange 
Free Staters were abandoned 
by Lord Aberdeen, the Trans- 
vaal inhabitants, white and 
black, were abandoned by Mr 
Gladstone. The colony of Natal 
also has its claims. It shared 
in the general disaster caused 
by the Majuba capitulation. 
When Zulu power was over- 
thrown, in no small degree 
owing to the help given by 
Natal, the Boers were allowed, 
of course by Mr Gladstone’s 
Government, to raid over all 
northern Zululand and _ there 
to establish an independent 
republic, the union of which 
with the Transvaal was accom- 
plished in 1887. 
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But not merely that. Natal 
has borne the chief brunt of 
the disastrous neighbourhood of 
a hostile and encroaching Power. 
It must have been the conscious- 
ness of the impossibility of living 
under or in relations with the 
Transvaal Government which 
has kept Natal so loyal to the 
mother-country, for she has had 
little cause for gratitude. It is 
Natal which, directly war broke 
out, had to bear the brunt of 
the war and to feel the full 
force of our inadequate pre- 
parations. Nevertheless, the 
colony at once and without 
hesitation threw in its lot 
with the Imperial Government, 
assisted it in every way, and 
sent a powerful body of vol- 
unteers—a large proportion, in 
fact, of her male population— 
to the battlefield. Her carry- 
ing trade to the Transvaal—a 
chief source of her revenue— 
has in consequence been arrested, 
and her sufferings have been 
great from her territory having 
been made the scene of war, 
and her farmers exposed to the 
raiding attacks of the Boers. 
These sacrifices and _ services 
place her in a position of a 
valuable ally, who cannot be 
deserted and left to the tender 
mercies of her exasperated 
neighbours without mortal in- 
jury to the credit and honour 
of theempire. Fortunately the 
arrival of Indian troops pre- 
vented her from undergoing 
immediate subjection and an- 
nexation by the Boers; but it 
did not prevent the whole of 
the northern territories from 
being subjected to all the 
horrors and miseries of war. 
Her claim is manifest to com- 
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pensation rather than neglect. 
Probably confiscations of the 
properties of disloyal subjects, 
and charges on the Transvaal 
revenues, will form an adequate 
fund for that purpose ; and ifa 
regular and civilised govern- 
ment is established in the 
Transvaal, her neighbour will 
attain to a prosperity in which 
she will necessarily share, both 
from extended markets for her 
farmers and an increased carry- 
ing trade over her roads and 
railways. The special corre- 
spondent of the ‘Times’ recently 
drew attention to ‘her claims 
and the grounds on which they 
rest. ‘What Natal wants 
above all,” he says, “is such an 
addition to her limited territories 
as will afford an opportunity for 
her expansion in the future, and 
when the dominion of South 
Africa is at some future date 
realised, will secure her influence 
in its councils which she has s0 
well merited in her stormy half- 
century of existence.” The 
encroachments of the Boers 
will have to be cancelled, and 
Swaziland, together with pieces 
of the Transvaal and the Free 
State, be given to Natal, which 
has in the past and_ present 
established claims upon Us 
and will in time to come be 
an important constituent of 
the future settlement. 
But our present consideration 
is the impossibility of contem- 
plating any other result to this 
war than the establishment of 
British supremacy in South 
Africa, at whatever cost in met, 
arms, and money. It is always 
the tendency of war to becom 
unpopular as time goes on; but 
we trust that the general public 
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has so completely grasped the 
full bearings of the situation, 
that they will resolutely persist 
in the present struggle until 
the only result is attained which 
is consistent with the security 
of the empire, our debt to those 
who have fallen, and the claims 
of our loyal colonies and colon- 
ists. We have had reverses in 
the course of this struggle, and 
we may have some more, but 
there must be no faltering in 
the accomplishment of our pur- 
pose. We cannot afford to fail. 
The interests which we repre- 
sent will not admit of another 
concession to the Boers. If we 
make any settlement with them 
on any other terms than our 
recognised ascendancy, we shall 
have to fight it out all over 
again, possibly on worse terms, 
and with a still more powerful 
foe; the only other alternative 
being, in the terms of the ulti- 
matum, to quit South Africa. 
In the present war, at all events, 
having regard to those terms, 
no foreign Power could attempt 
to intervene as a friend. Inter- 
vention would be tantamount 
to a declaration of hostility, 
especially after Lord Salisbury’s 
speech at the Guildhall; and 
whatever temporary successes 
the Boers may achieve, under 
conditions favourable to their 
peculiar methods of warfare, 
all will admit that we are un- 
disputed masters of the ocean 
ways. 

Further, there is the great 
question of the future of the 
lack population, which is not 
allowed to take part in this 
contest, but whose sympa- 
thies are, there is every reason 
to believe, very generally on 


the side of the British. They 
have never had _ considerate 
treatment at the hands of the 
Boers, who evidently regard 
them with the contempt and 
disdain natural to a race which 
is physically stronger, but in 
point of intellect and mental 
cultivation is little if at all 
superior. The Boers’ one mode 
of dealing with the natives 
in the Transvaal, over and 
above the usual mode of polit- 
ical oppression, is to raise 
revenue from a_ deleterious, ' 
drink which they encourage 
them to consume, knowing 
that it utterly incapacitates 
them. 

Mr Bryce says that the 
more thoughtful men in the 
colonies agree in the magni- 
tude of the issues which are 
involved in the native problem. 
They hold “that the three 
chief things to be done now 
are to save the natives from 
intoxicating liquor, which in- 
jures them even more than 
it does the whites; to enact 
good land laws, which shall 
keep them from flocking as 
a loafing proletariate into the 
towns, as well as just labour 
laws; and to give them much 
better opportunities than they 
now have of industrial educa- 
tion.” It would be in vain to 
expect that this great native 
problem could ever be solved or 
helped to a solution by the 
blundering incapacity which in 
the Transvaal drove an indus- 
trious, prosperous, revenue-con- 
tributing population like the 
Uitlanders to a frenzy of dis- 
content and rebellion by sheer 
perversity of mismanagement. 
Slavery or extermination would 
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be the expedient of the Trans- 
vaal Boer; and when we con- 
sider the engagements, tacit or 
expressed, which we have in the 
course of a century entered into 
with the black population, 
forming the tie of a sovereign 
race to a subject population, 
we must recognise in their in- 
terests and political future one 
of many considerations which 
forbids the acquiescence of the 
British people in any failure of 
the great purpose of this war. 
The Bishop of Zululand re- 
cently sent to the London 
‘Spectator’ a letter written by 
an educated native to the 
‘Natal Mercury,’ expressing 
what the bishop declares is the 
opinion of the greater number 
of the native people, whether 
educated or uneducated, in his 
part of South Africa. The 
writer says the natives are 
loyal to British rule in recog- 
nition of England’s just policy 
towards them; because they 
are more impressed by Eng- 
land’s justice in peace even 
than by her prowess in war. 
They refuse, he says, to avail 
themselves of this supreme 
opportunity to rise and hur! 
themselves on the defenceless 
Cape, on Natal, and on Rhodesia. 
“There is an almost universal 
hope,” he says, “that the Im- 
perial arms will be victorious ; 
and that a Government which, 
by its inhumanity and relent- 
less injustice, and apparent in- 
ability to see that the native 
has any rights a white man 
should respect, has forfeited its 
place among the civilised Gov- 
ernments of the earth; and 
should therefore be deprived of 
power so scandalously abused— 
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formerly by slavery, and in 
later years by disallowing the 
native to buy land, and utterly 
neglecting his intellectual and 
spiritual needs.” The fears ex. 
pressed in the home press on 
every reverse to the British 
arms that the Cape Dutch will 
rise, may be tempered by the 
reflection that if they do there 
is a vast native population on 
our side, whom at present it 
is right as well as__ politic 
to restrain from hostilities 
“Speaking for the Zulus,” 
says the writer, “I believe 
that if any emergency arise 
in which England would be 
willing to put their loyalty 
to the test, they would respond 
with readiness and enthusiasm 
equal to that with which they 
fought under Cetywayo, only 
fighting then under the British 
flag.” It is these Zulus whom 
Sir Bartle Frere crushed in the 
interests of the Boers; it was 
terror of them which led to 
the Boer cession of the Trans- 
vaal to us in exchange for 
protection; it was their ar- 
nihilation at Ulundi which led 
to the Boer demand for retro- 
cession. To this day it is cor 
tended by many that the Zulu 
war was a mistake of Sir 
Bartle Frere’s. 

This native question is one o 
the most urgent in the whole of 
South Africa. The native popt 
lation is more than four times 
the amount of the white popt- 
lation. It does not die out as 
in America, North and South, 
Canada, Australia, and New Ze 
land. Only Bushmen and Hot 
tentots disappear. The remailr 
ing native races are sturdy, grov 
swiftly by natural increase, and 
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are reinforced bya steady stream 
of immigration from beyond the 
Zambesi and even from British 
India,—a stream which will in 
| all probability increase as time 
» goes on and the roads Cape- 
| wards, by rail or water, are 
multiplied. Such a question 
' will task the powers of respon- 
| sible government, even when a 
Government is alive to its re- 
» sponsibility, and has had vast 
| experience in dealing with sub- 
| ject and conflicting races. It 
. is impossible that such a ques- 
' tin can be abandoned by 
us, without grave derelic- 
tin of duty, to the Boers. 
From first to last in their pro- 
ceedings there is no trace of 
any enlightened aims, or of any 
conscious capacity for the work 
_ of administration, which to the 
| Anglo-Saxon is a trade which 
he learns by instinct. All that 
they have done hitherto is to 
import a worthless Hollander 
clique, with brains, no doubt, 
but without character, who 
have fattened on corruption, 
exploited the Uitlanders, and 
foreed upon the Boers a mili- 
lary tyranny culminating in 
ther staking their lives and 
their independence in the hope 
of stemming the tide of civilisa- 
tion which they are too much 
of savages to appreciate. 
Notwithstanding the gravity 
of the native question, it is the 
white question which is now the 
predominant one—the question 
Who is to rule in South Africa, 
t or Briton, The native 
(Yestion is kept at present in 
the background ; though it is 
difficult to believe that a vast 
tesident population can be ex- 
duded from all voice in the 
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ultimate determination of an 
issue in which they are so 
vitally interested. We trust 
that the issue will be confined 
within the present limits, and 
that the home Government will 
be left to settle it with the two 
republics, without directly sum- 
moning to the conflict a portion 
even of the native regiments 
in India. But whatever may 
happen, however many reverses 
or difficulties may be before 
us, the question raised by the 
Boer ultimatum must be fought 
out to the bitter end. The 
struggle cannot, with any re- 
gard to the safety either of’ 
South Africa or of the British 
empire, be compromised. It 
can only be terminated by the 
establishment of British power 
over the two republics, for the 
sole and sufficient reason that 
we cannot be conterminous in 
South Africa witha Power which 
is at the same time of great 
military strength always avail- 
able on the spot, and also for all 
purposes of government wholly 
uncivilised. If the issue at 
stake was one of freedom, if 
the Boers were people rightly 
struggling to be free, one would 
say that if a whole nation 
down to boys of sixteen is will- 
ing to take the field and fight it 
out for that end, their deter- 
mination should be respected 
and their freedom allowed. But 

this is not a fight for freedom. 





The whole history of the Orange 
Free State for half a century 
shows that Great Britain never 
wanted to interfere with its 
freedom. Nor does she want_ 


to interfere with the freedom 








of the Transvaal or to take 


Over its government and ad- 
L 
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ministration. This _war_arises 
because the Transvaal has_ 
raised; and induced the Orange 
State to join in raising, con- 
trary to the tenor of its past 
history and to its present in- 
terests, the flag of tyranny, 
corruption, and of deadly hatred 
and animosity to this country, 
It wants to establish a dom- 
ination over the two British 
colonies, and even over_ the 
Orange Free State, and to eject 
the authority of Great Britain. 
The only alternative to our as- 
cendancy being completely vin- 
dicated is our retirement from 
the country, and with it the 
relaxation of our hold on other 
portions of our empire, which 
means our decline in the scale 
of nations. Any compromise 
which left to the Transvaal 
the semblance of independence, 
would enable it to begin all 








over again the work of creating 
a great military Power, with 
an accumulation of war mate- 
rial and the pursuit of war ma- 
chinations which we could not 
interfere with, except by the 
renewal of hostilities on a still 


larger scale. We must battle 
it out now or never. To com- 
promise would be to abandon 
all the advantages of our pres- 
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ent greater resources in men, 
arms, and money, and of the 
isolated position of our ap 
tagonist, cut off while hostilities 
last from all except surrepti- 
tious communications by sea, 
We trust that there will be nm 
paltering at any time with the 
tremendous issue which lies be. 
fore us. It is a struggle which 
we believe will collapse at no 
distant period from the exhaus- 
tion of our foe. 

But we must not rely o 
that. We have, unfortunately, 
foes at home in the shape o 
a Little Englander party, the 
growing dissatisfaction whic 
will result from a long war, the 
relaxation of national resolve 
We must put forward all ou 
strength ; and if there is some 
sense of indignity, a latent feel 
ing that the occasion is no 
worthy of the effort, we at all 
events escape the imputation 0 
being a strong Power oppress 
ing a weak one. That idea ha 
vanished. We are confrontel 
in this war by a foe of unex 
pected strength and _ resources 
under circumstances which rer 
der it of literally vital import 
ance that we should prevail 
and we must, at whatever 00st 
stick to it till we do. 
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